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A NOTE ON THE SANSKRIT MONOLOGUE-PLAY 
(BHaNA), WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 

CATURBHANI 


Popular and (as attested by theory) undoubtedly old ai 
the BhSna mutt have been, the specimens of this form of 
composition which have been hitherto known to exist beloi^ 
to comparatively recent times. Considerable importance, there¬ 
fore, attaches to the discovery and publication (1922) of four 
Bhaius, under the tide Catwrbhini, by M. Ramakrishna'Ravi 
and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri from Sivapurl, for which great 
aiiliquit) is claimed by the editors and which, whatever might 
be their date, are ceruinly older than any of the late e« i sti n g 
specimens. The Celurbhant consist of l/6hayS6hi$on*a (Ubh), 
Ptidma-prSbhTtaka (Pp), DhiiTia-vunsathvSda (Dw) and P5da- 
tttdimka (Pi), ascribed respective!), on the authority chiefly of 
a traditional vene. to Vararuci, Sudraka. Hvaradatu and Syimi- 
iuka. A. B. Keith, in his Samknt Drama (p. 185, fn. S), 
throws doubt on the first two asaipiions, and declares rather 
dogmatically that "none of these plays need be older 
than 1000 a. d.”. On the.other hand, F. W. Thomas, who 
called attention to these plays in his paper entitled "Four 
Sanskrit Plays”, contributed to the Centenary Supplement to 
the JRAS (pp. 12S-S6), hat also published* a short note on the 
last-named of these Bhanas. in which he suggests for $)'Smilaka 
"a date considerably earlier than the lower limit fixed by the 
reference of Abhinavagupu", and would place it ”in the time 
of Harsa of Kanauj or even that of the later Guptas”, on the 
stret^th not only of certain facts indicated in the play itself, 
but also on the ground of its "lexicographical and stylistic 
affinities to Bana The object of the present paper is to follow 
up the line of inquiry indicated by F. W. Thomas, rnd discuss 
certain points of interest in these Bhanas which v ould differ¬ 
entiate them from later BhSnas, and thus indirectly help to 
determine their age. 

' JRAft. UBS. pp. 204. Th« pn««at away {lSAi<, 192S) «'u wtitton 
tMirn tha C*»t. 8»ni. fMclMd Siw writ*; NvUioa, liowavtr bMtn* 
MCMsatjr la tbs UghS ei t. W. Tbomw’s *«y togfastire siticlts. 
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Having regard to the obviouily popular character and oc^in 
of the Bha^a* the lurmiie it not improbable that it mutt have 
had at one time cooiiderable vogue; but^ apart from the four 
playf under diicuitioD^ the earliest of the Bhiuat hitherto avail* 
able doei not probaUy go beyond the thirteenth century a.d. ; 
and to judge from editing epeciment, the most flourithit^ period 
of Bbana*writj|]g appears to have fallen between the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It is curious, howeva, that most of 
these Bhlnai belong to South India, which seems to have tpt- 
dalized in this form of composition in later times; but they 
lack variety^and exhibit such a general samencM of characteristics 
that the analysis of a single Bhini ol this group would suffice 
to give us a £ur idea of their form and content, which follow 
in general the rules laid down in such latter works on Drama¬ 
turgy as Dotc-rUpaka, 

It is also remarkable that, while the definitions given ul 
some ocher species of literary compoittioo by wriiers on AlaihUira 
have, with changing tiroes, very often undergone considerable 
modification^ the definition of the BhiJm from Bharata down 
to Vifvanitha has remained severely stereotyped. It does not 
seem powble, therefme, to draw any definite conclusion regard* 
ing the development of this species from the writings of the 
theorists It is fortunate, however, that in spite of this ri^d 
conservatism, a closer examination actually reveals ooe or two 
little ayij apparently unimportant modifications, made by the 
theorists (as well as noticeable in later practitioners of the type), 
which throw some light on the questioiL 

Bharatafs desaipUon of the Bhau, vdiich is tak en as 
authoritative, is as follows* (xviiL 152-4): — 

aunanubhGu-faifasT para-samiraya-virMoa-vifesai ca* | 
dvividhUrayo^ hi bha^o vijfieyu cv^*hSLryaf ca || 

* As I hsvs ittampCsd to sbov ia the cast of the Kaths sad tbs 
AkhySyikS in sa srUds ia B30^ vol. iii, pp. 607 f. 

* This rinip ia the pnatod loxi (XSvyvalla od.) is fnak^ oempi *9 
bat wnSndsdons can be fsU wrsd froA the isidingi of Abbinsvsgapts ia 
bis fionoMatoiy, m wsU m Iras Hwnaesndrs sad tbs yoangir VlgUis(Si 
irbo quote tbra vortes. Hemsesadrs &8 his ooanscaUiy oa thsis ssrtes 
^pproprisies a grsst dssl of Abbias«a*s eossawaUrj oa Bhsrsta. 

* ia tbs tssS 1 *porpoM* p rsys H a< os ia Hrasesadra aad 

Tlfbbsts. 

«rMdJtUftvo* (H sad V) 
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pan^vacKium itmi-uriiithaili prativacanair uttarottara* 
grathitaih^ | 

akaia-puru^-kathitair a^-vikirair abhioayec ca^ || 
dbCrU'Vi(a-tamprayojyo rdDavatthantaritmakai caiva j| 
ekanko* bahu^ceKa^ karyo budhair bbanab*j| 

Freely translated: Bha^^ which should be conveyed by 

one person, depends on two thingi, either it desaibes one's 
own experience or is characterittd by descriptions relating to 
another person. One should enaa the words of another person 
by means of retm'U, originating in oneself and progressively 
strung together, as well as by verbal gestures and voices spoken 
in the air. It ahould be set forth by a r<^L8h parasite in one 
act, and consist of many and varied situations and move- 
menu.'' Elsewhere Bharata lays down the technical require¬ 
ments that in a Bhina the elements of the L<s)a (a kii^ of^ 
dance) are specially appropriate (xviii. 169), that it should 
omtain (xix. 45) only two Saihdhis or junctures, the first and 
the last {mukha and nOvahann), and tbai it should exclude the 
KailikI Vytti (xviii. 8’9). All these taken together would indicate 
that in Bharata'i time the characteristics of the Bhana were 


' ia the last 

* rdfft m tii# UzU 

* ia the text. 

* Abhixiara'i cooDMat ca tbia y et ae, ai givaa in mj 3i8 is a* 

foUows : kiH^roMOcita-nt^hMiidg^upratrifHu sarndfiO’^oga^L^tmiith 

(rafaning ta pt^amo eommanted os inoaadUUIj bafora) bha^am 
Mfaptttip* SSo—cfcena i*araflfyo5 aSAfTiiftt 

hfdepaik prdpapttatpo'riho poin m naira hhanyontt 

iTijraMta ajirartifK pSir^tiUfd yatftU bkitna^, Mm 

Ma pmvif{ui pAtra vUfia dtmtlHnbkMtaik toiuali poro-yataik ad rar^ayatL 
Mra ra prayop^-prepuktim dS »—itL para-iamboAdki raconcth 
arayattt akphrd'Prair abkinayti, fuuta tat para-Maamm ukUak katk«m 
mbkinoyft itydk^^ldit iSnyf yam j^arvffi-MAitcSai yaha iinye 

fsaa rarNjroiife rA kaicii paiyAty AkarpayaU at, tad raranoA sa erflawicUea 
PAmOjUeAH MhayatL yatkth^bo^abalt (?) tid^ bratiyltyddau, aa i-ccaUii 
panhtaeoMaai akkinayttf kidt tn sroAfatA saAa, ata eMteroiiara-ffiMiMr 
ptjaadbhir Mp^atfitaik, aaaa ga'lJp eba^ prarUati sa ia dAilrtte 

nAMA-pMtdrSroitki- r lokapayapi^ ryu r*aA4 rAlM d vdcyoik jMSye, 

oSe aaa SaSa^aefSo^ astatarfi kdrya itL mkaia t/HaSnya^pfthaff-jtmopayoyf aitd 
Uk^ryavakira ttiyd^rifddi^efitiMtdtmi nirkpyata iti bdhvfyana pftkay^ 
foMhvyutpaity^wpayoyi tipaham Ham, 
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(i) (hat it coiuif^ of various situations and movemento des- 
cribmg one's own* or another's advbniures, (ii) set forth in <Mie 
act but in two junctures^ (iii) by one character on the stage, 
viz. a roguish parasite (x4ta), who is described elsewhere as a 
poet, sweet-natured, eloquent, iharp*witted, amiable (dsAitne) in 
his amours, and skilled in the arts of dialectic and in the ways 
of the courtesan, (iv) by means oi appropriate verbal gesiuresi 
(v) the action progressing by a chain of answers given by him to 
imaginary words spoken in the air^ and (vi) that while the 
elements of the Lasya arc in place in it, the Kaiiiki VrtU, the 
graceful style, whicli gives scope to love and gallantry, is out of 
place.* The requirement regarding Lasya. as Sten Konow thuiks, 
probably emphasizes its popular origin and development from 
a primitive mimetu perfonnaiice; but lit tie trace of U remains 
in the extant Bhanas, and it may be taken as a survival in 
theory of what was probably once iu peculiar feature in prac* 
lice. The association with the Vtta as the onl\ character may 
also point to the comic and erotic nature oi the Bhana in 
general; but it is important to note that Bharata distinctly 
forbids the Kaiiikl Vrtti, which is e.niiientiy suitable to an 
erotic play, und is icmarkably silent with regard to the nature 
of the sentimetit which should prcs'^il in this type of the 
drama, while he is alui not c\plicit on the question of its 
^ubjec^matte^ or plot 

.These deficiencies, it dehciencies they are. arc supplied by 
Dhanaiijaya (end oF the tcaiii centurv) in his Dnia-flfpako, 
Following Bharau generally, he takes caie to add dchnitcly 
that the Bhana should be composed in the Bharati Vrtti (which 
fact is utilized for a somewhat fanciful etymology of the tenn)^, 
and that the dominant *cntiincn( should be the hernia (iffm) 
and the croik (friVga^e) depicted by a description of heroism 
and fortune in love (saubhog-^) respectively. It should he noted 

' 1« bv prvt«nd& to see heer other> speek or ect, end tike 'Vbst do 
yon Haj?'*, Kicotelf tben repealiiia tbe iniAgieed onswei 

• Ok^nah (Dhaniki) The derivation from 

^ hhan ii probib1;t meent to anti the ebsficter of ttie compoeitiou tp vrliich 
only one penon epiekv, Uie plere of interlocoton being supplied by ropion 
uu of The etymology of (be term, which ii probably onJT 

of the pnkrit raiici of the primitive dreme. ie onrertein. end u is not 
noticed in the eerlier toxicoae of Amert tad dliivsts. 
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that while the erotic a tentiment prevaih in all 
the heroic U dropped entirely. It ii somewhat surpruing* 
however, that the comic aspect of the Bhana u not brou^t 
into relief either by Bbarata or by Dhananjaya, although this 
U probably implied by the tact that the Bhana in iu nature ia 
cloaely allied to the Prahasana (tarce), and it asiodated with 
characters capaUe of '‘low com^y’*. Abhiiiava, in his com¬ 
ment on Bharata, ipeakt of the association of characters like the 
Vita as hS^ryorita and regards the Bhana as satnSnayoga^ksetns 
with the Prahasana. He also maintaim elsewhere that in 
UtsrfCaAka, Prahasana, and Bhana. ihc principal sentiments 
should be Karima. Hasya. and Vismaya. but nowhere speaks of 
the erotic as cs^iuial Dhnnanjaya's insistence, however, that 
Che Bhana should be composed in the BhnratT Vriti, in which 
the verbal manner prevails, mms prtd^ably due to the pjcvalence 
of tlic comic element (which dimiuisbes in later Bhanas) in the 
Bhinas in or bclorc his time: for one the four elements of 
the BbaratT Vrtlt reckoned from Bharnta*s time is farce or 
Prahasana. which is itself a specio of the drama. This Vytti, or 
dramatic style, based entirel) on verbal expression {vdkpra- 
dhana), is employed only b\ men and not by women, and the 
language used is throaninmi Sanskrit (as in the Bhanas 
generally). 

The later theorists^ only repeat in their own words what is 
said by Dhanafijaya, so that it may be taken for granted that 
the Bhana and its definition became stereotyped after Dhanaii- 
jaya's time. Vifvanatha only makes clear that Dbanafijaya’s 
statement bhuyasi bhirati vritth means pfaycnu bhurati, kvdpi 
katiiky apt vrttir bhavati, thus going directly against Bhaiata's 
injunction that the Bhana should aovid the Raiiikl Vnti.’ 
This modification is notable because this graceful manner, 
appropriate to the erotic sentiment, employs smg, dance and 
Io>^y raiments, allows both male and female rdles. and admits 

' VtffvtaSUis (sd Pvrg&prtsids, ins), Ti. 287-SO ; SttgAbbepilai iti, 
aSBf ; TidySnSihs, sd Trivsdl, p. 125. 

* KohsU, who cams sit« Uants, favoorsd Kaifikl ia ths csss of the 
•roUc, the oomio, and tbs pstbstic se ntim i n U ; bot Abhiasyagopts 
vigoroaaly diapotm tliia opiaica : pat 4p lgdyo-A dtys-hertif a k ika MMt 
•ydd M JMdutoHsm, tea mtini-mats^ v i^ d kdd vpekfpats fos . • •. easdi 
prsAswaa^bkdpsysf spi rdp-op4pdrt-prddAdapdd frs bkintt 


ti ASPECTS or SAN6UUT LITEIUTUIIE 

love, gallantry, coquetry and jesting, involving pleasantry 
(norman) based on what is comic in speech, dress and move¬ 
ment, as well as giving scope to various degrees of the manifeita- 
lion of love. It is clear that the question lies between the 
BhSratl and the Kaiiiki Vyttis, the other two Vrttis (Sattvatl and 
Arabhatl), emphasizing the grand and the violent manners res¬ 
pectively, being clearly out of place; but the older writers, 
probably having regard to the comic character of the Bhaiiat of 
their time, declare themselves in favour of the Bhiratl; while 
the persistently erotic character later Bhanas probably made 
VUvan3th'a allow an exception in favour of the Kailikl. 

It is by no means correct to say that these dehniiious 
the thetwists have only an academic value and do not hi them¬ 
selves reflect conditions of actual literary practice. On the 
contrary, there is enough evidence’ to establish ihe a posteriori 
character of most of these speculations; and a distinct anxiety 
u often noticeable on the part of the theorists (in spite of 
their conservative reverence for esublished authority) to do 
justice to facts and base their rules and dehuiiioos, to a great 
extent, on a direct observation of literary phenmnena. It is, 
therefore, not too much to maintain that, if two writers on 
theory differ materially on some eSKntia] points in their defini¬ 
tions, the difference should be explained as due to the probabi¬ 
lity that the particular spedes of composition defiu^ must 
have developed or changed in the interval to the exient of in¬ 
ducing later theorists to make enough modifications of earlier 
definitions. The Bhana, as a species of ihe drama, cannot be 
said to have developed much, and its definitions, therefore, are 
not remarkably divergent; but the above discussion will show 
that there are indications, however slight, of some inevitable 
change in the nature of the Bh3na between the time of Bharata 
and that of Dhanafljaya. 

We may now turn to the four Bhanas in question, as well as 
to the group of later South Indian BbSnas. and consider how 
far these speculations of the Alamkirikas bear upon the ques¬ 
tion of the development of the Bhina in general. The actually 
published Kia^ of later times to which 1 had access are : 

1. frflgSstt-hfiS^A (jbfi) of Vamana Bhatta Bina of 

' TUs ^iMtisU is diacawd la aqr Saukril PettUt, voL iL 
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lUu^avi^u (end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century), ed. Sivadatu and Parab, NSP» 2nd ed., Bombay 1910. 

2. lAukxindananda (Mk) of Kifipaii KaviiAja, described iu 
the Prologue as a miira bhSna^ (not earlier than the thirteenth 
century, perhaps much later), ed Kavyamala 16, Bombay 
1894. (Also ed. Gaekwad ^iental Series No. 4, 1917.) 

3. V^ksania-Ulaka (f^f) of Varadacarya of Kafl^, the 
Vai^nava teacher, ed. DaniaruvalUbha 8arman. Calcutta 
Saihvat 1925 (1868). (Aim ed. JIvananda, Calcutta 1872 : 
cd. VSvilla Rauianujac^a. Madras 1874.) 

4. iifigStn’iilaka (St) of Ramabhadra DTkvta, written to 
itval No. 3 (aid of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century), ed. Kivvani&li 44i Bombay 1910. 

.5. Snigarnsaiva^oa (it) of NallS Kavi (about aj>. 1700). 
ed. KSvyamili 78, Botnba> 1911. 

6. Rn^a^Mtana (R^) of Yuvaraja from Kotilinga in Kerala% 
ed. Kavyamili 37, Boml^y 1922, and 

7 Katprira-Cffnlc (Kc) of Vauai^ja of Kalafijara (end of 
the twelfth and the b^inning of the thirteenth century), ed. 
Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. 8. 1918. This is probably the 
earliest extant specimen of later Bhanas, but it cannot be strictly 
classified with the above group* 

Excepting Kc and Mh, which are older in date and which 
do not belong to Southern India, all the other Bhanas mention¬ 
ed in the abwe list bear a striking similarity to each other in 
their form and content, as well as in their place of t^igin. The 


* It is not csrtaiuly 4 pan spscixDSD of the cUis. Bat oTon ngirdios; 
tUi nixed tjrpe, the SfitndbSra luneBts odAvnd iinifaA hhtJv 

»8aa L. D. Bvnstt in /BAH, 1907, p. 789. 

* Four other Bhiaaa bivs bosa poblisbrd, bat I have not soon tbon ; 

(1) Mchi^emaAgtAa bj Puravafum UihifamugtU Xavi, od Palgbat 1880 i 
(8) PMca6dps-ri/apa by BaAaiicaryai Madm 1888. (5) 

by Arlairiaaeirja, Mjmo 1886 (4) ^'iifdra-#iidAdr^i*a by Mma^arman 

TaTarlja. For a bibliography of nnpablUhod Bbiaai, seo Bten Koaow, 
/ad. Drmc | 121. Wilson, m Us Mtti ^fsotoisiii, giw sa anilyiis of a 
Kkiga oallod (nfarrad to boro •• Bit) by damkan. No trsco 

has jot bion hmod of tbo Frdpdro-oioafvi and the Ltfd-fudAoAoro nm- 
mpirllTiljf by tfngibbflp&la and FUrntitha. ISinco writing ibis, 
1 havi bosD iUs to obtain a oopy of Pegrabdpo-oifapo pnUiihod tan 
UadfM (UU) by V. Baaaswaay flaitiula is Tolaga ohanotsr] 
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Bha^ ai typified in these work* may not be unfittingly desaib- 
ed u the narrative oi a Hake’s Propew. giving u* the account 
of a perfect day of adventure of the chief Viia, who is “the 
hero”. HU name is either Vilasaiekhara (Sbh), Anahgaiekbara 
(is), BhujadgaidJiara (^(),. ^rogSraiekhara (Vl). at limply 
^ut rarel^ the Vita (iU). Curiouily enough, the FrastavanS 
U not a monologue, as one would expect in a montriogue- 
play, but usually takes the iorm of a dialogue between the 
SQtradh2ra and his Piriparfvaka, or between the SutradhSra 
and the Nafi. The Vi(a-hero, whose approach is indicated at 
the end of the Prologue, enters the stage in a love-lorn condi¬ 
tion. and b^ins a somewhat elaborate dctcription of the early 
morning in terms of erotic imagery. Then he tells us what 
brings him out so early; it u usually hu vexation at being 
separated from his beloved, who U generally a hetaera but 
sometimes an intriguing married woman, by the force of circum¬ 
stances ; but sometimes bis object is (as in to pay a friendly 
visit or (as in Rs) to keep bis promise of lookiog after his 
friend's loved one. He makes a promenade through the street 
of Che hetaera (xJtia-vala), which U described elaborately, and 
carries on a series of imaginary conversation with friends, 
both male and female, who frequent such a place, speaking in 
the air to persons out of sight and repealing answers which he 
pretends to receive. He describes in this way the rather shady 
lives and amorous adventures of a large number of his acquain¬ 
tances—rogues, courtesans, and roen-about-town—and desaibci 
ram-h^ts, cock-fights, snake-charming, wrestling, gambling with 
dice, magic shows, acrobatic feat^ selling of biaceleis, besides 
various kinds of fashionable, if feminine, sports'. He settles 
disputes between a hetaera (or her lover) and her old grasping 
mother; between a hetaera and her unfaithful lover, inciden¬ 
tally desaibing the kalain-patrikS* or the document setting 
forth the terras of contract of a temporary union. He listens to 

' Such IS kaniuia-tn^ doii-rUHra, ttktur’apidhUna, sm&vfw- 
karof^o^ ytt^rndpunma-iariantt, eaturafiga-riliiirtt, gojap^l- 

fcuram»lmiuia, etc. Thai* m, howavar, not mantiimad by Vlta^yana 

'*8aa, lor iartanoa, p. IS, At p. IB. Bastdas moitay, tbs ntan 
■Upilataa to provida lor his ausUass a psir ol dotbea avsiy moath, as 
as flewtr, wraathi, nuk, oampbocad batdi rrmj day. 
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music played on the vlnS and sometimes enters a dancing salon, 
escdtanging pleasantries with dancing girls. He succeeds in the 
tod in adiieving the object with which he set forth, executes 
the enirusied commission or meets his beloved^ and concludes 
with a dcsaiption oi the evening and moon-rise—the' end of 
a perfect day 1 The scene of action is usually laid in some 
famous South Indian town like KSfid or. as in Sdt, in some 
imaginary land of romantic fancy like Kolahalapura "the 
city of noise" : and the ncurmal occasion of its performance 
is some festival in honour of a local deity 

Some amount of satire is incidentally introduced in the 
destription. eg. of the licentious PauraniLa. the old ^^rotriya, 
the fraudulent astrologer, and (but tiiis rarely) the Jadgamas, 
Saivas, and Vaisnavas'. In Vauaraja’s Hasya^udamanl, if 
not in his AV. the BhSgavaias are ridiculed, and a great deal 
of pungent satire is directed agaimt the Curjara people in MA : 
but this is not a common future. Inde^, satire or real 
"low comedy" is very slight in later Bhana% the erotic clement 
universally predominating. The rharacicrs are not diversified 
enough, bur consist of the usual specimens of the man about 
town and the courtesan; and even then thev are types rather 
than individuals, repeating themselves in all the Bhanas. The 
desaiptiom, though sometimes poetic, arc overladen with 
erotic suggestions and im^eries, and the incidents 'and 
adventures are often of the same stamp, e\'cn sometimes hope* 
lessly coarse. It is remarkable that everything in these 
Bhflnas tends to the erotic, and that hardly any other source 
of interest is allowed. 

Indeed, cme of the outstanding features of all these Bhanas 
is their want of variety; and the monotonous insistence on 
the erotic leotiment tends to bectme cloying. This, combined 
with their hopeless but vigorous vulgarity, must have been 
reqxmible to some extent for the comparative oblivion to 
which they had been oMwgned. There is no doubt that in 
later times they became mere literary exerdiei and subsided 
into a conventional and lifelem form of art. There Is a 
monotonous lameneis of style and treatment, ineViuUy 114 ^ 
geidi^ a sense of artifidality. We meet over and over again 
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the Mme theme, the Mme type* of cbaracten, the same elaborate 
desaiptioni, the same tricks of exfoesaion, the same scriogi o£ 
Qouni and adjectives, the same set of situationsi the same group 
of conceits, and the same ^em of morals or want of nuffals. 
The depressing atmosphere of “low'* character^, none of whom 
rise above the middle class, is bound to be dull unless diversified 
by cmnic effects or individual traits or variety inddenu and 
situations. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Bhi^ aa 
literature, tbou^ always popular, never made a permanent 
appeal and was forgotten in later times. 

The Karpura-canta^ however, is-notable oecause it preienta 
certain remai^aUe features which differentiate it, in farm and 
content, from the group cff later South Indian Bhknas. the 
fint place, consistently with the character of the play itself, 
the PraitSvani is in the f or m of a moncdogue by the 
SOtradhAra (a trail which it possesses in common wiUi the 
Caturbhint), and use is made in the prc^ogue of the SkSia- 
bhofita (a trait which is absent in the Caturbhant, as well as in 
the later Bbanas). In the second place, it is perhaps the only 
Bhai^ which allows free use of Prakrit in the conversation, 
although an occasional infusion of Prakrit is noticeable in Mk, 
both in the gSthasongs (as in some later Bh&nu) and in the case 
of a limited number of imaginary feminine interlocuton. The 
plot is also somewhat difoent from the stoeotyped |dots of 
the above BhSnas. The Vim does not walk throu^ the colony 
of courtesans, but simply comes on the stage and engages in a 
conversation with an imaginary friend to whom be recounts 
his adventures. Revelry, gamUing and love, no doubt, foim 
the chief topic of recital, but enou^ comic relief is farou^t in 
to make if interesting. It would appear from these and other 
conuderations that this Bhina bean more iffiDities to the Cater* 
hAoN? than to the later Bhili^, although it posia iet some in¬ 
dividual peculiarities of its ovm. 

The Caturbhini, on the otha hand, prese n ts more variety, 
greater simpUdty, a larger amount of aodal satire and eunk 
relief, a more convincing power of driiwing individuals rather 
thaw types, easier and more colloquial -style, and Some meamie 
of real poetry iin spite of ceruin coarseness. Althou^ kcepiaf 
generally to the same form and structure, they yet seem te 
constitute, in their style, treatment, and general atmosphere. 
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I class by themselves 'which can be distinguished easily from 
the group o£ later specimens already discussed. 

The first point that strikes one is that the Sthapani or 
prologue is much shorter and, cMuistently with the one-iAle 
character of the play itself, is presented by the Sutradhira 
alone (though he does not make use of akaia-bhdstia, which we 
find <HiIy in the KarpuTa<ariia) with a few ben^ictory or 
introductory verses. £3icept in Pt, neither the author’s name 
nor ^e occasion- of its per fo r m ance is mentioned. The prolo¬ 
gue of the first Bhina consists only of five verses on the god o( 
love and spring-time; in the second, there is no bene^tory 
verse at all, but the Sutradhara enters and sings a song on the 
rainy season for the entertainment of the audience ; in the third, 
the SutradhSra, after reciting a vene in honour and praise 
of good ladies, announces in <me verse the distracted appear¬ 
ance and approach of the Vila, to whom he leaves the stage 
and retires; the prologue of the last play alone, though still 
brief (seven verses and two short prose-passages), introduces 
us to the name of the Bhina and of its author. 

The Vila is not (except in Dvf) exactly the "hero", but the 
friend and emissary of the hero who nevn appearv on the 
stage, which is filled entirely by the Vita as the sUe actor. Ita 
Pp his Tiainf is pven as Saia, but usually he is derignated 
simply as Vita. The plays do not with the ocmventional 
desaiptiem of morning-time; but we have in Pp a brief 
description in one ct two verses of early spring, in Dvs of the 
rainy season, in Ubh of the fully advanced spring-time; and 
there is no opening description at all in Pt, where the Vita 
plunges at once into the narrative.* The plot does not consist 
of the conventional reunkm with the beloved, but cmisideraUe 
variety is introduced. In Padma^SIbhTtttka, Kaxniputn 
Muladeva, in love with Devasenk, sister to his beloved hecaera 
Devadatti, commissjoni his friend tlw Vila to ascertain the 
state of Devaieni’s mind. He walks throi;^ the streets of 
UjjayiiC, exchanging words with various kinds of amutifig 
peofde, and taking an intenst in their affairs, dischatges his 
eoBuniision moce isf u U y, and returns with a gift of lotus-flower 
* Is ia Xe mi US i bat in ths latter Shies ths hwe setets Ists ae 
•UbecaW as w M ih sesoaBS of ths vrrtdHi itato of Us sdaS st aa aafoto- 
mm MpirmlM from Ms bslovod. 
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as a souvenir from Devaienii {rom which the play takes its 
name. In DhQrta-xnta-mfMida, the clever and experienced 
Vt(a, findii^ the rainy seastm too depreuing, comes out to 
ipmd the day In some amusement. He cannot afford dice 
and drinking—even his clothes have been reduced to one 
garment—so be wends his way towards the hetaeraU street, 
meeting various kinds of people and ultimately* reaching the 
house of the roguish couple Viivalaka and SunaodS^ where he 
passes the day in discussing ceruio knotty problems of Erotio 
put to him by Vifvalaka. The title ''Dialogue between a Rogue 
and a Rake", therefore, appropriately describes its content. 
In UbhayabhisittkS the Vipt is commissioned by his friend 
Xuberadatta to propitiate his offended lady, N^ayanadattS; 
but when, after the usual scries of wayside adventures, he 
reaches the house of the latter, he hnds that the lovers, urged 
by the witchery of the season, had already set out in search 
of each other and £(/restalled him in effecting a reunion. In 
P&dd’tadilaha, the theme is more interesting and novel, if 
less edifyitig. The Vita sets out to attend an assembly of Vitas 
and rakes, who have met to consider the question of expia¬ 
tion (priyaScitta) referred to them by Taundikoki VimunSga, 
the nominal "hero", the ion of a Mabamitra and himself nn 
officer of the king, for the indignity he has suffered by allow* 
ing an intoxicated courtesan, a Sauras^a girl, named Madana- 
senika, to kick him, in playfulness, on such a saaed spot of 
his body as his head. 

It is proper to remark that the scene of action in all these 
plays is laid not in Southern India, but they fovour Northern 
India, pn e f enr i ng imperial cities like UjjayinT or Kasumapura 
(Pltaliputra)t; and in one the author probably wanted 
to disguise the name of the actual dty, whose scandals are 
recorded by the callii^ it Slrvabhuama-n^pmi, an im^nary 
cosnu^xditan city som e irtiere in Western India. Of coune, 
tbl Vifa takes his usual promenade in the hetaflra^s street and 
carries on imaginary conversations, but the characters are 

' Ths brlUUal description of PMalipatra ia Vftk, T.W. Thamao tUakSi 
b a qIqs to tbs date of this Bhiaoi sathat was in a stalo of 4se^ 
shM ths MTCBth emtuy a.n. Bnt this, ef e uur sa, is not MiniiMfi, as 
SBob daacriptioH mid have bam m m li o n a l , Ths dsmlpilon hmtf 
howsvar, appaaia too vMd to bs mmly eun«nillB>aL 
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not the uiual types of the nke and the courtesan, but are 
sufficiently diversified to keep Up the interest of the narrative; 
and a zest ia added, in spite of the erotic theme, by a decided 
leaning towards utirical or portraiture. I. W. Thomas 
has aln»dy called attention to the character and nomenclature 
of the numerous personages and the references to classes and 
peoples in JPSda-ldditalui; we may here briefly consider the 
oihCT Bhanas from the same point of view. 

In the course of the narrative in Pp we become acquainted 
with : — 

Sarasvatabhadra of Katyayana goUa, ton of Saradvatl^ a 
tky-gaaing poet, tilting on (he doorttep, poitei^ by the ipirit 
of poetry. 

Dardaraka, a Pithamarda.’ 

A friend of VipuU, who hat been forsaken by MQladeva 
for Devadattl. He it described as the lover of Kamadatta ? 
blit hU name it not given.* 

Dattakalafi. son of Dandaiuka. a Pininian gnimmarian, 
alwayi at war with ihe Katantrikat, full of pedantry and 
given to debauchery and quarrelling. 

Pavitraka, ton of Dharmitanika’, pretending great purity* 
but given to profiigac)’, prudish and h>‘poaitical 

Mrdarigavatulaka, an old actor aping youth. M'ho takes the 
rdle of Vita in a play and it called '*BhSva Jaradgava" by 
courtesans. 

Sai^ilaka, coming out of a gambling house, a proftigate 
voung Brahmin rake who has taken by force a iakya-bhiksukl, 

^ The Plihamtrda ei » chuacter, though prescnM hy tbooniU, is 
not much fsvomd by cleificil drsmutiste, end the torn) le uokaowo to* 
tbeo, although BbaTibbati'e ^Jakereiida nay be tskea as the type But 
the Pitbamsrda here it an Upanagirahe and eaaittaat in lore-affaiTS. auch 
M deacribed by V&tsyftyana i. 4 44 : 6 ^ 

^ The sditon think that the phraae ya-^rati- 

sfAdiia-6ASiA| beie used, allndee to a Prakarana, named Kimadatia, in 
ted acta. But the allusion, if any, ia rather to e Prakrit Kivya. One 
K&madatCk la died by VUvansthe u an insUnce of the rariety 

of UparApahia. Thia is also died in N^aha-Wifthto^Q (lidvi in 

/.A.I cdili OeUlre-DSconbre. 1925, p. 213), erhere a pre* 

fvirofo (the aasee. ^bably. at the editori think of) it alto mentioiied 
(p 815). 

• la tUa a prcper name or e title ? 
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Sadidhilaka, a debaudied 4Skya-bhikfu« who fmcenda that 
he has come to console the hetaera SaA^uKiSsika (who has 
recently lost her mother) with the ¥rords ol the BuddhaS 

Vanarajiki, daughter of Vasantavatl^ coining out of the 
temple of Kamadeva (god of love). 

Irlma and Tambulasena^ engaged in amorous sptwts, 

Kumudvaci^ daught^ of Bhandfrasenii in love with the 
Maurya Priiitf, Candrodaya, who is away fighting with rebel- 
lious Samatitas (desaibed as proft(apatiki). 

Priyangu)as|ik2, daughter of PSficiladasI^ playing with 
kanduka (ball). 

AonadSsI, daughter of Nigarika, in a miserable moodi 
singing a pathetic love-song and pining for Candradbara^ with 
whom she has quarrelled (described as kaldkSntarita). The 
song is in the kcthkaMylc, which is described as 
synonymous with weeping {kaiStkairayath hi gonam perydyo- 
iabdo rudtiasyc), 

Magadhasundarl^ daughter of Nagarika^ described as a 
vasakasafji naytkij singing a catmpudS, called 'Vallabhi". 

Dai^uraka, son of an actress, pupil of the ndtyacafya 
Gandhar>adatia. 

Priyavadanika, maid to Devasena. 

Devasena, sister to Devadatta, in love with Muladeva, the 
^'hero'\ who is deAibed as a native of Piullpuixa, but a 
man of some importance in Ujjayinl. 

The personages in arc much fewer : — 

4resthiputra Knnilaka a reckless young blood whose 
'^misbegotten'’ (ddsyah put rah) father is an obstacle in the 
way of his enjoyment of wine, women and gamblings and who 
feels that he could take an axe like Parafurfima and clear the 
world of fathers.* 

Virunika, maid to Madanaseni. 

Bandhumatika, sitting at her doorstep with CaturiU and 
putting her girdle (mekhald) in place. 

‘ The intsfvisw with tbs Sskys^bbikto is qaeted hy f• W. Tbonss 
{CtnU. pp. ISB-aO). 

* n% convmsiioti with this poe&g rsks has hMi givsa by 7. W. Thoaaia 
^ IpWiiMB of Um itylo fhip/d*, pp. IfibT). 
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Riinadulj desaibed at a kha^diia ttiyika. 

Rautena^ jutt wakiog up .after a drunken revelr)*. 

Pradyumnadati» coming out of Ramilaka's house. 

Viivalaka and Sunaodaj the door of whose house is always 
shut for fear rtf wanderii^ guests. The former is describ^ 
as a penniless nagna4ramdnaka who. fond of courtesans but 
now impotent through disease, cannot give up SunandA* 
like a crow never leaving the outskirts o( a village, while the 
latter, like a dried up river, no longer young or sought after, 
follows Viivalaka. 

In Ubh we meet with : — 

Anangadatti« dau^ter of Visnudatti, forced by her 
avaricious mother to the arms of $amudradatta, son of the 
merchant Dhanadatta, one of *'tfae new nch*' (ndyo^atia* 
kald-vaitravc iia). 

Vilisakaupd^nli a Buddhist Parivrajika of questionable 
morals, quoUi^ Vaitefika and Sirhkhya philosoph). 

RImaseni, mother of CaranadasT. Though ol^ she simu¬ 
lates youth, and is going to fetch her daughter from the house 
of Dhanika, a poor and therefore undesirable lover, on the 
pretence of giving her music lessons. 

Sukumariki, a veteran hetaera, feared and avoided by all, 
oflended with Ramasena, the Raja^lyala, for his unfaithfulness 
to her, 

Dhanamitra, son of the merchant Parihaka, deceived and 
robbed by Ratiaenl. 

Priyaiiguseni, a dancing girl, who has laid a tvager with 
Devadacti on the enacting of a musical play {samgltakn), entitlec* 
PuTdndara-vijaya, in the house of the prince of Kusumapurb, 
She is is described as an expert in the four kinds of Abhinaya 
(acting)^, thirty-two varieties of manual gestures {hasta^f>raenia), 
eighteen wa)^ of dancing (niftkfana), six musical rones {sthdna), 
tluee kinds of motion (g^fi), eight rasoi or dramatic sencimenn?, 
and three kinds of laya in song aiul music 

Kanakalatfi, a cefl to NSrSyanadatik, the heroine. 

Vilvivasudatta, a VTAicirya. 

^Vii. voml fwtanl (ddgtkd), •xtnaaoni (dkirifa] aid in- 

Uraal caavs^ raspsctivslj by wards, iwhira, aztmal dtsai 

or daccfaUon, sad m^fsstatiga of iniaraal fsaJiagi. 
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Perhaps the largest number of persons of an astonithiiig 
variety for Sanskrit claincal dram a " p ersons of that hetero* 
gcneous type which we find in Mrcckikatika^^xcun in PS4a- 
tddstaAa> the last Bhina in the collection, of which a fairly 
full list has already been pven by F« W. Thomas. In later 
Bbanas foreigners are hardly mentioned; and even of coun¬ 
tries and peoples of India by far the largest enumeratif>n occura 
JX which names in one passage Cola, Kerala, Nepala* MSlava* 
Magadha, Kalinga, and Kainitaka. In Pt, on the other hand, 
the peoples enumerated as inhabiting the imperial city arc the 
.4akas, Yavanas, Tusaras, Para«Ikai, Magadhas, Kiratas, Kalifigas* 
Vangas, Kaias, Mihisakas, Colas Paiidyai, and Keralas; and 
mention is also made of Yaudheyas. RohitakaSj BShltkas‘» 
KoAkanas (or Aparintai). La(as, $aurpirikas, Sinhalese, Hlinas, 
AbhTtas, Gargas, N ifSdas, Avantikas, Sauviras, Dtserakas, 
Kimbojas, Barbaras, Karufa Maladas, as well as peoples of 
Vidarbha, Kafi, Koiala, Surasua, ^nd Gandbara. 

The whole trend of this Bhina—the author himself con¬ 
demns humbug and sham at (he outset—is remarkably satirical; 
and the satiric possibilities of incorrigible raket, filthy rogues, 
fashionable idlers, and heartless heuerae, who jostle with each 
other within it» small compass, arc utilized with a great deal 
of wit and no small power of observation and caricature. The 
author vents his spiteful wit all around, especially on ioreigners* 
but directs it chicRv against the Latas and the Daserakas, as 
also in a smaUer degree on the Saurlsfras and MSlavas. It is 
quite possible, as F. W. Thomas suggests, that the application 
of a Actiiious name SIrvabhauma-nagara, instead of Ujjayini 
or Paulipuira, to the imperial city was meant to prevent 
idenLification with an actual capital, whose scandalous gossip 
the poet sought to record in a disguised form; and the name 
itself is made suggestive of the fact ihac one must imagine a 
cosmopolitan city* where the Kum and refuse of all countries 
and nationalities meet. 

It is certainly rignlficant that the types of peoples and 

' MihSprstihsrs BhsdiiTodha it described it the lord of the oorlh- 
em BlhiikiS as well m of the Klr&ia*Maladss : a fact which would aaem to 
ladicate a somewhst eenous locstioa of thiee two pooplia as adiaotai to 
aach oQiar. 
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personages described or ridiculed in all these four 
are such as are unknown to later writm of Bba^a. Characten 
like Sirasvaubhadra. the tky-gazing poet with a verse bn the 
spring recceded on the will, Datrakalaii the pedantic 
Pininian with his sesquipedalian affectation and war on 
the Utantrikas, Safhdbilaka the wided Sakya-Uiiksu, 
Mrdangavasulaka the deaepit nifaka-xnta nicknamed '*Bhava 
Jaradgava", the thoughtless young rake ^es^i-putra Krfnilaka 
averse to marriage, the rogiush old couple Viivalaka and 
SunandS, VilasakauQdinl the hypoaiucal Buddhist PaiivrajiLa 
of easy virtue who always quotes the scriptures—to mention 
only a few—are specimens whidi are unknown to later Bhana> 
writers. The name oi the characters themselves are somewhat 
quaint and unfamiliar to later drama. What is more remark* 
able is that they are not merely types, but distinct individuals^ 
The jkkya Bhil^u and BhikyulJ, who figure also in Bhagavad- 
ajjuklya^ and Afatto-viidsa. disappear from later Prabasana and 
Bhana, and their place is takm, but only rarely, by absurd 
ftrotriyas*, %ricked Pauranikas {Ss and Mk)» $aivas’ and Vai* 
snavas (^dt) or Bhagivatas.^ The animus with which the 
Buddhists are attacked points to a time when such religious 
animosity was still alive and when later religious sects had not 
become so prominent as to be made objects ot satire. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find ^in the group of later 
Bhihas \tyen including Kc and Mk) works like Dvs and Pt, 
which stand unique for their marvellous records of the shady 
lives and adventures, scandals and gossips, of a class of people 
who infest all imperial dties, and which would not be unworthy 
of the pen of the author of Mrechukaftka. The modes of 
expiation p r oposed for Viibunaga, the hero of the latter Bhiu, 
whose dignity has been touched by the insulting bdiaviour of 

* Text pnbliibsd in JB0B8, voL x, pto. i Md ii, IWj pp. ID f. la 
li^afeoeidBlfe (irst half of the twdftk ciBtey) tbsn is a Diganhafa, hoft 
ha is probably a Jdaa. 

* Ths Tifa la Drs awaafi that, If what be a^ b Mi cowect i he 
vmld tam a hotriya t sad Utar oe bs dadans ttat bs ee ald laffisr live 
Mth dntriyai than with iapoMahb Apawaiaa ef tbs dlahelrira^a bMvea. 
He dso tUodsa with rspagiiaMe to tba neatly, ipa^ sad eonaooa faet 
of the ffiotrlyas, teoebed aad ao f i hi ppe d by mm, 

•Ihi HsUe-eddM bgam Pafapates aad Kipaliai 

< Aa b Tataarija'a Hdtpo-<d^dMpi. 
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Madanasenika, arc indeed amusing and indicate a natural gift 
of polite banter. Some think that it is not Visnunaga^ but the 
girl herself who should expiate for setting her foot upon such 
a beast; others suggest that Visnunaga should rub and shampoo 
her tUshonoured feet. Another proposes that he should bathe 
his head uith the water with which she washes her feet» and 
drink the same; while the poet Rudravannan prescribes chat 
his dishoQouied head should be shorn. But in the end. it is 
agreed, on the proposal oi the presiding rake, that Madana- 
senika should put more sense into her lover by setting her iooi 
on the president's own head in the sight of Viinunaga. The 
former of the Rhanas. again, gives us an amusing epitome of 
the aesthetic and moral laws which govern the life of a rake and 
forms a companion volume to works like KuitcnVmaia} Some 
of ihe interesting topics ducussed are : "If money alone attracts 
a courtesan, why do theorists classify them as uitamS, 
mcdhyamo, and adhamh V" "What are the signr of love in 
hetaera i** '*Why is it that the hnt union U not always plea¬ 
sant "How to propitiate an offended woman }'* and so 
forth. The reply to the last of these questions will illustrate 
the mode of discussion. The Vita admits at the outset that it 
is a difficult question, for (he anger of a woman is. like remittent 
fever, hard to doctor, but goes to discuss various remedies that 
have been proposed. He rejects pidc’patana (falling at the 
feet) as no remedy ; for what humiliation is there in falling at 
the tet. tender as a twig, of a lovely woman, when one does 
fall at the smelly feet of an <rfd priat, rough with corns and 
looking like a hard and contracted old crab* Those who say 
that swearing is a remedy forget that even mpectable women, 
not to fpeak of courtesans, do not put any faith in the swear¬ 
ing of a rake. Of course, it does hdp a little if by words and 
gestures you can make her laugh, for this is. no doubt, a means 
to sound the depth of her anger; but the Vita himself would 
argue, from actual experieoa, that kissing is the most effective 
way of appeasing an angry woman- It is also characteristic 
that the Vita shoold combat with some heat the injunedtm of 
some distnUras (hat one should avoid the company of vroman. 
He ends with an doquent diiooune on the joys of a rake's life. 

* It k satiess ffui HawsMalts (Osbbi.* p. 899) awafttefa Ibm worin 
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whidi cannot be compared to the traditional delights of the 
dlstnkira*$ heaven. But the Vita, in spite of his questionable 
habits, is not devoid of all sense of honour—there is hcHiour 
among rakes—and insists that nothii^ is more heinotik than 
ingntitude, himself always assiduous in the service of his 
friends. 

Indeed, the Vita is not altogether a despicable character, and 
is not such a coward and worthless amorist as the later 
BhSnas depict him, A sharp and rake as he is, he is still a man 
of wit, polish, and some culture—a pafcci man of the world; 
and the serious way in which he discusses delicate problems in 
the doctrine of love shows not only his profound acquaintance 
with the gay science, but also bis extensive experience au fond 
of the ways of the hetaera. The Vaifiki Kala or Vaifika Upacara, 
as this art is called, is elaborated by writers on Kima^iastra, 
and touched upon by Bharata in ch. xxiii: but something 
more than mere study of such works was necessary, via. its 
practical application involving a deep knowledge of human, 
especially feminine, nature. The Vila as a character is neglected 
in the serious drama; but he appears in Ctfrudaria and attains 
considerable development in Micchaka/tka. In the Bhwa 
he is in all his glory. Bbarata lays down that the Bhana should 
be dhurtMfif^i^amprayojyc; he need not be the '‘hero’', as 
he is not in most of these carlv Bhanas. But as he is the only 
character who hlU the stage, the ''herosbtp" is very naturally 
transferrid to him in later Bhanas. He is still figured as a 
poet skilled in the arts, especially in music and erotics; but 
he is not, as we have already remarked, of very haoic proper- 
CuML He appears essentially as an erotic character in con* 
lonnity with the predominantly erotic nature of later Bhfinas, 
a gallant in the wont sense and nothing more, casting his 
fawurn right and left, and boasting ot a hundred conquests 
in the hetacn-world, a cowardly, mean, fickle man about town~ 
a poor shadow ol his temcr self I 

It has been remarked more than once before that it is very 
ftriking indeed that the sktiric and comic tendency, which 
should be ri^tly emphasised in a BhSni from its close tdation- 
ih^ with the Prahtmna and its aasodatioo mth **low^’ characters. 
Is so prominent in the CaturbUnl, but dimppears gradually in 
Hter Bhisjai, sAidi become in course of time entirely erotic 
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No doubt, the erotic tesdenc), in spite of the silence of Bhsrtu 
and hit commentator, was an inseparable feature of the 3hana 
from the earliest time, and the figure of the Vipi as the principal 
actor naturally kept up and fostered it. But vdiat is signifiant 
is that the erotic suggestion geu the upper hand in later Bhapai, 
which do not make the best of the a>mic possilulities erf the 
society which they handle and whichs lends itself readily to sudi 
treatment. The very names of later Bhanas, such as Sjnfira- 
tfhQfa^j Srhgara^tilako, irhgara-saruosva, SrfigSra’maHjati, Pa- 
flcabdna-vijaya or R^a-sodana, emphasise their exclusive tendency 
towards the erotic smd their diminishing interest in comedy or 
satire. The conclusion is, therefore, not unlikely that the age of 
the CalurbfiSnt must be reckoned at a time when the authev of 
the Bhana had greater freedom of handling and could draw upon 
other legitimate sources of interest than the erotic. We have 
seen that Bharata gives us no prescription regarding the Rasa 
to be delineated in the Bhana, and therefore left the earlier 
authors unfettered in this respect But from Dbanaftjaya’s 
time it is distincth understood that the erotic and the heroic 
should be the Rasas proper to a Bhana. The heroic was pro- 
bably dropped as unsuitable to the ewential character of the 
play itself, but the erotic came to prevail. VisvanStha's excep* 
tion that the KaiiikI Vrtti may sometimes be allowed is quite 
in keeping with the erotic spirit of later writings, as this dra* 
made style gave a greater scope Co love and gallantry. These 
considerations suggest for the Calttrbhdni a date much earlier 
than that of Dhanafijaya, in whose time the erotic convention 
appears to have been firmly established. 

This suggestion receives support from another, i£ apparent* 
ly minor, considention. Dhanafljaya and other later theorists 
insist that the narrative (t/uffu) shoi^ be invented by the poet 
(kalpita), i.e. it diould not ba bamd on actual (i.e. contem* 
porary) or historical or I^endary incidents; an injunction 
whidi is wanting in Bharata, in whose time perhaps sudi a 
hard and fast rule did not obtain. The authors of the Catur- 
bAtffiT cannot he said to have Mlowed or known Dhanafijaya’s 
prescription rqiardiog the nature of the plot. One can never 
affirm that society sudi ai depicted in Dvs or Pt is enrirdy 
imaginiry and does not poisew a basis of mctuality. The learn¬ 
ed editors of these Bhinas have actually noted, in the case of 
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the fint Bhana, Pp, chat it i» probably based on some o^edt 
veniMi of the legend of Muladeva KarnMuta, which is alluded 
to by Bana» and which goes back to the Brhai^fhd, KarnTsuta 
being regarded tradidonally as the author of a manual on the 
art of chefc\ Indeed, the irnfMession that one gets from cheie 
Bhinas is that the chief object of their authors is to caricature 
and satirize certain aspects of contemporary sodety and present 
to us a fairly faithful picture of a certain class of men and 
women in an interesting period. In the later Bhinas, on the 
ocher hand, the narrative, keeping strictly lo the later rigid 
Alamkirika prescription, is entirely imaginary; the picture is 
somewhat factitious, and the characters: are rather types than 
individuals of real flesh and blood. One would seek in vain 
in these decadent writings for the power ol observation and 
reproduction of real life which is so vividly exhibited by the 
authors of the CaturbhSm The later Bhanas are in a narrow 
sense artistic produaions, imitative and rcprodiictive of earlier 
works, or entirely invented, and give us a sense of that artifi' 
dality which is inseparable from all laboured composition. 
There is less exuberance of life, the descriptions are moxt elabo- 
rate, and the style and treatment lack case and naturalness, 
althou^ they might have gained in elegance and gracefulness 
One can never deny that the Bhanas, without exception, 
ire hopelessly coarse; but a distinctim can be made between 
what may be called the conventional indecency of later Bhanas 
and the strong and honest plain-q)eaking or broad jesting, even 
if resulting in coaneness of ideas and expression, which marks 
the CaturbhinJ, It is more than useless to read austere morals 
into these old-time playwrights or damn them for .want of 
locals; but the polished and factitious indecency of later 
BhS^as (all the more deplorable) stands in vivid contrast to the 
easy and gentrine, if gross, ideas and expression of the Catur- 
which cannot but appeal to the robust and keen appre- 

' >[7 ceUeagas, Dr. R. G. Bsssk, draws mj atientioo io tbs story o! 
Ualadsvt sad DmdsUi, gircB ia Jtcobi's tn 

as. rifl, pp. 86 f., wbm Mfiladevs sppeirs ai a piinoa whs 
h an sipsrt ia tha art of dsisetliif thiores Tba rafsronce by Bii^a will 
W fevad ia fddaiaisH (sd. Pstmoa. 1900. p. 19. 11 IMT), wbsrs 
peaaloi tflarion Is alto mads to 6 Ua •ad.VipBll of tbr story. 
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elation of a man who Ia untouched by the comfortable 
and self-righteous attitude of the bourgeoisie or the rehned 
gen deman liness of the aristocrat. The coarseness of later 
Bhanai consists chiefly in the erotic stanzas an4 description 
of erotic situations, which are composed^ mmre or less, in accor* 
dance with an established literary convention, and which, more 
than anything else, are the ready means of displaying a full 
knowledge of the Kama fastra. This convention was, no doubt, 
very old, obtainir^ from the time of the earlier rlaatj cal poets, 
but what the polished court-poets lacked stMDetimes wap Che 
frank expression ot physical affection Jn its exceedingly human 
aspect. Coarseness or vulgarity, no doubt, is a thing not desir* 
able in higher forms of art^, the theorists condemn it, but 
strangely enough they allow what is called here conventional or 
artistic indecency. There is always a distinction between natu¬ 
ral vulgarity and artistic indecency. What is naturally gross or 
grotesque may not be pleasant, but it is nearer life in its primal 
sensation# and in its terrible sincerity; it is not smoothed over 
with finer workmanship which tends to make its latent sugges¬ 
tions all the more vivid. The earlier Bbana, though lacking 
this finer workmanship, is marked bv a bonhomie which indi¬ 
cates a naive exuberance, a sense of enjoyment of the good 
things of life which we cannot expect in the cultivated writers 
of a more sophisticated age. It is, therefore, not unamusing 
to find, as a sign of simplicity, peofJe discussing physical facts 
of life with such entire franknm as they do in thcM earlier 
Bbknas. A comic but vulgar imagery like (Pt p. 12) : 

cumbana-raktam sosya daianaih cyuta-mulam itmano 
vadane || 

jihvi^ula-S{:^taih Uu4 iti kftva niraf(luvat || 
would be eschewed with horror or treated as an instance of 
the Kbhatsa Rasa^ by the later and more elegant writm; but 
things like these are given with perfea nidVeU by the authoca 


' XfnMndrs. who quota this vtns m an Iftatsnos of daunUya in the 
of Baia, nmarks : aWe hOtpe fm mf e Hh h a h e v rn ^ hi pmH mee 
Mvna^liptmetvc ktttuma'khharmfAH^jwf^fiU^ed mfptifapi peMm- 
SMuoUftM rdMlMw iiroAtta^ »|d#AS peri c u mhm i fusi 
epe eputa deSmatpa hUkei»mpet9m peUkiepm^, 

ns in h4§pe-re$mpe lAneitpe ikOn, sd. KStyaiSll» p. IH)* 
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oi the Caturbhdnl who are easily toleraot of such ccdloquial 
libo^deSp often lapsing into vulgarity. 

It is pr<^>er to note in this connexion that these authors 
are not indeed ignorant of the Uma<iSstra; for while two 
Sutras frtni Datuka^ a predecessor of Vicsyiyana» are actually 
given in two Bhanas. Safa in the third Kiana laughingly alludes 
to Datuka's use of the sacred om at the outset of his unvcdic 
Sutras. It is significant, howew, that Vatiyayana, who is quot¬ 
ed frequently in later Bhanas (e.g. Ss p. S7), is never alluded 
to in the Ca^ur^hanr. While a knowledge of the Kima-iistra 
and conformity to its regulations cannot be denied to the 
authors of the Caturbhdnt, it was not to them a lifeless science 
which can be exploited for the purpose of composing erotic 
venes and deKribing erode situations. 

An attempt has been made in the above exposition to 
establish chat the CelurhhSnt form a group by themselves, be¬ 
tween which and the later Bhanas, the earliest of which is cer¬ 
tainly not earlier than the thirteenth century, a considerable 
time must have elapsed. In spite of the fact that the Mk 
itself a mitra bhana, this wOTk, as well as Kc, stands midway 
as it were between these two groufu, and illustrates the charac¬ 
teristics of a period of transition from the one to the other, 
if such a period of tranrition can be allowed. The Icrwer limit 
ot the date of fiySmilaka's Pt is obtained, as the editors have 
already noted, by the reference of Abhinavagupta, Runtaka, and 
Ksemendra, all ^ whom belong to the end of the tenth century*, 
a fact whidi is amfiimed by the general inference drawn above 
that these Bhiui should be placed mudi earlier than the stan- 

^ Dk» p. 94 ; Pf p. & Mraiion is mide of poAfttro ud 

li ^brodisiie is /’p p. 13 

* Oot ArimiUkft u th* MAa h KfssMadrm'a dySmsIo, Si the two rmm 
quoted hj K|emendts (Aveit. tie. ed il 16 ; dfurfWe-M. ed U, 31) see to 
bs fonad ui our BhSes se 35 isd Ul. The verts ueribed to tyesuUks 
in Hvhkiptdteii 8M aadoobtsdly refers to oar the sec ond lias of 

Shi WM oooomaf ia s modfasd form in iL The edttori sm 

probsUr right in disUagaishiag bin fren dTiasIs, who wst M^ume- 
bhst^’s Qam. 9. W. Thosus auhn e elip when bs speekt of Hehims- 
khsHa Unself and not hie taseher as (bs ton of DhsiiTa. 8ts 8. K. Do, 
toisMt metitt, vat i* p. 1541. a. Tbrns rilitli— bp XasHialrUa 
asUwrs mako It ptobste that dpinUskSp dpissalske or djiaale. was e 
‘aiithwasr^* {adkys}g as the oelcpboa ssps. 
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dard dramatuigic work of DbanaAjaya, and wbich disposes 
entirely of the rather uninformed oinniou of A. B. Keith 
that none of these Bhi^ need go beyond 1000 a. d. The 
lower limits of the date of Pp and Dvs are given by Hemacan- 
dra’s quotation and reference in his KSvySnuiSsana, but the 
lower limit of the date of Ubh is not known*. It is^ however, 
not unlikely, on the grounds set forth above, that the lower 
limit obtained for Pt should be taken as the lower limit of the 
date of all these Bhinat, which exhibit similar characteristics. 

But me important point made out by F. W. ThomM with 
regard to Pt, which applies to all these Bbinas, is that there is 
nowhere any suspicion of Muhammadans. In the case of Pt 
it is also scrai^, as the same scholar points out, that “in a 
scene favouring Western India Gurjarts are not mentioned", 
although the Li(as figure so prominently. In one of the later 
Bhara (Mk) Gurjara men and women are spitefully des¬ 
cribed (i^. 2S'5,), while the LStas diuppear entirely from these 
late plays. The contempt poured upon the Guptas in Pi, to 
which one may add the meution of a Maurya prince in Pp, may 
or may not be an important point; but there can be no doubt 
that the types of peoples and personages described or ridiculed 
in all these four ^anas are not the same types as are known 
to later writers of Bhana. 

The lexicographical and stylistic peculiarities to which 
F. W. Thomas alludes also point to the same direction and 
suggeM an early date. It is not pouiUe for us to enter into 
this question within the limits of the present essay; but it 
may pointed out that these peculiarities show greater affinity 
to the earlier classical drama (especially to Mrcchakatikti^ than 
to its later imitation, ^an from the use of a large number 
of unfamiliar or obscure wcads and expressions (eg;, kaurakuc! 
in the sense of “^dery’’ or “hypocrify”, Pt p. 2; dhintn in 
the sense of “fdlow”). oim may. for instance, point out that the 
word vSsu, used here in addresring a young girl, b imt known 
to later playwrights; but it is found in Afrcchakalika. AWen* 

* Th« fact that oas vans from it is quoM bjr Tsmaaf|Ch*|wti dMs 
net help u maoh ; ter tUs ■>!»■*n» on Dss4b> quotas Ihs Date- 

Ttpakt asd Bhojs, sad maat thar a teia bs s tairljr 1^ writer. ( ciawt, 
howarv, sfraa with F. W. Them ia Us opiaiaB that iha Baaea date 
mi dap^ fren later typM. My r iwe n s already |ivan abeva. 
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tJon may be drawn also to the honc^iitc inode of addressing one 
in the third person as detfStiam priya/i^ (Pp p. 4, Pt p. 15); 
io the use of dm and cftgho as interjecUuns; lo the allusion 
renting the employmenr ot mrdaAga oi drum in the Anka 
of a drama (Pp, p. 14, Pt p. 15)« to gramjiiaiical irregulariucs 
like kokili gattu ^icm (Pp p. 1)^ and to many othei little points 
of interest of the same nature^ which space forbids us to deal 
with in deuil. The language employed it Sanskrit throughout 
with the exception of im'o short ^rakrtt paf»sages in Pi (pp. SI, 
25); and its racy, weil-turned. and cun versa lional tone and 
character, very unlike that of the aS^iec) ptose of Kddambaif 
and Vasavadotta, is rightly charactered by F W. Thomas as 
^'the veritable ambrosia of Sanskrit speech'*^ 

The general atmosphere of these plass, their style and 
treatment, their real licerarv qualitv, their natural humour and 
polite banter, the types nf men and natiem^ dealt with, are, 
however, points which, as wc have already briefly discussed, avp 
of great iinpc^nce in determinir^ th«’ nc;c. if not the exact 


' Ths Yirttiki on Pumni vi 3. 22 uyi Ujf atm m 

a/ug laktaigah. BhsVtnjt DIksita odds ifi nt mdrikAt, i.e. when 
the Mrlee is that of a fool There is tao enUioTit;^ foi th,s, either in the 
or in the KAHtlti On tJie vontrary. I’etiuijeJi on t. 3 14 usee 
the phnse ii^^rentJ/ id d rood tense fhtgkfigur Jfi'andiii pnga 

agy^mOn tft. Buns, 'm his Pat^ti fanto (ed. N. S ? . 1916, p. 25, 1. 13). 
dkei it ill llie benonhe Mnse, on sihich dsaikeru lenmike * dridnilm 
Bgfii guitlitnaavt/it end quotes the Yuttiks fUf/hgtr nink Miinm^e (ed 
Jbelekfkiiri, 3rd ed , 1917, p 23bj eppeer.5 io he\o buen tho eurliest euihoi 
to nis t)ie phriie m t dqirteaU.iy scose, srhen' it is expisijied by the 
author of the ^Pmdtpa as pain oi the jirplication being ihsi the 

sacrificial aaigisti (|wf«i*3) are the favoniites ol grid^ See 8. F. Clistarvedi 
in Pfocefdmgi of Aif-iftdia (hunt <*imt ^ viii (IJysMio), 1657, pp. 736-44. 

* The in ridKules the sfiected ^mscIi oi the Pupiman and asks 
him to use converwtionaT langntge, hot this eppima to huit the dignity 
of the learned grammarian The pas age ia iwvrth quoting : PraslUaiy 
dAordft. ffd^Anays atmS/t rm.si ti</Aa*e Mff4c/ xng'aicmibktr 
«63ik<Mfvtn. SUdhv rgarohbrilmffb rdta nufa, abhkjanaah Ai 
fagam idfidtfmh larahh^dgAia^dmbkagdn&ii itotra-t Ua-Hi 4 ek<hbk^tdHddi 
iqdydhmpa*r4g«ry^ioMdsi>si To whkh the grarDminan mpliea : X’atAoin 
o3m iddn Im akfAo rd radilka^ t'M rfpMo- t lyA uf faMopdrijitAm dseiv- 
dkauMoghmik rdoam HUffga ofriHantam' v*a m6dkutga*kom<ddih han< 
fyteiT 
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date, o£ these Bha^ From such facts revealed by the text 
F. W. Tbonas would suggest for Pt a date much earlier than 
the lower limit fixed by the reference of Abhinavagupta, aad 
place it in the time of Harm of Ranauj or even that ^ the later 
Guptas. i.e. in the sixth and seventh centuries. It is hi|^ly 
probable that the other Bhanas in this collection alio belong 
10 the same age—the age of the earlier classical dramatists; and 
if this is so, the historian (A the Sanskrit Drama need not regret 
any more the alleged failure of the classical drama to preserve 
some early specimens of this form of composition. 

JUAH, JuotTj 19 % 
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In hit article oxi The NaySyemya and the Bhagavatas pub 
liihed in the Indtan Antiquary, September 1908, Grienon pui 
iorward a lomewhat remarkaMc hypothecs (pp. 253^) of the 
^lar origin of Bhagavatiim. The view does not appear to have 
attracted much notice from tcholart a>mpetent to pronounce 
an opim<Mi on the subject; but it has neither been directly 
approved nor directly ditcreditecL Since the theory hat been 
repeated by (Pierson in his article on Bhakti-marga in Hastings' 
Encyclopaedia of Relipon and Eihtcs ii, p. 540, where he practi* 
cally reproduces his previous statements and argumenu, a few 
remarks on the question may be offered. 

Grierson very clearly states his position when he says: 
''We have no literary evidence as to ^e train of reasoning by 
which this doctrine (i.e. the monotheistic Bfaakti-doctrine of 
the BhSgavata religion) was reached, but to me it appears more 
than probable that it was a development of the Sun*worship 
that was the common heritage of both toanches of the Aryan 
people—the Branian and the Indian." His relevant arguments 
may be summarised thus: (i) All the legends dealing with the 
origins of the Bhigavata religion are connected in some way or 
other with the sun. (ii) Some of the exponents, incarnations, 
or devotees of the cult art either descendants erf the sun or 
connected therewith, (iii) The Bhagavau eschatology lays down 
that the liberated souls fine of all pass through the sun on its 
way to the Uiagavat. (ir) The Bhagavat is identified with 
Vifnu, who was originally a sun^od 

One wishes that most of the obscure ideas in Indian religi* 
ous history could be traced back so clearly and definitely; but, 
unfcMtunately, the available data forbid us to make such a sum¬ 
mary reconstruction. It is not necessary to tra^ here the deve- 
lopment of Bhakti*ideas, whether monotheistic or otherwise, 
in early Indian litnaturc: tor competent scholars have already 
brought forward enough evidence to show that these ideas can 
be traced to remote antiquity and that they had no con* 
nectioD, in their crigin or developments with sun-worthip. The 
Inchoate Bhakti*ideas in Vedic literature are not connected 
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with any of its ftve or six solar deities, not even with Vif^u; 
but centre chiefly round the more ethical Vanu(^» who is asso¬ 
ciated indeed wi^ the solar Mitra, but whose tx'igin is admitted¬ 
ly obscure. Not even Mitra could attain the supreme eminence 
hU Iranian double, but merged his Vedic individuality in 
that of hii greater associate Varu^a. The Iranian cult may 
have develc^f^ as sun-wordiip, but do such cult centred round 
the Vedic Mitra. If some hymns of a devotional character are 
addressed to Aditi and the Adityas, it it dMie chiefly thtou^ 
their connection with Vanina and tbrougb their mpre {vo- 
nounced ethical character as deities of grace and benevolence. 
In the only Upaniud in which theistic devotionaliMn of a 
somewhat seaarian characccr is prominent and unmiirakablei 
and whid) directly employs the term bhakti, it is conneaed 
not with a solar god but with Rudra-$iva, a deity of entirely 
different origin. Our data may not be enough to determine 
the exact train of ideas through which Bhakti-doctrine develop¬ 
ed in Bbagavatism; but it is cleai that the traces of the idea 
in early Indian liieraiure are independent of any original or 
developed trait of sun*wor$btp. 

It IB likewise unnecessary far us to trace in detail the early 
hiHoiy of monotheistic ideas in Indian religious history.’ We 
have enough evidence now to show that it is too bastv a gwera- 
lisation to regard Indian mmotheism as a development of sun- 
wonhip. Heliolatry is very ancient in India, and no one would 
deny that certain mythological figures are perhaps solar in 
origin. Solar myths can also be traced in some ot the Indian 
religious cults and legends of admittedly independent origin 
Some elements even of the Buddha legend, as Senart has demon- 
strated. can be derived front kAzt culu. All this may be admit' 
ted: but they tannoi prove an) direct or inner connection of 
Indian monotbetsm, which has a long and independent history, 

' Whetbsr Bbakti ia its ssrHsr histonesJ stsgss wss it sU sio&othsittic 
» s quMUott which, is Mr^aal DsifnpU ri, 1930, 351-33) 

bss slrasAy shown, is sxtrenslj dsWiahl^ Bsrly lodim fsonotbsin 
niid noi htve bees s purslj sUdcsl doetrini, CMitrisg rouad dirotietiil 
idssAj ii wti sIm ipecnlstiTC and ritosliitic, as sridsoosd bp ths Afni- 
'Brshmspsipsti'Ilirsapaf^rbhs-Pr^ipsli hpiani sad tster Bithma^ie 
sad thiosophifi tb«on« The idea ef tbs AIhgod sod ths Oss-|od md, 
•however, be distingnished 
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wiili any form of lun-worship. Indeed, no student of Indian 
religion will seriously maintain ti>day that Indian monotiieian3« 
the history of which can be traced to Vedic times» where 
it cannot be shown to have aoy connection with any of the 
Vedic &un-gods« is a form of heliolatry, either in ns origin or 
or in its development, even assuming the influence or contami¬ 
nation of solar legends and solar cults. 

Even the earliest traces of Bhagavaiuni as a pupulai cult 
ul Vifnu-NirS)ana>Kniia-Vasudeva do not betru) any such 
connection. While the legendaiy. euhcmcristit and Brahmanic 
dements in the frankly obscure hi^iories of Nara^ana. krsna 
and Visudeva do not imoUc any reieic^vc to a solar deity, tbt 
generally accepted solar origin of Vistiii proves nothing Thougli 
his original solar character and hU cosmic association with lighi 
life and blessedness may have helped to raise him to his latt^ 
eminence, it has yet scarcely anvihing to do wiiR hii epi> 
character at a sectarian god ol Visnuuin, Niritannm or Bhajt. 
uiitm. Even if strong traces of his solar origin are siiH retuu 
(d in the epic conception of this deit} m hi> many epithet 
<id*.cntures, and direci idenitlication with the sun. he is stih 
not a solar god in the Epic, but an entirely new mythological 
being, transhn-Ricd by new myths and legends, and ic^shapeci 
hy philosophy, uiysiicism and practice of piety, as well as bv a 
(oiiiplcx body of superstition, custom and sentiment. 

Nor is epk Visnuism anywhere a form of sun-worship 
There are'Sauras or sun-wonhippers m the epic itself ^ but these 
sinnd apait from the Visnuites, NarSyanlvas. or Bhigavata^ 
IF Blinktj for the Sun-god is described (in special connection 
with the story ol Karna) in Mbh. lii, 1 f. (Bomb, ed.), the 
(*]>ic sectarianism was elastic enoi^h to*ndiuU. as occasion arises, 
lihaktt for ^tsa or Brahma, as well as fo^^-hosi of other deities, 
N<ic much capital need be made out of the myths or traditions 
which declare that the Satvatas or P&riraratras derive rheit 
cioctrinc from the Sun himself (xii. .135. 19; 339, 119f; 348. 59). 
or that thev have a faith (curiously connected with whar is call¬ 
ed Saiiikhya-Yoga) taught to SarasvatT In the Siin (xii. 516, 3*6), 

' Tbs antiqnif.t aait (udimnous c’ltiacUi of the uonJup of the Sturt 
<-alt mast he idmitted; but foraga trAnence, ebitfly from Irinita sourest 
on tbi UUr dt^tlspomt of ibt mU Is t)so proboMs (toe K C, BBtadar 
ktr. rakfsoriiw etc., | 114«U) 
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or that tho emancipated muU pau through the sun-door to 
Narayana (xii. 544, These stories or statements are some¬ 

what qualihed in the £pic itself; £or all the differeilt mythical 
accounts of the origin of the FaficarStra-Naraya^ya-Sitvata* 
Bhigavata religion agree in deriving the doctrine dirMtly from 
Narayana himself or from the Bhagavat; the Sun in the form 
of Suxya or Vivasvat being only one of the secondary recipients 
and promulgators (9S9» 110*12 and 11B*21; 948; 44{). These 
statements, however, are on a par with those made in the 
Bhagavad'pts itself (iv. 1-9) that the doctrine was originally 
communicated to Vivasvat, or that those who die while the 
Sun is in his utfcriyai^ go to Brahman (ix 24). These legends 
and beliefs undoubte^y show the influent of solar myths or 
solar cuhs on Paficaratra or Bhagavaiism, but they do not prove 
that its inoiiothciiik doctrine of Bhaktl was derived from sun- 
worship. The same remarks must also apply to Vaifoava 
hagiology, which connects its saints and incarnations with solar 
myths. The sources of an ActQ Santiorum arc always diveiie 
and polygenous. By a curious process of religious lyno^sm, 
the epic Visnu as the supreme deity, as well as Visnuism, absorb¬ 
ed older myths and legendi (e.g. the cosmogonic myths of 
Prajapati) and put on newer mythical identifications. The 
influence of independent Saura sects or Saura cults, as well as 
the residues of the original conception of Visnu as a solar god. 
must have something to do with all this; and the easy-going 
religious attitude of thr Epic, with iu theory of manifestations 
or incarnations and with its accommodatiiig;philosophical doc¬ 
trine which believed in unity but allowed it\temporary per¬ 
sonifications as divcnity, did not disdain conscious or uncondous 
contaminations. 

Barth would go a step further and ttgud Krsna himself 
(independently, and not as identified with Visnu) as a solar 
deity. H. Ray ChaudhuiF is right in rejecting su^ an opinion 
with the remark that the Hypothesis is of a piece with those 
brilliant theories which would resolve the figure of the Buddha 
into a solar type and the history of Buddhinn into a solar myth. 

BS08, Vi, Ifill. 

’ Barf If BUtarp e/ ikr a Snd M p. 86. 



THE VEDIC AND THE EPIC K^A 


There ii lome apcculatioo regarding the identity ot the 
epic Visodeva-Kri^ with the Ktim of viii. 74j' iriioin 

the Anoknnuni uyle^ K|^ and. with Krina Devaki* 

putra, who ii desoibed a« the pupil of Ghora Ahgiraaa in the 
Chindogyc-Upanisad (iii 17. 6); and it hai been luggetted that 
a tradition exiited, from the time of the Rg'Veda and the 
Ch^ndogy&ijpanifad, of Vasudeva^Krt^ as a Vedic jeer or 
teacher. This spcculuioti is neccssiuted by the hict that two 
important features <d Vasudeva^Knna emerge in^ the £pic» name¬ 
ly, Kff&a as the not-overscrupulous tribal chief, and Etsm as 
the deiBcd philosophical and religious teacher; and it is felt 
that the two features should be reconciled. It has been suggest- 
ed that these figures belong to different cycles of legend. Some 
scholars have even gone to the length of separating these two 
aspects of Knaa, although there is no conclusive evidence or 
tradition for this procedure in the Epic itself. We have R. G. 
Bhaiidarkar’s suggMion, accepted by Grierson and Garbe. but 
rejected by Hopkins and Keith, that Vasude^'a^Krnm was origi¬ 
nally a local or tribal chief who was deified, or a legendary 
saint of the Vryni-Sitvatas whom he taught a monotheistic 
religion; that be lived in the 6cb century B.C., if not earlier; 
that OTginally he was quite different from the Ki^a of whcmi 
a tradition is supposed to exist from the time of the Rg^da 
and the ChSndog^’-Upanisad as a seer or teacher; that Visudeva 
became identified with Visnu earlier than with Knua; and that 
the legends came to be mixed up. But it must be said that these 
facile, though attractive, conjectures are not proved. Some scho¬ 
lars have even maintained that Visudeva-Krsna did not figure 
at all in the original Epic, but was introduced later, perhaps to 
justify the action of the Pandavas; but this is also an unproved 
^ypothcris the same type. The existence cf cydes of legend 
in an tpic like the MahabhSrata is indeed not denied, but the 
atmmpdon of two several K^nas is based upon the further 
a priori amuniption that the Knna-legend in the Epic must 
be analyied into taml groups, and that each of these groups 
wu origintUy cMcemed with different persons of the same 
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njm g, but, wa^ ^ubsequeoU) mixed up to torm one 
mM round one personality. Whatever plausibility these at^ 
sumptions may possess, there is, unfortunaiely, nothing conclu* 
sive in the £pir itself* nor in the previous literature, to wmant 
such a complacent splitting up of the existing data« 

it is noteworthy that the identity of the Vedic Kiwa with 
the Epic Ersna is not at all supported by the Puranic tradition. 
Wc haVe no description, either in the Epic or in the Puritia, 
oi Kfsna as a seer of Vedic Mantras or as a pupil of an Upa* 
nisadic seer. In the Puriiuc tradition the name of Visudeva* 
Krsna's teacher is given as Kasya SaiiidTpani of Avanti, and 
that of his initiator at As a Er^ia, lather of Viivakiya, 

i* mentioned in Rg-vciia i* lib. 29 and i. 117. 7, and a Kfsna 
Harita in AOateya Atc^iyoka iiL 2. b. u is dear that Kffna is 
iioi an uncommon nonnlivtne name; but the attempu to con¬ 
nect or ideniih these Krsnas, ur to establish the tradition of 
4 sage Kysna **iroin the time of the vedic hymns to the 
time of the Chindogya Upani^d*'. as R. G. Bhandarkar suggeiu, 
have not* so far. proved very successful. All that can be said 
without dogiiiaiism U that (here are ihe Vedic and Upanlsadic 
Krsnas, on the one hand, and the Epic and Puranic Effna, son 
(it Vasudeva. uu the other, but that the links which would 
connect or identify ihem bc)ond all doubt arc unfortunately 
missmg. 

These missing links arc supposed to be furnished, how¬ 
ever, in the case at least of Krsna of the Cfcflndogyd Upanisadt 
by the fact that he ts desexibed therein as DcvakJ puira. and by 
the allegation that there is a close similar! t) between the doc¬ 
trines taught to Krsna DevakT-putra in the Upan4ad and the 
doctrines uugbt by Vasudeva-Krsna in the 
Although the pouibility of accidental coincidence of names is 
not altogether excluded, there can be no doubt that a very 
strong point, and perhaps the only strong point, of this view 
lies in the limilarity of the description Devahl-putra. as well 
us in the comparative raritv of the name hevakl. But this one 
circumstance alone cannot be taken as conclusively supplying 
ihc means of connexion between the two K|^as. For corrobo¬ 
ration, therefore, iomewhat doubtful similarity has been to- 
dustriously discovered between the teachings of Ghora Ahgirasa 
to Erma DcvakT-pulra and the teachings of Vtaidcva-Enna to 
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Arjiuu, Af this point hai been aigued in some detail,‘ it would 
be wonh while lo diiciiit it here. 

In the Chandt^ya^Upaniiad iii. 17. 6, Ghora Angirasa, who 
U desoibed in the Kausttaki-Brahma^ 6 as a priest oC 
the Sun, teaches certain doctrine to *od ol Devaki, of 

which the three main pmnts are the following: (i) a mystic 
interpretation of certain ceremonies cceupriied in the Vedic 
taarifice as representing various functions of life, (ii) the efficacy 
of the practice of certain virtues. whiciL are declued to sym¬ 
bolise the Daluiu or priest’s fee, an important element in the 
ritual: the virtues being austerity (Tapas). liberality (DSiu). 
straightforwardness (Arjava), non-injury (Ahiiiua) and truth¬ 
fulness (Satya-vacana). and (iii) the imporunce of fixing one's 
last thronghts on three things, namely, the Indestructible 
(Afcsita), the Unshaken (Acyuta) and the Essence of Life (Prina- 
saddita); and the whole passage concludes with the ciution of 
some Vedk Mantras in praise of the Sun. It is argued that 
these doctrines reappear in the Bhagavad-i^lS, and the cmn- 
cidenoe of certain passages is held u> be striking, fei the GTte, 
there is symlxdical interpreution of saaihce; the virtues are 
also mentioned in xvi. i ; the importance of last thoughts is 
taught in viii. 5 and 10, while the epithets Akfara, Acyuta etc. 
are also found; and lastly, the fractional communication of 
the (viginal doctrines of the Gite to Vivasirat ca the sun-god 
it menticMied in iv. i. 

At first sight, these paralleb appear striking enou^ to 
merit attention, but it it possible to make too mudi of them. 
It must be recognised that the teacbii^ of Ghcwa Adguam, 
even if he is a sun-worshipper, are clearly Upanimdic As the 
Grta admittedly echoes seme of the teachings of the Upanifads, 
and as some of its verses are easily shown to be made up of 
tags, from the Upanitads, such verbal and other parallelisms are 
hardly surprising. The mystical interpretadoo of symbolic 
or symb^isiog of the Vedk ritual is not at all rare in 
the Brlhmatia, Ata^y^ and Upanifad, and cannot be said to 

* Ewsdundn BajehMdhnii far{y Hiat. of tke Sss*. Sad. 

U.. OaleottA Univmsitj 1936, pp. 7MB. Sss alw L. D. Bwiwtt, BMh 
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m, B808. ▼. 19gMD, pp. 63Mr > W. D. P. HiU, MopwadplM (Oxford 
Univ. Pivn), 1998, pp. M. 



be odimve to the traching of Ghon Angiratf, The Bhagavad- 
gJtS probably borrowi the idea from the general Brahma^ic and 
Upaniiadic literature, but there it nothiug to connect it with 
the detaili ol the particular intexpretation given by Gbora 
Artgiraia, Unlett thU can be shewn, the argument loses all its 
force. It is well-known that the Gttd interpretation of laaifice 
is somewhat different, for it not only symbolises the sacrifice 
but also attempts to sanctify it by its theistic theory of desire- 
leu Karman. Not much capital need also be made of the 
enumeration of particular virtues in the GTtS, for it occurs in a 
fairly comprehensive list of godli^ qualities, and forms in no 
sense an exclusive mention of those stated by Ghora A^tasa. 
Nor is it a complete list of the outstanding virtues of the 
£higavaru cult, even though it mentions Ahlriua' on whkh 
Barnett lays a stress greater than that found in the text itself, 
and argues from the prominence given to this virtue in the later 
development of Vaisqavism. Such lists occur also in other places 
in the Mahdbhdrala, as well as in the Gltd, in the descriptions 
of the ideal man from various points of view; and no d^nite 
deduction can be made bom such laudatory enumerations of 
more or less general and recognised vinues- Nochii^ if gained 
by connecting these well known virtues with the three (Dama, 
Tyiga and Apiamada) mentioned in the Besnagar inscription, 
althou^ Apramida of the inimption is miuing in Chora's 
exposition*. The fact is also overlooked that the doctrine of 
Dama, Tyaga and Apramida is not unknown in other parts of 
the Epic, which parts have no palpable connexion with Bhaga- 

• Bse Mrinsl ia ISQ, viai, 1998, pp. 79-61, where the 

qaasiioo cf AhuoA is ditcimed, ud it is HghUj oondndad; "Id tbs 
BhftgavadgUd AhiihsS is msationsd ss e Isodsble eirtas sad is a iMfW 
t^ss, faodib pcniacs (z. 5 ; ziii 7 s ziv. 8 ; zvh. 14) ; bat it is oaS of tbs 
qoMtion that Uie Bbigavst sboaid nuist on this doeirino to Arituif on 
tbs bstUa-lied. To the ^tA-theory of denreleu acUon, u well «■ of tb^ 
loaDorteiLt^ of the self, ihM diattoetioa befewee a iBjarv and non-iajory 
in ileelf is inauteriei. It is markable, therefm, that while Ahiitw.4 
M a vdifions attitode is preeSicaU^ igaorsd in tbs Bh«${tvadpUi, it is 
ladited apoa is the KSfiyaaXya both by legaDd aad pr ac^; tod in this 
Tsqieet) latar Veifpaoa faitha follow the KSriyaoIya nle.** 
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im. ooe feib to see la ^ tried of the iaeoripCin '*i mde saauoeiy of 
She man pnndpiu m tbel of the OUA** 
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vatUm; it occurs, for lostance, in the Sanatsujita sub'parvan 
o£ the Udyoga*. In the same way, the doctrine o£ last thoughu 
cannot be r^arded as an essential doctrine of the GUSt and 
the mention of Akiara, Acyuta etc hardly (woves anything. 
The present writer has alr^y dealt with the next argument 
of the allied connexion of BUgavatism with Sun worship' an 
atguinent which is even less convincing; for no wordtip of the 
Sun is taught anywhere in the Gila, and even admitting the 
influence of the solar cult, the alleged solar oiigin of Bhaga- 
vatiim is an extremely doubtful proposition. 

Barnett admits that the panicular parallels mentioned above 
are not very dote, but he lays stress on their collective signifi¬ 
cance. On ^it there is room tor reasonable difference of impress¬ 
ion : but it would be surely too much to maintain, at Hem- 
chaodra Rayduudhuri does, that the doctrines taught by Gbora 
Aflgitaia “formed the kernel of the poem known as the 
BhagovttdfftS", and build an entire edifice of hypothesis on 
such Kanty and precarious materials as detailed above. It must 
not be forgotten that the parallels in question do not at all 
fonn the cardinal or essential doctrines of the Gits, far less its 
iumma theologiae, as diey avowedly do in the cate of Ghora 
Angirasa’s teadiing; and their indebtedness or otherwise, and 
even their omission, in the GitS would not materially affect 
the substance of the work. 

IffQ, zriii, 1B42. 


‘ Orltiesl Sa., Pooes 1840. fi. 43. 14 i Banbaj* Bd. 5. 43. S8 : damai 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA 


The value of the Bhagavad-gita has been differently 
estimaied b) criucal scholanbip; but ii has never been denied 
that it ranks, as it really does, as one of the greatest religious 
documents uf ancient India and holds a unique place in its 
' religious life. Thai it contains echoes of different voices 
of the past admits of little doubt, but its strong and un¬ 
mistakable religious note supplies the stimulus for an ultimate 
synthesis, which is not mcfrcly speculative but also practical. 
Theie may be some truth in the criticism that the philo^ 
sophical compromise (hat it proposer is in some directions 
transcended by the m)*stir speculations of the Upanifads, by 
the positivist ethical attitude of Buddhism, or by the scholutic 
subtle!) ot later sv'stcms of phil 0 M>pby; bu! a greater and 
mure ardent attempt is nowhere made to turn philosophy into 
practical religion and bring the indhidual and the universe 
into a personal relation with a living god. As (he various 
earlier streams of Puid philosophical thought meet in the work, 
the uncertainty of its philosophical position has presented 
opportunities for the exercise of subtlety of interpreutionp on 
the one hand, and scepticism regarding its consistency, on the 
other; but this unique combination also explains the vital 
influence which the work has exercised over many types of the 
Indian mind. While philosopben of diverse schools interpret 
it in accordance with their own conceptions, and .critical 
scholars quarrel over the question of its consistenc)', its deep 
ethical and religious fervour lifts it above sectarian and scholas¬ 
tic omsiderations and supply nourishment to devout minds as 
a gospel of deliverance. 

Around a work of this character it is only natural that 
controversy should gather from the time of the early commen¬ 
tators to that of the modem critical interpreters. The ques¬ 
tions r^rding its date, its relation to the great Epic, the 
synthetic unity of its teaching, its original form and subsequent 
modifications, its ultimate philosophical stand-point and its 
religious outlook, its origin and its connexion with the history 
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of Kn^a-Vbudeva wonbipi—on these and many other con¬ 
nected problems^ ich<riarly (pinion not only in India but also 
in the West* has been sharply divided. In the present essay 
a detailed discussion of most of these difficult questions will 
not be our direa concern; but we shall briefly rrfer to one or 
two preliminary points. As to the date of the work« authmta- 
tive opinion appears to be veering round the view that the 
workf in its present farm» cannot be placed later than the 
beginning of the Christian era. Hindu tradition believes in 
its own statement that it was uttered by Kysna and Arjuna on 
the field of Kuiuktftra. Amor^ mtxiem Indian scholars, 
Telang and R. G. BhandarLar claim a foirly high antiquity 
for the work, and argue in favour of placing it not later than 
the beginning of the fourth century B.C.; but Laiscn and 
Weber bring it down to the third century A D Garbe. accept¬ 
ing the views of Hopkins regarding the final revision ot the 
Epic as a whole» would not assign the present form of ihe text 
to a period earlier than the first or second century A.D., al¬ 
though he admits that the genuine Gi/fi oripnaced probably 
in the first half of the second century B.C. It is not necessary 
for our purpose to discuss the details of any of these views, or 
come to a definite chronological conclusion, which by the 
nature of the problem is almost an impossibility. It will be 
sufficient for us to accept the almost unanimous admission that 
the work is certainly much earlier than all the existing works 
of a distinctly devotiraal character, and that, as such, it fur* 
nisbes one <k the earliest landmarks in the history of the 
Indian doctrine of rdigious devotion (Uiakti). In view of the 
facts, however, that no dear Buddhistic influence can be traced 
in the work, which shows a tendency of unifying cults and 
creeds, that it echoes the Upaniyads directly a^ presents 
eailia inchoate forms of Sfln^ya, Yoga and Vedanta, and 
that the worship of Vfisudeva which it inculcates may have 
been rd ened to by Pinini, it has never beoi suffidently pn>v- 
ed diac the worit could not luve been produced in the pre* 

poiotL It will be enough for us to recognise that 
Ae praomption of an early date has not been succenfolly 
rebutted, and that most of the aigumenu in favour of a late 
date are mainly con j ec tu r a l or based upon meagre and uncer¬ 
tain data. As the further question of the date of the AfoAd- 
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bhSxata icielf and its mbsequcnt revisuxiy is yet a matter ct 
coatrovCTsy, it is not poaubie, in the (veient state of our know¬ 
ledge, to detennine at what period the Bhafftvatt^tS found 
its way into the main body of the Epic or was'developed futthsr 
from an existing nucleus; but there is nothing to prevent us 
irom assuming that it could not have found its way into the 
^ic or further developed at a very late date. 

As to the process of the alleg^ remodelling, of the worlu 
scholarly opinion has not been unanimous, and there has b^a 
endless discussion about its original form and character. 
Holtunann maintains that the GifS is a Vifnuitc remodelling 
of an originally pantheistic or Vcdantic poem; Hopkins thinks 
that it is a Kys^aite version of an older Vif^uite poem, which 
in its turn was originally a late uuectarian Upanifad; Garbe 
regards it as a popular devotional BbSgavau tract revised in a 
Vcd&ntic sense by Brahnumism; Deuisen is of opinion tbit it 
is a late product of decadent Upani^dic thought; Barnett 
believes that it is a document of the Vasudevic cult, but that 
the different streams of tradition became confused in the mind 
of the author; Keith takes it as an lFpan4ad of the SvetSh/aiara 
type adapted lata to the Kryna cult; while Belvalkar puts 
forward the view that it repcesents the tut elaborate attempt 
made by the Srauta rel^ion to defend orthodox Brahmanism 
against the disrnptive forces of the popular religion. It not 
necessary to accept any of these conjectures, but it must be 
made clear that most oi these views are more or less unproved 
theories or instances of facOe guess-work. It is ndtha scienti¬ 
fic, ntw is it possible without the risk of objections and con¬ 
tradictions, to qiilt up the text convincingly and separate the 
alleged additions on these ot similar precononved grounds. 

It is not dotied that, like the otto portions of the ^>ie 
and like tome of the Upanisads, the GRS fwobably safeed 
occasional interpolations or that it existed in diffarrat recen¬ 
sions ; but to maintain that the woA is a poor patdiwork, or 
to deny that it ia a vital synthetic expression of a particular 
trend ot religious thou^t it to mta the siential sgnificance 
of the poem, u well as to go directly against the testtmony of 
Indian tradition whidi has always attempted, evoi from (US- 
erent pc^ts of view, a synthetic interpreouion of the poem m 
a v^ole. It b not neoewary, however, to premise dogiMtically 
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at the ouUet chat the GUi has succeeded in gathering up the 
diSmnt currents of thought into a compact whole; but certain 
facts are revealed by the text in its present form, which may 
be affirmed with some amount of confidence 

II we investigate the traces of devotional ideas in the 
Lipaniiads, we can see that, within tbdr intellectual theosbphy* 
distinctly tbeiitic and devotional tendencies weie gradually 
developing'. This may have been due partly to an innate 
theiscic strain kt the Upanisads themselves and partly to the 
individual spiritual illumination of paiticular seers; but it 
must have been also due to an ineviuMe compromise between 
the hi^ philosophy smd speculation about the impersonal 
Brahman, on the one hand, and the vivid popular faiths which* 
on Che other, must have been gathering round the devout wor* 
ship of persona] gods. The impersonal Brahman was more 
and more personalised, until we have the presentation of the 
gtid Rudra-$iva as an aspect of the Brahman in the Svetdiva- 
fata I on the ocher hand, the larger emotions and seiuimencs 
of popular faiths began to be justified and rrinterpreted by the 
philosophy and practices of hieratic Brahmanism. Importance 
came to be atta^ed to human devotion and divine grace, but 
Che necessity of knowledge and praciical activity still ramain* 
ed. The comprmnise was probably not the result of any deli¬ 
berate theological attempt on either side; (or the Biabmanical 
religion was as much popularised as die popular religion was 
Brahmanised. so that in the end what issued was as much 
Brahmaiiical ai popular. In the syncretic theism of the 

as aim in the general religious attitude A the 
Epic itself, we have probable a notable instance of such a fusion 
of two screams, the tiieracic and the popular; but they 
have merged and coalesced in such a manner that it is difficult 
now to separate them. The supposition that the popular faith 
was merdy engrafted on Brahman orthodoxy is as much un¬ 
warranted and one-sided, as the view that Brahman orthodoxy 

4 

superimposed itadf upon the popular faith. The GTts, as we 
pomeia it, is neich^ a purely jMtestly product, nor a purely 
devocional documeDt of a popubu* Such deliberate theo- 

lofficsl artifice, a, tome icholan have preaumed, is hardly 

• am IMQ, SipImW lOD, pp. «Bf. 
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effective in contitdling the tides of religious life* It css poro- 
duce a marvellous systematic theological treatise, but it is hard 
to believe that it could create a genuinely reli^ous document 
like the Bhagavad^fiti. Having r^ard to thw consideratitms 
it would be better and more hiitm-ical to presume that the 
Gild embodies a catain trend of religious thought or feeling 
as it finally aystallised itself^ and contains as mudi Brahmanic 
as popular elements^ inseparably merged into one another. 

The incongruities of such an alliance between the high 
philosophy of an intellectual aristocracv and the living fervour 
of popular sentiments are, however, so great that it is only 
natural that critical scholan have exercised themselves a great 
deal over the consistency of the comprCHnise, apparent in ^he 
Gita, of the difeent streams of speculative thou^t and religt* 
ous feeling. But one would be hardly justified in regarding 
rhese incongruities as extraneous and artificially connected* 
they form a part and parcel of iu peculiar theology, and can¬ 
not be isolated or rejected without detriment to the peculiar 
religio-historicsd significance of the work. As in the Nirayanlya 
episode of the Mahabharaia, so also here we have a strai^ 
blending of divergent ideas and sentiments; but the specula¬ 
tive a^>ect of the Gftd is as much essential as the fervid religi¬ 
ous aspect which enlivens ^ts speculations. 

The incongruities, such as they are, should thus be recog¬ 
nised and explained by a consideration of the probable dreum- 
stances under whidi the poem originated. It does not solve 
the problem if the aitic sets about to suspert a word here and 
a pass^ there, and complacently rejects or separates them in 
aaxirdance with his a p^ori theories, instead of taking into 
account the philosophical and rdigioui environment which 
produced the poem and attempdi^ an intrinsic and harmoni¬ 
ous interpreution in that light Critical scholarship ^ not 
find a consistent system in the work, but inherent incow^ 
tencies should not be made a ground tor dogmatisii^ about 
luccemive recast of the work by different hands in different 
centuries. Even admitting that there arc hetero^neous doc¬ 
trines, exaggeradoni and reperitions, they do not by themsehes 
prove the actual fact of one or mere revisiems. The theory of 
a recast document it founded far the most part on the fact that 
the poem attempu to rccondle so many co nfl iedng points d 
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view; but there is nothiog unusual in a work adc^ting thii 
attitude in an age of spiritual uncertainty. It is brilliant but 
anperficial CTiticism which stigmatises sudi a powerful work as 
‘‘an ill-assorted cabinet of primitive philosof^cal opinion/* ’ 
Its purely pfailosc^bical posiuon is perhaps not quite strong, 
but its object appears to be less philosophical than religious. 
It is more a rccondliation of existing beliefs and speculations 
by the living warmth of a dynamic religious feeling, than a 
careless throwing together or haphazard revision of an in* 
consistent medley. In realising its particular object, the work 
was probably not making a deliberate theological attempt but 
was merely giving expression to a particular tendency of its 
age, to a new situation that might have arisen out of conflict 
of views. We should take the work in its total significance. 
Its unity lies in its general religious tendency and purpose, 
and the presence of heterogeneous ideas or of a fluid termi* 
nology is not in itself incompatible with consistent teach¬ 
ing, though it may be with systematic doctrine. In the diver* 
sity of opinions it absorbs, its dmiinattng note of Bhakti as 3 
religious attitude is clear and unequivocal, and gives a synlhe* 
tic significance to its so-called med^ev of diverse elements. 

So much has been written, written with knowledge 
and insight, on the various aspects of the teachings of the 
Bhagavad^fitd, that it is not necessary within the limits of a 
short article to consider them here in detail. But frenn what* 
ever point of view the work is approached, it would not be 
ri^t to suppose that its doctrines are presented in a complete¬ 
ly ^scematic form. It has not, on the one hand, the iliimit* 
aUe ^uggestiveness of the Upanisads and their tentative intui* 
ticms of metaphysical truths; it does not also, on the other 
hand, possess the sriiolastic exactitude of later systems of 
philosophy. It probably represents a stage midway between 
these two. There is no doubt that divergent ways of thou^t 
meet in it, but it would be scarcely correct to regard it as a 
deUberatc attempt at synthesis, for the simple reason that 
these somewhat fluid doctrines themselves, as the GTtd itidf as 
wdl as the various religioui and philosophical docutnents in 

* B. W. EopUas, Saligioni p, 309. Tbs vitw is rspastsS 
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the Epic would indicate, have not yet arrived at nich a fully 
articulated stage as would place then in explicit antagnusisi* 
But since the work aims at resting unity in mklit o£ 
such diversity by its undoubted religious power, it poweiiei a 
mote syuthetic character than most works of the type. 
The work is not systematic, but it does not follow that it is 
not fundamentally consistent or definite. We shall confine 
ourselves in this essay chiefly to the consideration of the GitS 
as one of the earliest ethico-religious works whidi inculcate a 
clear and fundamental doctrine of Bhakti. The philosophical 
background is also important and cannot be ignored, but the 
deep and fervid feeling with which it expresses certain aspects 
of an early Bhakti religion is c( much greater interest. It has 
been often doubted tvhetlier the two streams, one essentially 
reflective and the other predominantly emotional, have found 
perfect fusion in the poem; but there is no proof that the one 
element ever existed independently of the other in an earlier 
farm of the text. The essential and unifying inspiration of 
the work, however, is to be found nor so much in this fact of 
lusioii as in its warmer devotional element, which gives it ita 
unique place in the religious history of India. 

It has been already amply demonstrated by competent 
scholars that the BhagaiMd-gJti shows a full knowledge of the 
earlier philosophical and religious literature. The BrUunamc 
liiualiam and its dogmas, which must have by this time well* 
ni^ spent their force, are recognised in many a scattered 
passage^ but there is an anxiety to reinterpret and reccmcile 
them to iu ow'n peculiar teachings. The formal conformity 
of tlic ritualist, who believes in the efficacy of a correct perfor* 
mance of the Vcdic Sacrifice, is disapproved, but the way of 
ritualism is not altogether rejected. The cosmic p n rpoie of 
the Vcdic Sacrifice is still admitted, but it is fully emjdiasiaed 
that the normal ritualistic acts should not be undertaken wldii 
the narrow object of specific rewards or for the mere purpoar 
of’ attaining merit. Those who derire lower ends, no dofifot, 
attain them; but such ends do not camr them very far. Soda 
merit is exbauacd after a time, and there is no permanent 

Ml. 4346 I HI. 3.16 ] iv. 8U3 t lx. M | evL WS i aril lUVr 
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release from the cycle erf births and deaths. Those, on the 
other handy who abjure all de&iie for the Iruits of action and 
dedicate them to the Bhagavat attain mental equipoise and 
elevation above their work, whidi lead them to true devotion 
and ultimate salvation. An attempt is also made to rationalise 
the Yajfta or Saaifice by understanding it ip a wider and more 
spiritual sense, a tendency which set in at the Upanifadic period 
but which is further developed in a new way. There are many 
ways, we are told, of performif^^ sacrificial acts, but wc may 
distinguish the literal perforAiance from the i>*mboliul. Res¬ 
traint of the senses, attainment of knowledge, indeed all duti¬ 
ful acts, all Tapas, aie spoken of as symbolical sacrifices. If 
they are done in a spirit of perfect selflessness, they are Satrvika ; 
if with a selfish purpose, they are Rijasika; if in ignorance, 
they ate Timasika. The root*idea of a Yajfia is the sacrificing 
of the lower for the higher good. Gencraltsing this concept, 
the highest Yajfia is held to be that in which a man lays down 
all his cosmic desires and ioteresu at the altar of the Bhagavat. 
Thu^ accepting the authoritativcneis of the Brahmanic ritual¬ 
ism, as wdl as the right p erfor m ance of the prescribed duties 
of caste and class, the Gtfo makes them subservient to its pecu¬ 
liar doctrine of Kannan in relation to Bhakti. 

In the same way, the GUd shows a full knowledge of the 
diverse ceadiingi of the Upanisads, but modifies them in its 
own light. The Upanisadic doctrine of Aiman-Brahman, the 
conception of Purusa, and the somewhat late idea of Ifvara are 
clearly represented in the Gi^a, aa well as the Yogic methods of 
self-F^isation, the descripdon of Saaifice as a form of Brah¬ 
man and its mystical explanation, the doctrine of Devayana and 
Pitfyfina ways and other minor technicalities made current by 
the Upanii^ls. The Brahma-vidya is acknowiedged, and all its 
religious implications are Fully drawn out; but tbe impersonal 
Brahman is fully personalised, and tbe efficacy of pure know¬ 
ledge for release and of the quietistic methods of the Upanisads 
IS admitted only up to a certain point. The Girs assures ut 
that all this is Sadikhya doctrine, but in reality it is Upani¬ 
fadic, and does not resemble the SUikhya of later times. But 
by Slifakhya, which as a tedtidcal term is contrasted with 
Yoga, is probably meant the reflective and meditative method 
of those who rely on knowledge for release; Yoga b the attain^ 
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ment of self-control snd balance of mind by a selfleu perfor¬ 
mance of mlained duties* 

Somewhat in the manner of the Sx^taivatfa Upanisad the 
Gild speaks of three aspects of godhead* admitting two parallel 
manifestations of Prakiti or primal Matter and Jivatman ot 
individual Soul* and regarding them both as phases of the 
cosmic form of the Atman or Brahman* who is of course identi¬ 
fied with the Bhagavat* The doctrine is metaphorically set 
forth in the well known descripiion of the Kieua and the 
Kseirajna in ch. xiii. where the Kfetra or the Field is pre&um^ 
ably the ceaseleu area (in tbe Saihkh)a manner) of the activity 
of Prakfti, as the seat of the conditioned soul* the K.Mirajfia. 
who is an aspect of the supreme Ksetrajfia* the Bhagavat* in¬ 
dwelling in all K^ctras. Although the GTtd does not accept the 
Samkhyj theory ul non-aaive Purusa and its silence about 
God, the Samkbya tcnutnolog)' of categories, which was ap- 
p«u'ently ancient* is introduced to explain the relation of the 
supreme self to the material and q)iritual worlds of condition¬ 
ed being. The evolution of Prakfii is attributed to the live 
elements and the Buddhi* Manas, Ahaiiik&ra etc.* which cor¬ 
respond to the twenty-four principles of Samkhya as phases of 
energising Matter ; and the doctrine of the three Gunas is 
reaigmsed in explaining cosmic causation and activity. The 
GTid also speaks of two Puiu»s* the perishable and the im- 
perishable* as well as a third Purusa or Purusottama* who iranv 
cends both the perishable and the imperishable* so that the three 
Purusas are really one Purusa in ihrce aspects. The theisuc 
Puruu-doctrinc is obviously a development of the Upanisadic 
teaching* and not of the Samkh>a which denies a supreme 
Purusa and believes in an infinite number of separate Purusas. 
It will be thus seen that although the Gtfi employs the Sam- 
khya tcrminologv* ii does not employ it always in its Sathkhya 
signification; nor does it accept all the implications of the 
clauical Saihkhya metaphysics. The Gtid is openly theistic, 
but the Saihkhya avoids the question of God. The SErbkh^a 
influence is recognised in its conception of Prakyd and Purusa, 
but the dualism is reconciled by the existence of an Uttama 
Purusa, It would seem* therefore, that some forms of iodtoate 
Sisfakhya doctrine existed when the work was composed* but 
the later classical Samkhya philosophy was p^ably unknown. 
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The doei not appear to accept the specifically Vcdan- 
tic posidon o£ tbe unreality of Matter^ but hddi firmly to the 
SUikh)a in this mpecL The tenn Maya is indeed employed* 
but Che Miyfi is not material ejustence. Ic ia Tither the mode 
in which the Matter is apprdiended by the Mind, both of 
which are eternal veritjet. The GPd appean to agree with the 
iufftitvaiara in making livara the oeator of May& which, 
however, is not identical with Prakfti or with 4vjd^. It ii the 
divine power of cosmic illusion whereby, ihrou^ the medium 
of Prakrti and the Gunas. the livara veib his real bcing^. 

These and othtr instances of abmptirw and reconcilia¬ 
tion 0 ^ divergent philofiophical ideas make it almost futile to 
seek in the GTt3 a technically perfect philosophical system* 
promulgated with sdiolastic acruiacy and preddon. Its philo¬ 
sophical teachii^ has all the characteristio of the confused 
philosojdiy of the Epic itself and its somewhat fluid termino¬ 
logy. The csieilually religious, rather than philosophical, 
character of the work is also dear from the way in which certain 
older metaphysical ideas arc harmonised, even if somewhat in¬ 
congruously, with its dearly theistic and devotional attitude 
Its myscical-devotional reconciliation is indeed often brilliant, 
but from the point of view of cold reasoning it does not alw*ays 
give us exact information as to how contradictory ideas arc to 
be logically combined. The problem, for instance, of the 
transfonnauon of the impersonal Absolute into a personal God 
is solved by tbe supposition that it is due to Ma>a or cosmic 
illusion; in other words, it is a mystery'. In the saire way is 
fX{dained the relaticta of the Absolute to the world. The final 
union of (he individual self with the supreme, which the 
Sadikhya explains by the action of the purified Buddhi, is attri¬ 
buted in the Gtta to divine grace responding to human faith 
and iove. 

The Gits accepts implicitly the Upanisadic Brafama-vidya 
in a somewhat modified form, but it hardly subscribes to tbe 
extreme Upanifdic standpoint of quietism v release through 
knowledge. With its chanctensiic attitude of tolerance and 
compiomise, the Glti does not entirely reject the way of know¬ 
ledge, of Jfiina-yoga, which (designate as the practice ctf the 

^la this tbs OM sgTM fsriisUy with Ihs NMyaMys oo&ospdea 
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SUikliya) teadiea Che intellMual intuition of the Abiolute by 
the cafrtmg off (Saihnyua) of all work* and practiiing medita- 
ticHi on the diicinction tecween Self and not Selt Hus in¬ 
tellectual gnosis of the old Upanitads and the Skihkhya is indeed 
recognised^ but the method is not conunended became of its 
.difficulty and uncertainty of success. Much easier, we arc told* 
ii the way of works (ICariDa'yoga), which consists in the per- 
immance of all social and religious duties in a spirit of perfect 
selflessness and devotion. Thus^ while not rejecting the 
khya’* or philosophy based on knowledge, it makes a special 
pleading tor ''Yoga'* or philosophy based on action; for it 
aims at teaching not so much a sjttera of speculation as a rule 
•of life. The traditional doctrine of Karman is accepted but 
with certain important modifications. The Gtti disapproves, 
as we have seen, the method of those who act with a desire 
ior reward; but it does not also approve of the view of those 
who push the doctrine ot Karman to its misdirected logical 
extreme and teach that inasmuch as action binds the self to 
’Saxfasara or repeated rebirth, release can be attained by a com¬ 
plete cessation from activity. 

But meditative discipline, we are told, is as important lor 
the Way of Knowledge as for the Way of Action. A mood of 
detach mem and equipoise must be secured in order 

that works done under the rule of action become in the end 
iKHvorks, and do not fetter the self. Apart from practical 
Yogic method^, this is achieved, in the fint place, by a con¬ 
scientious discharge of all proper duties (Dbarma); in the 
second place, workr must be performed without 'attachment,' 
that is, without egoistic consciousness o( the agent (kartrttifi- 
bhtmana) and desire for the fruit (pAq/Sfo); and lastly, devoid 
of lelhsh thought or purpose, all acts and their fruits must be 
dedicated to the Bhagavat, makiog every act an offering of 
devotion and love. The complete abandonment ot egoism and 
purposiveness destroys that element in action which fetters the 
self to material existence and causes rebirth, for works done in 
this spirit are really no-works. He has truly abandoned action 
who has abandoned the interest and the fl^ti thereof. This 
is true renunciation (Saihn^a), true control (Yoga), 
and prepares one infallibly far divine gr^ salvation. It 
involves no inespooiible renunciation of ordained duties, no 
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from wholaome •odil lib, but bringB ioto play the bat 
ebmeDU of human nature. It ia not the meditative inactivity 
taught by aome philotOphen, for it h a lUte of inaction 
(Naiikarmya) readied tbrm^ right actitm. 

The diiri;>line thus pretaihed i* not only moral but alio 
rdigioni. The universal order of things demands activity 
from man, but if his actions are dirintoested he conforms to 
the categoriod moral imperative of doing his duty because it 
is duty. But he also poforms his duty because it is the will 
of God, to whom he dedkata all his acts and the fruits thaeoC. 
The aspirant truly becoma a Yogin and Sadmyisin, ^diidplin- 
ed in sense and intdlect; but the spirit of coiutant love and 
service gives a spiritual significance to his merely ethical acu. 
Thus, the activism which the GUi praenti is not a formal 
confbnnity to a prescribed code, but is based upon a know¬ 
ledge or philosophy of action and a strong religious fecliog. 
This maka every act of life symbolically an act of sacrifice, 
frea the- self from attachment and delusion, and absolva it 
from the poUudng effect of action. The Bhagavat himself sets 
the hig^iest example of work by incarnating himself bon time 
to time in a cosmic spirit of lelf-furreodering grace for the 
good of the world. His cosmic woih is no-work because it is 
done in divine unselfish ness, and doa not involve Him in the 
bondage of Karman. By dedicating all works to Him, the 
devotee merges, as it were, his own individual actioD in His 
cosmic action, his own individuality iu His cosmic life. Tliis 
ethical and theistic position giva a remarkable synthesis of the 
andent fetalistic axion of Kannan with the belief in a personal 
god of grace a"d love, admitting its inexorablencM but temper¬ 
ing, moralising and sanctifying it with the idea of divine cosmic 
w^ and grace. Unda this teaching, human activity, like the 
divine, doa not transgrem but transcends the law of Karman. 

Tliis brings us to the qwdal doctrine of the GitS, the 
Bhakti-yoga, the spirit of love and service to a penooal god, 
which supldia the unifying principle to the alliuce it sedu 
to between Knowle^ and Work. Renunciation and 

Devotion. The tdder philosophic speculuion had already 
taught that knowledge alone is the way to release, but the 
Gtti yiaititgins that this knowledge, partly won by intellectual 
and pordy by practical activity of a oerain kind, is the know- 
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ledge^ not oC ^ entity, but of a Being of infinite 

good qualitie» uid illimiuble grace. He is the Atman. Brahman^ 
Uvara, Punisa or Pitnisottama. but He is also really, thou^ 
infinitdy, qualified by all oonceivatde good attributes, infonn- 
ing with reality the eternal but conditioned categories of matter 
(Prakyti) and individual self (JTva), which emerge periodically 
from Him into manifestation. The power by whi^ He thus 
detcimines Himself into condiucmed being is His own 
power of allusion or Mfiya, which veils Hia true nature. The 
way of approach may be found throng knowledge or thtoa^h 
austere works, but in all seekings there must be an undivided 
spirit of loving devotion and service, which alone is capable of 
finding what is even hidden from the sage or the Yogin. 

The Upanifads had already preMOrilxd certain methods of 
symbolic meditation for turning the senses inward and attain- 
ing a mystical intuition of Reality, but they had also gradually 
reached an almost thcistic position of realising an all-indwelling 
and all-transcending Brahman, who is invested more ok less 
with personal attributes and ranceived as livara. The purely 
intellectualistic posiuon of meditation oo the unconditioned 
Non-manifest is chaiacierised by the Cftd as AvyakU-uptianS 
which u indeed a way of approach but which iovolvei a long 
and troublesmue jaxicess of discipline, open only to the few. 
It is easier to concentrate upon a ctmaete object of worship; 
and the Vyabta-upasana. which is meditation upon the Absolute 
as a manifest and concrete personality, is not mly open to all, 
but also affords a scope for a direct personal ration of love 
and service. 

This vital and vitalising element ok Bh^ti dunges the 
emphasis from the speculative to the practical, and converts 
wlttt would have been a merely lAilosophical treatise into a 
powerful rel^ious document. It teadies the love and service 
of a ptfsonal god of love and grace, probably in an age 
when God was being lost iir divergent speculatums. It gives 
expremion to a form of synthesis between the conflicting coiir 
teptioos of previous thinkers and ritualists, on the one ha nd. 
and the popular warship of a potonal god* on the ocher. It 
preieDti die worshipper with a visible object of devodon ay^ 
protduble at all tunes and places, and teadtes the value of « 
hannaniOBi combination of knowledge disc^ine and acivke 
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in rdjgioui life. As tht teaching chedA emreme ndonaliim, 
on the one hand, it teods^ on the other, to ratiooaliie 
•ectarianittn by plaring it on the finn foundatiem of know¬ 
ledge and diididiiie, and by preachiog tolerance to all modes 
of worship as aspects merely oC the wm^p of a inpreme deity. 
Whatever value its lynthesu of traditional philosoidiical and 
religious views may b« held to possess, there can be no doubt 
that it speaks of BhakU with no uncertain voice; and it is this 
element which supplies stimulus to it» synthesis and gives it 
whatever unity it possesses. 

There is no direa exposition or philosophical justification 
in the work of the doctrine of Bhakti and Prasada. probably 
lor the reason that the mutual relation of the devotee and the 
deity is regarded as an object of realisation, and not of desoip- 
don or discussion. But the leading ideas are clear. Bhakti may 
begin With belief or 4raddha. and belief implies the recogni¬ 
tion of an object which is true and WOTthy o{ devotion; but it 
is essentially a p roper activity of the emotional possibilities 
of human nature in its strivii^ after the sufneme or the ideal* 
whidi afibrds an escape from the limits of egmsm. As it is 
essentially an motion, it in^dies a dualism* as well as the fact 
of a living personal rdatioo. The su{ffeme or ideal, there¬ 
fore* cannot be an abstraction or a shadow of our own minds, 
but it must have a concrete individual existence* with which 
loving Communion is possible. At the same time, it cannot be 
encirdy foreign to* or entirely identical with* the cemsdousness 
of the a^irant. in order that it may be the object of atuin- 
ment llseie is, thu^ a oecesaity for an undivided and endless 
striving of the intellect, will and feding* and for an awe-inqiir- 
iog sense of the suprme. amt of oonsoquenc humility and self* 
smrrendff; but the striviz^ at every point touches the ideal 
the nnfaiilf^ and infinite low of the suprane responds 
to the full and lelf^suirendii^ love of the individuaL 

The Bhakti of the Gitt is, no doub^ an axdonal attitude 
of WUIlllj^* wliich evoy true rdigion bdk rtoogniw, but from 
what hu been uid above, it b dear dvt it b Ht a Uind in- 
temity of feding or an umeanned ecataiy, diooroed from 
kaovdedfe or the dude* gf practical life, It » emphaibe d that. 
riMrinti znnst have a h^ ^aoe !• a nligion attitude, but 
true enmeion cannot be uiei auphufemi and belated from 
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knowledge ind week. The true Bkikci h dedired to be the 
most vital of all elemenu whidv contribute to that equipoiee 
or balance of mind (aafnatw)i in which reaacm> will and emotion 
play their proper pan, becaoae it leads to the coniecxation of 
every act of life to the disinterested service of the Lord* The 
various desaiptions of the ideal man,,whether he is the Jfitninp 
the SthiU'prajna, the Yogi-nidha, the Brahma^bhuta, the 
GunStiU or the Bhakta,^ practically depict the same man look* 
ed at from the points of view of Jfiana, Rarman or Bhakti. In 
this reipea the. speculative and ethkal Bhakti of the Gita 
differs from the Bhakti of the mediaeval emoticmalists» who 
would reject JAkna, and even Kannan, and regard ecstatic 
passion of a myitic-erotk nature as essential. The Gltd doctrine 
is characterised by a broader view of human personality^ 
and it does not, therefore, is^te the fervour of religious emo* 
tioA**^;^ intellectual seriousness and ethical activity. 

We have found the same broadness of outlook in the libe* 
ral tendencies of the Gttd in recognising whatever value there 
was in older belieh and practices. A similar attitude of udera- 
lion and compromise also marks its views about **othcr gods^' 
and other modes of wmbip.* When the Bbagavat calls upon 
Arjuna to leave all and follow him (xviii 65*66), he should be 
understod as preaching sectarian worship, but the Ctt8 by its 
speculative equipoise and its liberal attitude regarding liberty 
irf thought and worship, rises far above narrow sectarianism; 
and it is a hi^ tribute to its achievement in this direction that 
it has lent itself to interpretadoDi other than Bhagavaca, and 
has been understood as teaching even such extreme idealistic 
moniim gs that of iiaihkara.* The justification of this colennt 
attitude is found in the recognition of the infinite variety 
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of a^>ecu in which the supreme deity may present itself to the 
diversity of men and minds, as well as in the view that some 
kind of wcnship is better than none. The worship offei'ed to 
other deities is represented at indirect, even if imperfect, wtv* 
ihip offered to the Bhagavat himtdf. Different men are actuat¬ 
ed by different motives and desires; but a man is as his thou^ts 
and desires are, and attains what he seeks. Tliose who daire 
lower ends and worship lower forms receive their ends and 
their fruits of worship accordingly; for the Lord resorts to 
men in the way in which he is appioadrcd. I'bc lower forms 
are really stepping stones to the bi^er, for worship erffered 
with devotion to whatsoever deity has its own reward, and 
prepares the mind to higher cunsriousiicss Other devotees 
attain finite ends: but the devotees of the Supreme attain Him. 

Sectarian prejudice is thus disapprosed by teaching that 
the sectarian gods are really different aspects of the supreme 
deity; and the Mahabharata doctrine ot Avaiara heli^ u» 
absorb these “otho’ gods" as aspects of or identical with the 
Bhagavat.^ The Gita recognises different kinds and grades of 
devotees (vii. 16'18; xii. 9-12), for a man's faith is determined 
according as he is influenced bv the qualities of goodness, 
activity or ignorance (xvii. 2f; xv. 6f). With the exception 
of scoffm and unbelievers (xvi. 19f), the Gita shows an 
anxiety to throw the way of Bhakti open to men of all castes and 
conditions; even including the Sudras and women, who have 
been excluded by l^ahmanlc orthodoxy, as well as to the teeb- 
leit seeker, the worst of sinners, and the ignorant who conforms 
blindly to 83stric injunctions and knows nothing higher (Hi. 
25-2Q. The CTta accepts the established social order, and 
approves of the injunctions regarding the duties of different 
autes and stages of life (xviii. 41-45; xvi. 23-24); but its sancti¬ 
fying theory of desireless and devotional action does not make 
caste or condition a barrier, but an avenue, to ulvation. 

The doctrine of Bhakti, therefore, is presented in a very 
and comprehensive form, and does not show any ludi 
bewildering and unattractive display of analysis as the mediae- 

t It Mb bs Botsd that tbs iBcanstHOi la th» l^c tekog psmlisriy 
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fil cxpoQciUs of the Bhakti cult delight to elabonte. Althoti^ 
various meaui are luggested for the realisation of the devo¬ 
tional attitude, it is recognised that do fixed rules can be laid 
down. The Bhakta need not, like the Mlowers of Jfiina- and 
Karxoa-kanda, practise his devotion singly or in solitude, nor need 
he engage himself in elaborate schemes of ritual; he may (x. 9} 
meet o^cr devotees, and oilightetr one another by rdigious 
discourses. But the feeling must mould itself according to the 
habits and minds ot men. Thus, giving up of aense-desires» 
turning the mind inward by means of symb^ and disciplme, 
Yogic methods, realisation the ^supreme being in nature and 
irif, contemplation of divine atcrfbuies, constant remembrance, 
discourse and convasatioii on Cod, adoratiem and external 
worship, selfless performance of all acts as dedicated to Godr-- 
by mentioning these and other ways of spiritual experience 
and worship, ihc GUu recognises that the one supreme God, 
revealing himself in different ways, can be approached and 
worshipped by no fixed rule or method. To all men the 
Bhagavat is impartial, desiring in hU infinite grace the wet- 
fare of all, and resorts to men in (iie way in which they rcsori 
to him. All may approach him, and these are only some of 
the means. But supteme devotion in the end implies com¬ 
plete self surrender, not in inactivity but in selfless activity, 
not in ignorance but in the fulness of knowledge, merging 
one's life in His cosmic life, dedicating all thoi^bt, action 
and IMing to Kim 

As the doctrine seeks to esubliih a personal relarkmahip 
between the deity and the devotee, it not only invests the 
ddty with* a personality aiui an infinitude of attributes, but it 
also emphasises divine grace on the one hand, and man's need 
of loving devotion on the other. One of the greatest acts of 
divine gradonaicst to the world is God's coming to birth from 
birthlessneu by his own cosmic power of ilhiaion (Kkyi) and 
veiling his real nature by manitoting himsiy as an in^vtdual 
at the cioie of the world’s need. The doomne oT AvatiTa or 
periodical descent of godhead, which should be disttnguiihed 
from the VyOha doctrine %nored in the Gird, is generally 
acknowledged in the MoAShUrete; but the fact of Avatlra 
in this woil k probaUy a necfisary oonfllary to its poposed 
identificttkiD of whose worship it inenkato as 
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the Bhagavat, with the Suprane Being. The doctrine of re¬ 
peated Avatinu was aln necessary to conoea him with earlio 
cosmogonic and tberiomor^diic myths and legends. Vasudeva- 
Knu is thus identified not only with Vifnu, the greatest deity 
in the Epic, as welt as with bis various forms and incarnationst 
but is also related to ^iva, Brahma and other gods of rival sects, 
who arc subsumed under one supreme name. In tl}is way the 
doctrine attempts to establish a unity of godhead and 
chedt blind sectarian attitude by its somewhat elasUc and 
Uderant scope. The raintn d'ftre of the Avatjra doctrine, 
however, is found in the recognition of the supreme deity as 
the u|diolder of the moral order of the world, and in the some¬ 
what deistir conception of repeated descents for setting the 
world right. Look^ at from another point of view, the doct¬ 
rine implies the deification of the human, a belief in supmior 
beinp who become the embodiment of the divine. It affords, 
thoefore. tai^ble and effective divine ideals towards which 
impcrfKt mortals may strive and grow 
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A NOTE ON PANCA KALA tN CONNECTION WITH 

PANCARATRA 


The ugnihunce of the difficult term paAca-ftila used in. 
MahSbhSrata xii. S38. 4 (Bombay ed.), does not appear to 
have been utisfactorily cleared up. It occurs in the list of the 
hundred names whkh Narada utters (along with the epithet 
or deKfiption pSncardtrika) in praise erf Niiiyana in the. well- 
known NarayanTya episode of the Epic The full name or title 
of the deity appears in the as panca-kdia-karlf-paii, explain¬ 
ed by NBakatitha as "the lord of the parfca-kSla and of the 
pttHca-kartf'. Again, the devotees of Narayana, the Eklntins 
who worshipped him in the mythical $vetadvTpa. are also call¬ 
ed (xil. SS6. 46) panca-kilajAaSj apparently meaning "those who 
know paff/ca-kdla"; and this passage, though not commented 
upon by NTlakaniha, has an c^ious connection with the pass¬ 
age under discussion, which Nilakan(ba explains. We are 
not ooocemed here with padea-kartr, which is interpreted, not 
very uUsfactorily. by a rderence to Bhagavad-gita xviii. 14-15, 
where the five sources of a man's action are enumerated; but 
NUakanyha thinks that the paBca-kdlas or "five times’’, of which 
Nariya^a is said to be the lord, are the day and night {ahoTolra), 
mtmth (mosa), season (rtu), half-year or solstice (aysna) and 
the year (samvaiiara). 'This interpretation is scarcely convinc¬ 
ing ; for, even if it applies to Nariya^, who may be supposed 
to preside over this temporal dispensation it is not clear as to 
what the Ekantins have to do with a knowledge of this division 
of time. There is, on the other hand, no support bx CrierstHl’s 
equation' of padca-kSla with the ^ledfic "Paficaiatra Tula’*, 
which are connected with the five times at whidi the five sacri¬ 
fices (Le. the daily offering of the Panca-Mahiyajfias of Gyhya 
and Smrti works) arnaaid to be performed. The fact that 
N&rayaiu’s q>edal derotee Uparicaxa-Vasu is meutknicd (»i. 
SS7. SO) as performing five sagificei to ^ deity at five t im es 
is hardly enou^ to Goonect the UT'm with the five Brahmagic 
domestic rituals and corroborate the etymology or significance 

s 

> /MtiMi Antiiumv, Sspisnfasi UOB, SGB and 866, Cootoet^^, 
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iuggetted. The orthodox five Mahlyajfisi# need not be per* 
foned et five different times of the day; ai least no such five 
times are |vesaibed« Nor need they be perf^^med in honour 
of Nbiyaiu* The Nirayai^T^a paiico-kdla, therefore^ need not 
be connected with them. It may be suggested that the tenn 
refers to the rites and services to be perfemed by a Vaif^vm 
durii^ a day, which j$ divided into five parts. Such observan¬ 
ces apparently form the theme oi later VaiiQava ccrecnoiual 
works like PdUca^kalc^knma^, Pahca^kSla^knya-dipa^, or PaUca-- 
hal<^poddhatt which observances a rcmoie tradition may 
be presumed to have existed from the epic times. But it would 
be hardly critical, in the absence of further evidence, u> import 
a meaning from the later developments ot Vaifnaviwn into the 
Nfiriya^Iya or Fancaratn cult of the Epic. Unless tlic word 
word can be shown to refer to some obsewe rites or doctrinei 
of a ^lecial character of the Nara>an?yas, EkanUns, or PaAcara- 
tras, we are inclined to offer the e3q>lanation that Paflcakala is 
nothing more than an extended synonym or variaiim of the 
term Pancaratra as a designation of the cult iisell The term 
pailca-kila^pati, as an epithet of NSrayana. would then be 
easily omnected with the other one, pdnearatrika^, used by 
Narada in the immediate context; and the Ekanuns would be 
paAca’-kdtajAas in the senie that they were well versed in the 
PaAcaratza doctrine. 

We are concerned here directly with the wgin and precise 
meaning of the term Paficaratra.^ Leaving aside fancifol ety¬ 
mologies suggested^* we need not dUcuss in deuii whether the 

^ Dssonbid is Ducriptivt f'W of Oort, Oruntid SfW Library, Ifcatrat, 
▼ol. V, p» 9073. 

* in BvmU, Tm^on p. 314. 

* Inclndsd in Oppui, Lt»U of Satuk* MS8 ia Indta, No. 

n. 

* NQskietha.explsins tens u **oiie who ii stUiiiibla hj the 
•criptais of the PsAcnittm (peSoordtrepaMa-ramyay. 

* Ii ii ioiK^ nicsiitgy to point oat ihsi, etsa if tMr oii^ might 

have bssn iodipsndinti tiw PidkearAitsi m identified with 

* lbs Untim or NSi^ifljss in Uie Epic. Apsk from fset ihst 
TflrtriSS Mimrlf ie enUsd PikScerfitrikn, we ire told (xii, 339. tlOf) 
Util ihe rsfkaiiltM only inimiAed the enll iatiodnoed by mrsdn. whieb 
msi be tbe dooteiiie explained to him by NSrSyias birmslf. 

* A. SoriadSefirys Svtaia it /HAS, 19U, pp. 94U I. 
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term should be connected (1) with Purufe-NMye^a't pedce- 
f9trtt Mim described in the iatapathaSrtinaifQ (xiiL 6> 1) 
as lasting over five nights, or (2) with the five prind* 

pal topia or kinds of knowledge is the apooyjrfial 

Niradiya puts it) dealt with in the la^ Paftcaratra system or 
texts, or again, (S) with the later dogma of the schocrf whkh 
speaks of five-fold manifestation of rhe supreme deity by means 
<rf his Para, Vyuba^ Vibhava, Antaryamin, and forms. ^ 
But k is clear that the last two (and other such) exjdanations 
of the rerm arc connected with later developments *. of the 
school or system, and cannot be authenticated by anything con^ 
tained in the description of the cult in the Epic itself. The 
original records of the cult ate not available, but in the absence 
of any other data, the Puru^-NaiSyant hypothesis appears to 
be the most plausible explanation. If this view is accepted, 
then it is not difficult to connect the specific connotatiou of 
lime, involved in Purum-NirayaM’s continuous sacrifice for 
five days and implied in the designation Paftcaratra of the cult 
itself, with the obvious general signification of time in the term 
Paftca-kUa employed with reference to Narayana and hii 
Ekantins. Is it possible that rhe Paftcaratras had a myitoious 
five-day rite in hnitadon of the mythical pafica-ritta saitra of 
the original Punisa-NSrayana, just in the same way as the 
mythical three $tride% of Visnu, as a penooificaticn of Brah- 
manic sacrifice, were imitated by the Brahmanic saaifioer’t 
three strides in the ritual 7 Pes^ps the performance of five 
lagihccs et five unm in honour of Narayana by the legeitdary 
Ekintin, Uparicara-Vaiu, has something to do with such a rite. 

JSAS, IflBl. 


'P. Otto Sahnte, iaSrediteSM I# iis Mkwiira, Adyar (Uadns), 
tin, pp. M f. Or Ik* %mm PaflsartSra asp bo sa fi pooo d to late So tiw 
fve Ism of worship ol ibo ^aSou, via, opd d Soo, ifp§, 

ssifl f dps, sad iMtk dodkhwa mmiiam (so BfotaosS Ini iL X 

4I| Jo Us ootlet of Iho ahaeL 



SECTS AND SECTARIAN WORSHIP IN THE 

MAHaBHaRATA 


Riu of Srciauantsm 

II ii difficult* 10 the absence of tangible evidence, to trace 
the rise and growth of sectarianism in the post-Vedic period ^ 
Although they swayed the lives of a larger population and had 
been of greater living force* the securian faiihs were possessions 
of the masses which* being dissociated from the sympathy of 
the orthodox hierarchy* appear to have left no records of ^cir 
own. But from a consideration of the genera) trend of thought 
and practice in this period, however obscure it may be* one 
can presume that while the formal sacrificial religion or the 
Brtbmanas was being gradually replaced by the more intdlcc* 
tual theosophy of the Upani^ads, not only iheistic but also 
devotional tendencies were slowly developing within this in* 
tellectual theosophy itself. This is evident especially in the 
younger group of major Upanisads'. In the Svetdivaiara 
Upmiisod*, for instance* the word BhaJiti. sig;nitying devotion 
to a god (Deva)* distinctly occurs,—for the first time in Indian 
religious history; and a theistic tendency, bordering on the 
devout* emoges. It centres round a somewhat inchoate sectaria* 
Din** which does not indeed reject the impersonal Brahman* 

‘ la Uw SadUutis sad BrShnsi^it, somt gods sra pvto special 
elmiisn by soom fsmiliw of prisito (s.g.» Indrs by GrUsmsds, Vanma 
bj Vasifths, Afni hr ddgim, ths ^Tins by Kakaivat snd Gbo^)* but 
this shoold not bt takes n indicsting iba ujiiaoce wf enfts or sects. 

* For a stady of ths iheistic tendoadei* original or devrioped, in the 

UpeiuSidi in genml and is yoonger Upaaieadi like Fa^* ^ 

gostdiratm in peidealer, see IRQ* vi, 1V30* pp. 4BU12 

* Ott the tlMstk tmd of this Upaaised* tee B O. Bhaadsrkar* 

rrffferiiei* Smvkm and ifinar Sdigicn* 19X3* pp. 

ItO-tl 1 8. K. Beivalkir and R. D. Raasde. of Indian PMo- 

waphfp Pooae m* iL pp. 900f. Both Bhandarker sad Barth (EefipioM 
o/ /ndii* Eng. Wt.. p. V!) would tsks ii as e hand of dvrite Bhsgaved 
0U. 

* Ae Upaslfad is noir in the strieC mbm a sseUrian work* lor the 
him af 4 penonal god* who is agmlind with the lapeiWMiel Brehnua* ii 
hn delhed in the langni^ aid cnpvetiticn of Uperifadic thDttfht { and 
Bnltailfi is not rdvd to sapvno godhead to the etchden of other 
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but tends towards iu more personalised form in a new great 
god, Rudra-8iva, derived partially from ortboda mythology 
and reoeated partially by popular belieL^ This prmuniahly 
indicates a annpromise tetween the high qwulation of the 
Upanifads, which was held in great esteem, and the popular 
laiths, which now demanded recognition. The oommon Aryan 
people must have had their own belief and practices^ but these 
must have been profoundly modified (as they very aocion of 
Rudra-8iva itself indicates) by the cultural ideas of the ncm- 
Aryan people of the Gangetic j^n. We have as yet no means 
to determine the exaa nature and extent of the influence 
which contact with non-Aryan culture exffted on the Aryan; 
but ii is now generally admitted that the fusion of races and 
culures, which probably began even in the Vedk age, must have 
been a great factor in the development of the philosophy and 
religion of the post-Vedic times.* The so<aUed popular ele¬ 
ment, as distinguished from the hieratic, was thus a strange 
blending of polygenous ideas and fancies. In course of rime a 
mutual reaction between the two was ine^table, and the barrier, 
which was probably never a rigid <me,* brdte down. An ex^ 
elusive ritual and a highly pfailoso^ical cr eed had to be re¬ 
laxed so far, even for their self-existence, as to adopt deities and 
countenance practices to which the heterodox popular religion 
indined; while the mass of people, having little time or in¬ 
terest in elaborate ritual and speculative abstraction, allowed 
their larger emotions and sentiments to be recognised, re-lnter* 

gods. At the BUM time Budn-Sivs, who is else esUid Dera, Us, Ul&a, 
OiriU. Hue and UeheSren, li not s Dim ebsWaeikat, bgt s vivid and 
ml deitr, wboee powen sre spokeo of as IS&uls. 

’ Tho J/oiftdycni Upoffifod goes mocb further ssd refers the tiiv- 
tanan dogma of Brahma, Bndrs and Viaon. In some of the vaij laSa 
neo-Upanifada, like Uie Hd^arcggM the ATeh^lfv and the d ri ws e 
iifoi the influx of aectarlan ideas is aon definite, sad the word Bhihti is 
freely used. Thera are also ipadfic Vunsvs CpaBifads Uhs the 
Oopdlo-fSpoaf, Bihea-fdpaii etc., Iran which later TaiO>svs asela dvtva 
their anibority. As they are woiha of diatiiioUy Into ieciwfiaa 
tloa, wp seed not taka ibma into accoe nt hers. 

>0f. A. B. Kait!i, IftHffiem aU PkOoiopkf e/ tie Yuk «ad Vp^O- 
feds, Cambridge Maii<, IQflS, pp. 

* Aa the eeatsnt cf the dtheree iids and paita el tts gp-osds waold 
shew. 
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pntcd and even animilacad by tht intdlecuial arbUicncyf <o- 
order to obtain the lUmp cf orthodox authority, 

Thui^ about the time when formal heresiei^ which 
to a head in Jaimam and Buddhiim^ were asuiling the very 
core of the drauta religion, the orthodox ritual and cre e d were 
faced with the no le&s difficult talk of remodelling tbemselvci 
by awznilaiing and raouldiug the current popular beliefs a nd 
practices of the new enviroment. Hiese popular cults, center- 
ing round the worship of Rudra-ffiva, Vifnu-Niriyajna or Kyfna- 
Viiudcva, were strongly marked by a tendency towards emotion* 
al devotionalism, whi^ must have had a disinc^ating and 
even diuuptive effect on the older ritualistic and iheoiophic 
religion. The emergency led, on the one hand, to a practical 
codification of the older tradition and stricter regulation of 
daily life and conduct in the ffiauta*, Ckhaya- and Dbarma- 
sQtrai; on the other hand, it resulted in a renewed and syste¬ 
matic philosophic activity, sometimes keeping more faitlifully 
to the old Upani^tdic spirit (Vedknta), but sometimes starting 
from a different point and diverging more widely (Saiokbya)* 
But all this did not prove enou^ and an entire re-shaping of 
the older religion gr^ually began. The elasticity of ortht^ox 
philosophy admitted a whole wcM'ld of new personal gods as a 
temporary reality into its idealistic scheme; and the old placid 
theology, disturbed by the new worship of the sectaries^ coiicciv* 
ed its old gods anew as wedding power of love and grace. 
There may not have been any deliberate theological attempt; 
but the result of gradual compromise is seen not only in the 
fully developed sectarianism the MahabhSratc in general, 
whirii is a mixture of the old and the new, but also in parti¬ 
cular in the syncretic theism of the Bhagavad-glta, which cannot 
be satis^unily explained as an isolated pheuoxnenon. As there 
was a strain, original or developed, of theism in the Upanisads 
themselves, it could easily, if not perfectly, mingle with the 
theistic element of the popular cults. If the one was predomi¬ 
nantly reflective and the other eucntially eiootioiud, both the 
theistic streams had (heir source in the same hopes and longings 
Of the human heart; and this hei could partially reconcile, if 
not fully obliterate, the incongniides of a strange alliance.^ 

* It sboaU bs ootad ia tUs ooMS iia e thst ths popolsr faittn smild 
not hsTS bsm ^nrt! Brsh—iiirir la the stfue Ip wUck O. A. Qrisrson 
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Wbatever divergent £onn it mj^t have taken by this pr<^ 
ceas, the ultimate epic rdigioo was mcAotheistic in essence. 
But distinct attempts were also made to justify the innumer- 
able gods» old and new. M^t of the ancient Vedic gods sur¬ 
vived ; but some of them^ like lodra and Vanina^ were reduced 
in stature; some, like Sotna^ departed tttirdy; some, lilte 
Yama, changed their diaracter; some, like Prajapad, were left 
untouched; some, like the five solar deities, became merged, 
ultimately into one sun god of the simplest and most direct 
form; while others, like Vi^iu acid Rudra, were raised and 
invested with a new glory. Neither does the word Tri-m&rd 
nor the trinitarian doctrine occur' ; but Brahma, Vifnu and 
Siva as the tnad practically dominate the Epic, henotheiftically 
as supreme deities in turn, polytheisticilly a$ co-ordinate deities 
and monotheistically as aspects of one supreme deity. It is not 
necessary to trace here the evolution of these great gods, nor 

<7A, 1906, p. 262, tnd slMwhm) imid ttks tbera; si bsst ws can cilJ 
them noo-Brebinsiijit oi Qoii.orthodox. There opuld never bs^’e been eoy 
Moee of ihsrp entitheui, m their eeiy nliime^e Brsbmsaiastion* wonJd 
ihev. Even Gnereoo's ^try dobtone theory of the Kfitdys origin of 
iheee onite, if admitted, can hardly bo addoced ai a proof of their alleged 
non-Brahfliamcal tenden^r It naj be uonoeded that the Nariyeaian or 
BhAgavalUin of the Bptc wee not etriUly Drahmeiuc and conld not hive 
been evolved within the fold of orihodosy ; bnt, ae E. W. Ho{ddiie points 
out (^MiVr o/ Jndui, New Haven 1904, p. 178), it wae not antagonistic 
and did not reject, as Baddhisn did, Brahmanie aathority and ineUto- 
Uoo. Nob only doee the tread of the BA«pe(*ad>p{fd shew this with ree- 
pect to the Bhagavata religion, hot in the Nfirfiyeglya aecUon of the 
E|nc also the Neriiyanlya of Pahearitea theology la aaid to have been 
nUered or received by orthodox aegee. Coneervatiem ie aJeo indicated by the 
accqttance of T^we, YajOa and oUier cardinal feataree of the dmute religion. 
The veiy neinee of the eectarian gods, Bndr^diva sod Vifga-Narijapa, 
also show that they were nmldad, in accoidanoe witii new ideas, ont of 
the nnoertaui figatm of old mythology and religioa Barth’s pieatfB^tioB 
{Utiigion* Qf India, Eng. tfs., p. 166) of the foistiAg of tectarian gods 
on dntnmy Vedic divinitei is a eimilar ineUace of ooe-aided geneieliea- 
tkm. If the noo-Brabmaoie enlts and gods ware Brahmaidsed, 

(he Brahmanie leUgioa and ite ware in their tom entii^ iramfomi- 
ed by the popolar enhi, eo that what iisoad in the end was aa mneh 
Brahmanie aa popnlar. It ia in this form and charactw that wa find 
sactarianisa dajpicted ia tha J/didShdrM. 

' Except in an intonated pemife (Boob. ad. ill. n, 4V), which 
apaaks of It ai three Avaathia of Piojtp^ (IssfO^easSAd^ prwdpafsM. 
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dilitt iqiOQ the ihifUog character o£ epic theum; a few 
on the genenl epic eonceptioo oi than will lufficc. The grand- 
sire Brah m i y the four-faced lotus-bora deity^ absorbed in study 
and aostericy, was the youngest god in the Vedic pantheon but 
oldest u\ the Epic As he had his cnigm and ba^ in abstract 
q>eculatkm rather than in concrete nature-myth, he was a full- 
fledged deity only in later Vedic period; in the Epic he is 
only the fattoly beneficeoi adviser to the gods. Whether there 
was any Brahma-sect is very doubtful.^ It is Vsfnu and flWa,. 
more than Brahma, who are altonately supreme; and there 
is as much 6aiviim in the Epic as Vifouism. In the Vedic 
pantlmn the two deities appear to occupy a secondary posi- 
tioD but they attain greatness in the Epic by syncretically 
absorbing a mass ct Sondergotter and become composite figures 
shaped out of attributes derived from diverse sources. The 
Vedic Rudra, now tramforroed into the Epic iin, promulgates 
the PSiupaia doctrine and becomes the object of worship of the 
Paiupata sect. But more than the ascetic and bizarre 6iva, tlic 
gracious and benignant Visnu is the central figure of the epic 
rdigiotL Hopkin^ is ri^t in suting that the ultimate empha¬ 
sis is not on trinity, nor oa multilariousness, but on unity; and 
Viy^u is the vivid pmonificatkm of that unity. But we shall 
see presently that, as Narayana and the Bhagavat (Krfna- 
Vlmdevz), coming from independent sources, became identified 
with the, supreme Vifnu, the original but elusive Vi^uism of 
the ^ic took more definite shapes as Nlrayaiiism and Bhiga- 
vatism respectively. These cults may have been intrinsicaUy 
connected, and in the Epic they appear completely merged; 
but they are, as we shall see, dUtii]g;uiihable in and 

growth, as wdl as in doctrine and cmmonial.* 

Bnbas-ia^ is $pokm of ia L 164. SD (sCni. sd. i. 152. 13) ; 
bal h IS DOS clesr whiA ii siactlj ittplio. In ths Bdiidyaas, howsvsr, 
BnloBa IS Sr^iriiUia ^ipssn bpovs prooiasaUj (flAn. i lA 45 i L 2L 
a ; iiL 7. 13 ; iiL a. 52 ; 15. 66). 

• UiriMi s/ India, Baton 1326, p. 4I& 

* Piterltne and Bhigaratss ws not distin|vishsd k istar tisiis hy 
3uhkM (oa FedAtfa-fOrs U. 2. 634) who cnadsmm Ihs systwns u 
ugpossA to the Vsdai, slttmib ths WfU iMgsisia tbdr oKbod^, which 
BlaUkaJa md Msdhrs^ with thsir pm-Ysisem tesniai, maintain —It 
itamM bo aotsd that ths nas Bttvst* (sr BMAraU) ni a ash of tha 
TldiTi triho b ofta mad as a viwajm lor BhSgavata w Hh o et any 
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It ihoiild be noted in this coonecion that the general epic 
rd%ion is predminantly theittic and frankly daaliitic The 
Upanifadic doctrine of one impersonal^ unmanifest, neuter 
Brahma is not repudiated; it is utilised to explain the diversity 
of epic gods at different conditions of an unconditioned iiqireiDe 
being. The older polytheism was hard to die in popular be¬ 
lief ; but the epic faiths havii^ been fundamentally monotheis¬ 
tic ^ the traditional god-lmre had to bfc justified by the Upani- 
sadic teaching of the divine immanence of one supreme reality. 
Whether the objea of adoration be Viynu^ fiiva, NSriya^, or 
Vasudeva-Krsna, or one of their numerous incarnations, they 
are recognised as the manifest ton^% of the unmanif^ Brah¬ 
man. Since the new theistic faiths'required an object * of per¬ 
sonal love and worship, it U no wonder that the impersonal 
Brahman of the Upanifads is invested with a distinct persona¬ 
lity and a distinct name, while the *other gods* are also admitt* 
ed as subordinate or co-oxdinate beings, properly classed and 
, given well-defined powers and functions. The prevailing atti¬ 
tude of religious adoration consists of an intimate realisation 
of the personal god in the individual consciousness dirougb 
symbols (PraUkas), manifoutiems (PrakSlas or Pridurbhivas) 
and incarnations (Avataras), in loving worship and devotion 
(Bhakti) and in complete surrender ^rapatti) to divine grace 
(Praiida). Thus, we find all the features, whidi characterise 
much later sectarian faiths, already anticipated in the MoM- 


aduiic ligatficsace, m Uw Bbaf»T»t or Viradort-Kffaa hskogsd Is thu 
mA lo Um UMTStoo, tbo Psaeuitrs sjitaBi b eftm tealbad ■■ 
fi&tvsU DhifBu fnasd ia accord sues with BiivsU nte (Slirsta TiAih 
identity of tlw Satvatas or BhSfsroiai with tha ar 

Pidearitna., Bat thu idaatit^ sppwi to bava bam avtUdaUj thewd.— 
In othw paAa of tba Bpic Uia 'Kiitrapaa^ appaar m a tribs of oovbwd 
who b a t da aaaiait Arjoiia sad Vdaodtra (rU» U. 81; 8L vHl U* 17; 
tz. 8. 38, ale.) te tbij wo iho w ag ri u rs oftrad fep SfWa to Doyodhiaa 
<v. 7. 180. Ths SSWala priiM, like fiStTaki, hod thoir 8ltstoa aaqr 
who foe^ oo tha aido of tho Ps^dsw* TbM Is notldaf to ofaov tbaS 
ihma NSrCjaeas mo tba BHntina ir Pa8airltm al ths NMjavlja 
wddm of tbo Mhk. 
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AhSroM. Like mediaeval uctarian Eaithi, it eults Bhaiti as 
the heart of wonhip. This mjrsdc and emotional mood of 
devotionalism is given supremacy over mere moral sufficiency 
or intellectual conviction, but unlike what we have in-most 
mediaeval faiths the attitude is more refiectlve than merely pass- 
icmate. The fihakti in the ^ic in general is often explained 
by the analogy of the love of the wife for her husband; but the 
analogy invedves no erode implication, and the ardent love and 
yearning of earlier devotionalism was never entirely divorced 
from intelleaual satisfaction or moral earncstDcss. 

The Epic Sects 

The MahSbhiruta * is fully aware of sectarian worship, and 
distinctly recognises four prevalent sects. They axe the Saura, 
PUupata, Paiicaritra (or NirayanTya) and Bhagavata\ Men¬ 
tion is also made of two current systems of thought (jASnSni). 
namely, the VedSra^yaka and the Saihkhya-Yoga. By Vedk' 
ra^yaka is, erf course, meant the traditional Vedic thought and 
practice which still survived, but whidi could not have been 
the prevailing religious attitude. Whether it had dwindled 
into a mere cult is imcertain: but curiously enough, the Fpic 
ApSntaratamu, otherwise called Pnicinagarbha, as the 
original teacher of Vedism. The general attitude of the Epic 
toward# Vedic religion is not definite; for while passages can 
be cited wfaidi glorify it, there are other passages which are un- 
favouraUe'. and even antagonistic. But the Vedic gods must 
have lost their old latus and strength ; for the Epic (i SO- STs- 
Crit ed. i, 26. S2) declares : “Withered are the garlands of the 
gods and riieir ^ory departed I “ The Siihkhaya-Yoga, on the 
oAcr hand, occupies a pnxoinent place and fbims the philoso¬ 
phical badgeound of epic thought It permeates even distinct¬ 
ly sectarian while Rapila and hts sdiool were teadi- 

m of Sfahkhya, t^ promulgator of the epic Yoga b not 

•ns ms of (hs BhsfcU hm hma iii h rma hr BapUm ia 

JgAB, IBl, p. me. 

*Osr nfMom to tbs toil sis to tbs Bsmbsj sf fti s a salim uthwuiss 
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FaUfijali but Hiranyagarblu and **ao ocher”, although Siva ia 
q>oken of as the Yoga-lord (Yogidhyalua). Perhaps* cnriginally 
Umkhya and Yoga were independent Bystems, but in the Epie 
they are often mentioned jointly (as also in Svetoivafere \L IS) 
as if constitucing a sin^e doctrine and are sometimes declared 
to be identical ; at least Sazbkhya is taken to be the norm. The 
chief diEerence appears to be that Awhile Yoga laid stress on 
practical discipline, Simkhya on knowledge. The Yoga was 
perhaps more orthodox, but the Saihkhya was the philosopliy 
of knowledge par excallenu, which was devoid of belief in a 
lupreme personal god (Nirlfvara)^ and which did not strictly 
adhere to traditional \iews. Partly iu its metaphysics and 
certainly in its cosmology and psychdogy, the Epic accepts this 
older form of SSmkhya speculation: and the Sfimkhya*Yoga, 
now ingeniously made theistic by postulating a principle be¬ 
yond the Twenty-fifth, is expressly acknowledged as the basic 
thought in the Paiupaca, FaficarStra and BhigavaU faiths. 
Since old heterodoxy, like old c^lhodoxy, must have emtinued 
to develop on Us own lines, we have stray references also to 
heretical views. The heretics were : the Nasrika or Negator, 
who was a dissenter from received opinion in regard to trans¬ 
cendental realities or to the authority of hallowed tradition; 
the Hetumat or Raxicmalist; the Pasanda or Reviler of the 
Veda; and LokSyatika ’ or Naturalist. As the references are 
very meagre, it is difficult to detemine the exact scope of the 
diEerenr types of heretical teaching ; and it is uncertain whether 
the heretics formed any impOTunt group or sect. 

The Saura Sect 

Coming to the sects which are directly mentioned or dealt 
with in the Epic, the Sauras do not appear to have left much 
trace* They are known incidentally horn mly two references. 
In one of these passages (vii. 82. IQ it is said that in the camp 
of the Pi^dus ^ere were ”a thousand and eight othen who 
woe Suirai”. In anoebv contest ^ ISB. 18) there if mention 
of a Koet Veda of the Sun tau^t to Arvivasu; but the paaiage 
if now known to be a Vulgate insertion into the text. *nieie 
are aUo references to the Sun*god*s connexion with the 

' As NlUkMMte*s latMtsilitliw item, tbs islnssss to tbs Lok^rott* 
kas is tabCtal (i. TO. 46-<M*, sd. L <4. 87). 
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Paficaratn and the BhXgavata aectt* The Paficiriiraa are wA 
to have derived their doctrine -from the Sun-god appearing ai 
aecoodary recejnent or promulgator in the to m ot Sfir^ or 
Vivasvat (xii. SS5. 19; SS9. 119-20; S48. 50, etc); while the 
BhatnmAptt telb ua (iv. 1*S) that the UiSgavata doctrine was 
originally communtafri to Vivairat. The emancipated ioula, 
again, are laid to paat through the fun-door to Nariyaj^a (xii. 
S44. I4t), while the Bhagauad-gttc (ix 24) declares that those 
who die while the sun is in the Uttarayana go to the Brahman. 
These belieb undoubtedly show the influence of striar myths 
or solar cult on PaAcaritra and Bhigavatism; but they* do not 
prove that these systems were derived from an original sun* 
worship. Although Vifou. with whom Nirayana and the 
Bhagavat are identified^ was originally in the Rg-veda a sedar 
deity. Vifnu in the Epic is no longer an obvious SungodL In 
spite of C^ietion's contention’ to the contrary, the epic Vifipu- 
ism or BhSgavatisoi cannot be regarded as a development of 
Sun-worship; and over it heli^atry does not appear to have 
any perceptible influence.^ Devotion or Bhakti to the Sxmgod 
is spoken of in one passage Qii. 285. TfsCrit ed. iii. 501. 7{)r 
but this is in special connexion with the story of Rarna. In 
the RSmdya^ (Bomb. ed. vi. 105) the Aditya-hrdaya hymn 
extob SOrya and identiSei him with all the great gods, but it 
is a late litany adiidi is not found in the Bengal text edited 
by Gorresio. 

Sha arid lAe PgiufitUa religifm 

In the Mahgbkdfoto the sect which believed in the worship 
of Rudra-Siva appears to have flourished under the specific 
name of Faiupata. In one passage (xii. 284. 195). Siva as 
Maheivara daims to have declared the Paiupau rel^on. while 
HI another passage (xii. S49. 67). the promulgator of this 
system is identified with fiiva, who is said to have revealed the 
PUupata jdiilosophy (Jfiina). 'fhe RSmdyoM knows Siva under 
his many names and mythological exploits, but it does not 

'/A, Btptmobtt 1008; in Hsstbifi* Bmcfdopatdia e/ 

MtJUm, ii, a. 640 (Hi. BhaU-adrga). 

^8m 8. X. Ds. Bhifsvadm sad Sns-wofship in BSOS* vi, 1861. 
p. HI (BifiatiJ ibovs p 07). 





connect him With the PUupatt MCt, nor OMiaeive him, the 
MahtbharMa doei, aa a jdiallk deity.* 

The figure <rf fiiva U of bewildmug complexity. Lifce 
Vif 9 u be did not pomem in Vedk litentore the greatnem 
atiigned to him in the Epic. It ia not seceMaiy to trace here 
how the Aryan (Vedic) “bowling'* god Rudra developed, pre- 
aumably tbrou^ non-Aryan admixture, into the oompoiile 
Epic fiiva; but Rudra-fiiva U entirely a oeation of myth^ogy, 
there being no queatum of euhemetism in the conception, aa 
there ia in that of Niiiiya^ or VSaiideva-Riy^a. In the douUe 
form d Rudra-diva, he ia both bcnevcdent a^ malevolent, the 
object of love aa well aa fear. The ^l^^redlc Rudra, though 
dlatinctly formidable, ia not altogether devoid of beneficieot 
attributea at the god of healing and lord of cattle. In the 
later Saihaitia hit importance increaaea: and the well-known 
iatanidriya litany of t^ VSjcuaneyi-Samkia (xvi. 2- 49) already 
refers to hit Gfaorft and 4ivi Tanu *, terrible and benignant as¬ 
pect, which deaaiption the Epic accepts and amplifies.* In 
another epic passage' (xiii. 14. 947-49) a distinction appears 
to have hem made between dhn and Rndra; for we are told 
that Siva not only oeated Brahmfi and Vif^u, respectively for 
the purpose of aeation and preservation, but also Rudra as 
Kila, which therefore becomes his devastating form. Original¬ 
ly lord of cattle (Pafupad) he becomes krd of all creatures, 
and almost ^ the exploits and names associated with him in 
Purina mythology is already known to the Epic* His war¬ 
like character is specially t^e prominent; he helps Arjuna 
with Paiupata weapons and favours Aivatchiman with a divine 
sword. A^t from the Satanidriya hymns in the Dro^a and., 
Anufisana Paivan^ vdiicfa redte and ex|dain his vaiioiu 
epithets, * aome duptm of the Sinti-parvan describe the power 

' Exe^ in ona doabtfnl pwsags in ths Uftsrs Myjs (B«h. ad vil. 
91. 40-43) whsta Banes is ipakm of is having wnddppad fin ia tba 
LUga-fann an tha banks af the Nsniadi. 

'Also rafarrad to in datSdlvtom Up. iiL 6. 

■Bomb, td.' vii. aOB. 4048.0iit. ad. irti. ITS. 8B-06.. 

*S. W. HopUsa. Brie fiySMafg, Stonsborg UU, ^ UM. 

*In ths Tajw-nfie dataradiija bon (rfi EadC rri) tlw agrtkato 
Badrs, Bhan, dam, TTgn, PifciiaSi, Nllagil^ fitihsepi^ NdalobHa, 
WiUa, fiahtihn, Kapardla and fin aliandy eaev. Ha ia dsaesihsd n a 
psdne al nbbws, ttatons and chaala t hsaw paabahly Us aana Hara. 


and ganTO ii ty at this poweifal and gencxous god. The Kuxoi 
woe jKobeUy difs^wonhippen; bat even Kma. not tp ^eak 
of Axjuna, is made more than once to recite his ^orj and 
vronhip him; while laudation of Vifnu appears freely in the 
mouth of diva. It seenu that there was as yet not much antagon¬ 
ism between the sects of diva and Visnu; each sect ai^mently 
believed in the supranacy of its own god, but neither deoied 
the other.' Like the Pancaritn and BhSgavau sects, the 
Piiupata was not in the strict sente cwthodox; and it is 
declared that the PSiupau faith, though agreeing in some cases, 
was contrary to what was pretoibed by the yarnairama creed. 

But what is mcae imporunt to note is that the Epic diva 
is conceived for the fint time as a {diallic god of procreation: 
and PhaUus(liAga)wonhip. with its natural co-adjustcw of 
extreme austerity, is dehnitely connected with him and re¬ 
commended as the best form of diva-worship*. Deeply rooted 
in the popular rdigious conscience, the LiAga is, of course, 
prcMnted as a {diiloiophical symbcd, and is never amodated 
with any paiuon-cleznent; but it is at the same time presented 
here at a definite symbol of proaeatioo cw fertility. In a 
legend recorded in Anu^Uana Parvan (xiit. Id-IT) the cult 
is to have been propagated by the sage Upamanyu, who 
learnt it from hit mother (here unnamed) and uugfat it to 
Kri^ when Kyfna went to hit hermitage in the Himalayas. 
The was Efina's deaiie to obtain a son by JSmbavati, 

which he attained by wonbipping, under instruction of the 

HsM aad ia latar »«**»*«- be soqnim atresdr most ol his stnage md 
ovtiasdish twtom aad Us coniMsios with moontains, eamatriaa aad wr- 
paita. of tha of Bodia are givan in Vaj. Sa», xuia. 8 md 

ffWaystV Br. 1. 7. 3. A aa foma of Agai. This iatoMhaaga of 

aaa« ia ax^kaUa if wa ngard Bndra aa the god of storm aad li^itaiag. 

‘ Tha pamigT (Ui. 38. 76) which ipaaks of tha dudism ti Hari.Badra 
.ia aow kaewa to ha an iaterpolatioa. Thara is, bo w ear, aa aocomat (aii 
SSg) of a fight hatwaan Bndra and Ntra-lfMrm* iwnltiBg ia tba latttt’i 
•victorj ! 

• VSk. TU. 901. 93-83, 96=Crit. ad. eii. 179. 80: vU. 808. 

SOieCrit. ed. vti. 173. 88; aiu. 14. r-36: xia. 161, 16. Tbs Poona Criti- 
aal Iditlaa of tha ihews that HopUnt wu aot eotroet in his eoa- 
iaelaie that thaaa pi—r* **** Pan iatarpotatioBi which ahonld he dis- 
Tfginlul Xf they an ^dttteea. thqr mast have got iaio tlsa. text hefere 
ev gmma ■imiiirrlpl tndlUoa baglat: for both tha Vevtem sad 
■aathera Beanions ladods tbeat 
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sage, not the Rmbropomorphic image, bat the LiDgR-£orm of 
&va. Tbit is declared to te the best way of wonhippiiy the 
deity. But it is noteworthy that the god h™fif RJ^iears 
both to vUpamanyu and to Kffiu, not aa the lioga but in his 
usual anthroptMnofphic focm. seated on a great bull and 
accompanied by his consort Uma. In other wordi^ the Lihga 
was merdy a symbol of worship. The sage Upamanyu. how¬ 
ever. inndcateiy not the cult of the Linga alone, but the 
wonh^) of the joint symbols of the Lihga of Siva the Yoni 
of Den. expressly as the synthetic expression of the and 
female principles of life. As such Siva aiwt Umi often appear 
as an androgynous deity, both male and female. Although 
Upnmanyu himself did not worship Siva for the boon of 
offspring, there are other references in the Mahdbhiratc to Siva 
as a god of (Moaeati<Mi or fertility wonhxpped mainly for the 
boon of a son; as for instance. ^ Drup^ (v. 18B. S=CiTit. 
ed. v. 189. 9) and Somadatu (vU. 144. ISsCrit. ed. vii. 119. 
15): but in both thew cases it is not mentioned whether he 
was worshipped in the Linga-fonn. In another context, in 
the Sauptika P.trvan ix. 17), we are told how Rudra detached 
his Liiiga from bis body. Requested by Brahma to create 
Piaja, Siva entered the primeval waters, but remained there 
so long that Brahma thought that the god had disappeared, 
and himself anted beings with the help of other agendes. 
Then Siva emerged from the waters; but finding that the work 
assigned to him had already been accomplished by others, he 
discudeL' in anger his linga or proaeative organ fnim his body, 
and returned to Mujnvat mountains for practising austerities. 

It is necessary to consider the significance of these myths 
^d legends tdiidi describe the emergence of the Lings-cult in 
the £pi^ for there is hsrdly any re f erence to this strange 
system of worship in Vedk literature. The Sitna-devas men¬ 
tioned in two doubtful passages of the ^-vede (vii. 21. 5; x. 
99i S) may or may not have been phallus-warshimien; but there 
is |» definite rneiition anywhere of the ritual use of {diallus; 
» nd even presuming that the cult existed, the ^-vedic refer¬ 
ence diovs that it was certainly diifavouzed. How then did 
the cult gyow and become promlnoit in Epic ? 

Sevetal facts stand out from the des^ption giveu above 
of the Pifepata rdigion: 
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(1) Wbik ocher paru of the ^ric attribute to Sivtt dc*- 
tructive rather than productive energy, the pawagea which 
connect him with the Lidga-ctdt represent him chiefly at a 
phallic god of fcrtiUty. Tbit it entii^y a departure frm the 
notion of the Vedic Rudra, who it dettructive without any 
trace of having been a god of procreatiwi, much lew connected 
with a phallic cult. Alto hh orgiattic traitt, not found in the 
Vedic, are devdoped in the Ejnc 

Rudra, however, it not an ithyphallic deity in the 
E|»c; that u to tay, he it not re p rese n ted (as tome Egyptian 
deitiea, fbr inttance, are) with mtaggerated lexual mgant. It 
it true that certain epithets like MahSiepha (xiii. 14. 61) and 
MahHidga (xili. 7. 8S} are applied to him, but it it powible to 
interpret thm tmnt at LiA^ whidi it great, and not at poat- 
eaiing a laige LiAga^ Hit nudity is not priapic but indica¬ 
tive of ottieme austerity. But what is imporunt to note it 
that he appein to hit devotees throughout in hit anrhropo- 
mor{fliic form, and never at embodied LiAga; a fact whidt 
perhaps indicatea that IjAga-wonhip was at yet loosely atto- 
dated with fliva-worthip. 

The Epic 9m alio appears, unlike the Vedic Rudra, 
aa an androgynous deity, half male and half female, granting 
oS^iring. All creatures bear male or female sign, puthliAga 
and riflbAgs, due tonu; and as such they belong to diva and 
hit female pan Uma (xiii. 14. SS-Sb). The epic liAga-cidt ia 
represented, therefore, at worship of the joint or synthetic 
symbol (it'Agoih AAagSAAitam) of the male and female prin* 
dplet. It it a form of the cult which it unknown dtewhcre. 
But die cORDOgonic mocif of a bisexual or androgynous 
Un/esen it, of oourae, very dd. It has been presumed* in the 
original notion of the ^-Vedic twins, Yama and Yamj, It it 
more dearly seen in a Kath«ka passage* where Prajapati is 
•afai to have assumed a bisexual ftam because he wanted to 
create and did not have any other being for pairing!; while 

'Hit letinai (Piriiadtt), bovmr, btva mxuI dsfomiitM, pndami<h 
ianmikama (Si. 46. 9T) tad hTUe-ehepKif4c-fi94iia (s. 7. 39). bvt Uut 
it psrhios to iatmdfy tbdr groMoma tad ^unliali appeanaot. 

■B, ir. riniiknr. Toa la t&a Vada Sa B. C. Lmm Valama i. p. 903. 

‘ rraffr^- M< pMfik alarkfamilf»^ am d vftSya* aifAvaflA MMa- 
data. sa atmi nipoA AfSadS p as H aa R wa f A saiaa Mavaf . tWak pr^d 
mriatm (aOL 7). 
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Brha(Urarfyaka Upanifod^ tell* us that the Atnoo as tht 
OTiginal Purusa was a bisexual hdng without enjoymeot before 
he divided himself into man and woman^ and multiplied. 

(4) The story of Jiva's discarding his Lihga is meant to 
indicate chat the detached Phallus at such came to be w<M^ 
shipped as this supreme symbol; aiul it replaced in coitfie oC 
time his anrhrop<xnmphic image whidi» however, is not yet 
superseded in the Epic.* jiva is said to be tbe best god bc« 
cause other gods wmhip his LiAga^ and the Linga of no other 
god is so worshipped. It is. therefore, recommended as ihe 
best form of diva^worthip. The epithets CiruJiAga, Sthira* 
liAga, Crdhva^linga (met, upright, because of auiterity)» 
LingEdhyaksa and ^va^ingavirbbQta (revealed by his Own 
LiAga) are, therefore, iutellegible. Tbe story of the detached 
Linga, as well as the general' character of tiva in ocher p ar ts 
of Epic where he is not conuected with L»iAga*wonhip> 
would indicate that the LiAga-symbol, of which wmhip is 
especially enjoined in these isolated episodes only, had not 
yec completely overshadowed the anthropomorphic appear* 
aoce of :the deity, and that there was in all probability an 
engrafting of the phallic cult, coming from an independent 
source, on the dd Rudra*^iva idea conceived anew. * 

' Aim^vttiam ogra qmU . . . . m vm fiai«0 r«iH« . . . m 

aiccAaf m dia jrofAe 9tHptrm£^i§au s aS i j ttr t fvdSSav. M 

imm cvdlMdMH ptUw ca fWi .... SM 

t08MiSiCdi*e^. iR(B>vf|rd a;d|mta (i. 4). 

' ISL Indian tes^lss today wa hardly find the image of diva m raeh, 
having bean almoai antireb' anpaftadad by tba liaga.— li ia poaaiWe 
that the Bell>€iilt waa early with Uw phaihe diva-enli bsoaoia 

tba bull (a.g. the Vadic Vraan) was aliaady a symbol ol masnoHirity and 
procreation. 

*Bsgsrdittg ongio of tbs Linga, two diflarsBS tiaditspoa are dWn« 
goiihabls in the later PorS^. Tba one aocount (PfSad dharmdf llaihpa 
KbaB4a; daura ch 69; Slmdot NSgara-khai^i Pedm#, Bffjf WieH^ai 
Fdffwiia} more or less follows ths ^ic story that diva a s pw e t e d the 
Lifiga from bis own parson, either vclantarlly or throng thi enis of 
eooie sages ; bet thart is another sigeificant aonnqnt (Vdya, aho d asw 
ch. 14, PraAaid^, JT^teie, Siva and £s4ge) in wUoh the UAga i^psers 
ind^MAdmily aa a Mfift g ^lar a! eon ok flie, aemewhah in the aaMUMr 
of tha Vsdic Skambha, wtthost baiag dmeribad m a diisafdid Uadi of 
diva. Tba second soceist implies that the Lihga was jwihwn origlaaBp 
aa I ndepaodent idsa. 
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From all thme coiuidentiooi it would that Uie 

phalUc cuhf of whidi thers it hardly any definite trace in 
Vedic literature^ mutt have atiumed importance enough in the 
pott'Vedic period to be directly attociaerd with the Vedic 
Rudra (of ^om there might or might not have existed any 
distinct cult)« with the result that the god of dettmetion 
comei, for the first time in the Epi^ a god of procreation. 
The procest was not yet complete in the MahSbhinua, but it 
had advanced far enough to iniift upon the Lidga^symbol as 
the most important feature of the Paiupata religion, of the 
Epic fiiva, although he is the hiitorical descendant of the 
Vedic Rudra. The origin of the phallic cult in India it obt* 
cure, this Epic account being the earliest tangible lit«ry 
evidence. The cult might have been autochthonous, but 
neither in Vedic nor in Epic literature we hear <rf any abori¬ 
ginal tribe' who were distinguished by the use of the li^gs* 
emblem and who might have been lent phallidsm to the tradi¬ 
tional religion. The northern origiD of the cult is probable, 
for not only Siva is a god of the North and lives in t^ north¬ 
ern (especially MQjavat) mountains, but northern Kamboja 
Unities of Upamanyu. the epic ptnmulgatcn' of the cult, are 
indicated.’ This, of course, 6oc$ not rule out, but really points 

* Ti» Umrj which flads the laowtot of Bodn^giva wonhippM 
in tbs Triijif, whoot iaititiioa urto ihs orthodox fold fomii a wtU- 
known Vodie eemoio, spposn plootihli taaS loeki coafimstion. Hopklni 
{Bfie iffSAo2opp, p. 831, a. 8] u andoobSodly ngbt in poiBiins oat that 
tbs ^ac don not f&coiirs|t toch J%§tnm ai the strsnga rilsi and woird 
^pairsDct of tba ViStTas IndicaU, aad that m ibo ifSA, tba VTUysa 
art si& 9 l 7 oaUavsd sinnait, whtls tbs Badrs-Aiva worthippors art piiaota 
and ariftoerats, Basidas, tbaro is no nfsrenoe anrwbars to tba pm- 
▼^aacs 9i dia pballio caH among tba Vritpas, who wwa not aboriginm 
hat aon-Yadio Aryana. 

’ Tba question of piovanaDoa is disenmad by Naniaiadbab Oiaiidbori 
in bis ramw of iba lidgi Woisbip m tba Mahabhirata ill IBQ^ xxiv, 
1948, p. 290-02. Ilia story that Upanueyu’s unannad motbar Sni 
safialid tba cnll to bar mb iMiad not imply that tbo colt arosa in a 
matriandiil aodaty. On lidgs^t fonUy sec A. P. Samarkv, Tba 
lidca cut in Afictmi fadia in B. 0. Xm VolaM, i, pp. 466-6B.~na 
pbalUe cnlt was, of co m a, known in Babylonia, Egypt and Qtaaoa. 
Whatbir tt ailadid saoBg tiM cbaleohthac ladns YaUay F^^pl* h mi* 
awtain (Kanball, Jfsdtayadsra mi iUm Fifley gtwWsiS f sii, i. 

IMIl. 
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to, the posiibiUty that the cult might have been a oorth* 
wetCem exotic of extraneous origin. Przyloiki, however, points 
out^ that the word Linga itsdf U not Indo-Axyan but Auitro- 
Aaiatic, and at such it mi^t have been a non-Aryan 
loan word of Kol-Mun^ origin. But whatever may have been 
the history of the lingKiUt, its appearance is late; it was^ 
certainly not a trait of the Vedic rriigion, and was never 
connected with Rudra^iva in its earlier stages. 

Exactly how and when the phallic cult became associated 
with Rudra-^va is not known; but it is possible that the. 
transfarmation of the Vedic Rudra into the Epic diva by the 
ardent imagination of pt^Hilar faiths helped mutual aisimila- 
tioa, if it can be definitely ascertained that the Lidga-cult had 
been in the meantime a wides{»read popular cull* It has been 
wggewed^ that the assimilatioD was effected through a pre* 
vioui association of the Rudra-cult with the more widely 
diffused cult of the Mother-goddeis. While the notion of the 
Motber«goddesi was admittedly a universal £ut-Asian concept 
of great antiquity, k is not known whether thero was a de&-' 
nke Rudra-cult, although Rudra may have been hymned and 
extolled in the Yajur-ve^ The association is possible, but it 
is not explained hw it was accmnpliibed. The Vedic Rudra 
has no well-known consort except the conventional Rudrani, 
■ini^ P|inl (inter{veted as 'mottled cloud’) be regarded as 
sudi from the desaiption of the bfarut% his ofiprings, as 
pffnl-fliitara^ The meaning of the epithet Tryambaka 
'having three mothers', already applied to him in the Vedic 
texts’ is uncertain.^ AidImU 'mother’, one of the post Vedic 
names of Rudra's wife, is mentioned for the first time in 
the VSjeseneyi'Samhitd (Ui. 57), but she appears there not 
as Rudra*! wife but as liitffl while UmS HaimavaS, one 
of the r^;ular names of diva’s wife, appears first in the Kena 

^la Prt-ArpQ» mi Prs-Drevidisa, tn. P. C. C^ootU *Ual- 

tsnifty, pp. 15, AL 

^ ysirimsiibsb Ohsndkori, sp. ek., p. VK; she cf. /O, viil, 104142, 
p. 150. Ths eariooi mjtli of OiTi ss a in tha Isp of Uai (vU. 
200. OlsOrii. «L vii. 178. 60 f of. liu. 160. 82) eacmi lignifr say inpltk- . 
tioB of a eeli of ths Ifnthir gnilifaM 

• Fftf. Bmk. ili 68; gr. si 6. t 0; vfi. 82. IR 

«aw Utk, sp. ok, p. 1481 cf. A. MaefenaD, VOic VyOshipt 
ftramharg 1807, p 74. 
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0iL 12)» although it if not clear whether ^iva*i wife 
u meant in thk pawage. 

In the Epic the conion of ^va ii called generally Devi, 
UmS and PSmtl^ but she gaiu impmance,. not by ba- 
aelf a» the centre of an alleged mather^goddess but Emm 
her aworiarion with jiva. The wonhip of the Yoni*^ytDb(4 
of Devi ifl mentioned, but only in connection with the Lihga- 
worihip of iiva, and not by itself as such. The only passagea 
in adiidi she is independently exalted are the two Duiga^ 
hymns occurring respectively in the Virata and BbTsma Paiv 
vans; but from the Poona Critical Edition of the text they 
arc now definitely known to be Vulgate insertions. Having 
taken them as genuine, R. G. Bhandarkar’ was misled into 
chinkii^ that they furnished evidence of Sakti-worship in the 
Epic, but this view is no longer tenable. The .^akti*worship 
may have been a spedai developnent ot fetva sectarianism but 
diva's conso rt Umi (probablysAmma 'mother’)* is never call* 
ed dakti* in the Epic, and she never overshadows him as an 
independeoc goddess. It is indeed doubtful if the dikta, as a 
separate sect or cult, had come into prominence; at least the 
Tintric implications of fekti*worship appears to have been 
unknown to the Epic, as it is to the Ve^c literature. 

Of the specific teaching of the epic PSiupatas nothing 
more definite is available. The system is said to have been 
framed reasonaUy out of the Veda (with its sir Angas) and 
the &nikyha*Yoga (vedit fed<^gdd uddhrtya sSihkhyayofic 
m yukiUtl^, XB. 284. 92f), and chat it agrees occasionally, but 
geneiiUy goes con tr ar y to the VarnUrama Dhaima (twniS- 

> AlidSss stotss (EmMts i 9S) thM PSmtl ww m •^liw nsms 
thaa Dal. IS la msntioiwd ia U» rssIS w i j w draa j i sl a. z. 1. 8 j bat this 
pwi of tks «odr (till fovtb Pnpithika), vhkb la sbo known as 4hs 
J f al SairJiropfl ad whidi ioIms to aaj^ laSt iseUria goda, 

is dacafibid m s Slnla or soppItfMBfe of ssa^ Istor orlgixL 

MS. p. l«f. 8. (/adia PkHmaplg, i, p. 487) 

follows tUa view withai qsatiea. 

*Ths lanctfol s^olofy ti-oid *0 daV, aaefoiiod by EUidla 
(faoiiM i. aS) « thi Itgad ihoS hm noUisr dltasdoil ba from ttw 
palb of oaWsHy, oocm la tbo sv^aaalmy Bmi oodilo. KUidfa, Um- 
tilt a volmy of fiboi amlka tfvs lo a adroejnooi Adkj hoi nowhlso 
foteo lo hk wmhip la tbo Iifl|a*tem. 

*la^ la oes poanfs ia tbs SsvIlNn Dsnsnsloe (Bopblas, 9ph 
JffSMsfy. pp. mm). 
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kramn^rMr dharmeir vipt^Um kvacit lamam). Ilae reference 
to SSriikhynYoga ii not furprutng; for Uie epic SSitakbya-* 
Yoga ¥rai the dominating pfaiioiiophy, wliidi wai common 
property of epic lectarkn foithi. iiva himadf » said to be 
SSihkhya-yog^thada, as wdl as a Yoga-lord' (Ya^dhyak|a); 
while Niriya^ of the Paficaritras is said to be the or 

object of worship of SihUiya-Yoga, whidi is deaaibed as 
nSrtfyie^a'/ittra.* This proto^aihkhya-Yoga was aj^Mrently a 
curious medley not only of two divergent systems but also of 
uordated ideas from other sources; in fact, it was a loose but 
cmivemeni tem to describe the confused philosophical 
thought ot the E{hc. It is not. as we have said above, dassical 
SXdikhya-Yoga; for die epic Sizhkhya it made theisUc by 
postulating a Twenty-fifth {windple, called Ifvara, added to 
the original Twenty-fbur of Simkhya; while the more orthodoK 
Ypga, accepts qnrkual aloofocM (Kevalatva) as the goal. What¬ 
ever may have been the philosophical background, it is is pro¬ 
bable that the Paiupata, like the PailcarStra and Bhigavata 
faiths, emphasised emotional realisation more than mere 
knowledge; for it is dedated (xiii. 14. 198) that the system 
was freed from It^cal disputation {hetmidoir vinirmuktam)*. 

Visnu and Visifuitm 

We now turn to the teUgion of Vip^u svhidi constimtes 
the leading motive of the Epic It is characterised by various 

' Tk* pMBSgM which tatfwstA ttw oloM rsUdoB of tbo Bkhttys- 
Yogs to PoaoorStro ore nawcooi tai dofinita. Tbo Pmenilfa, hko tbo 
Pslapoto, is oxpcwulj sold to ho tdoibS jn j w go hfta (di. 338. lU i 36L B). 
wUlo Sidhhyo-Yogo and asAttTo-warti at* Nsmd»*a apbbata of 
mi^aas, who is oallad BSilikhgro-Togo-aidbi ia xiL 347. 38L Hlikymt 
idaodflaa hnwaU with Ea^ (lii. SO. 68), whila PaAoaiittB, i*e is 
dtribad aa a KSpil« 7 a aaga, ia aba oallad Paac t i tr a v i B fO da, • taaihar 
of tba Pafioarttes althoo^ his aebrnio « aol tha ssma Tha 

PAafarad-rttd aloo refan to HtdiHiys-Togs. 

* Tba -«<—*■ ia maagn ia tbo B|do. All oar kaafriodga <f 
Pldi^aU docteiaa is daiivod fnei maoh meha Tha 7%»pBNpa 
vtaiafc tapradiiflaB (xzx. 9BM6) Mkk. alL AM. 8M6^ |hm w aumait 
(a. 6»««) of ftn priDoiplai ta^ hf Mshdviia, mmdj, PKa l g awi, 
MylMi, PiWTfhira, Dhin«8 md fcisiapa, whU Iha tfdm 

MO to Toga ia^M ia Ua Bralawltn Ilihia (B. E B) alia lalsifa 
H that PdapsM nvatlad ftvs Sipisa, which sia i X8^ Ysp» 

▼UU asd *- It waald hs taasbnaMe, hawosar, to ssad llnsa 

vlaws farta tha JfdUUanSc 
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{omu and namea In the Epic a* a wh<de it i* faith in Vii^u 
aa the Hipceme deity, ahhoti^ the ipedal appellation Vai- 
a^ava ia hardly yet known. But in aome of the important 
aectiona of the £^c it ia differently exfdaioed and designated. 
It ia called the rriigion of the Bbigavataa, the wmahippers of 
the Bhagavac V3audeva-K|ina. iia text-bo<A being the Bhaga- 
vad-g$t3 imbedded in the Bhlpna-patvan. In the mythical 
NirayaQiya aection of the Sand-parvan (xii. 3Si-51), the 
supceme god la named NirSya^, and the religious teaching 
ia known as the faith of the Narayanlyas or Ekintins (Ekinta- 
dhanna); it is alto called PadcarStra in the text. Each of 
these namet comes from an independent source and possesses 
a history bdiind k; and it is obvious that the cults associated 
with ihi^ were originally different, but they merged ultimate¬ 
ly in the epic religton of Vi|nu. Thus, the Viu^uite as a sect 
or as indicating a definite form of wenahip hardly exists, and 
the sectarian urm Vaif^ava is not employ^. In other words. 
Vif^uiam' aa a sectarian doctrine ia not found in an isolated 
and definite form; Vifnuism as a general atdtude pervades 
the whole Epic in an ever-shifdng and illusive manner. It 
distinctive and full-blooded when it is identified with 
the definitive NIrtyatfya or Vasudeva-Kryi^ worship. 

Vif^u posifiiei a fairly tong history whidi gives him, as 
a deity, difeent values fm mytherfogy, ritualism, i^losopby 
and rdigkm. In the ^ic we can hardly recognise his original 
^vcdic duncter of a solar deity, alihoi^ be retains a 
echo of of his solar myths, quthets and attri- 
tmtei. The epic xcUgiao, of which he is the centre, is not in 
any vnty rdated to sun-wonhip. He is alio not the impersonal 
Bflfamana principle of Sacrifice, although the idea still lingers 
in his connection wkh maifictil rites. Nor, again, is he the 

embodiment of the metaphyiical Brahman of the 
UpuilMd^ ilchoQ|h hii ttuxunifest un* 

oemtidoiicd bdog ii admowledged. In spite of nmltifarions 
l^piktary and tfieologicat embdlisfamcnts, whidx give him 
eserdmngiqg tarns and myitiad identifications, hit personal- 
itf in die 1^ as the wprme personal god of a popular fiiith 
il iMdL filrtimuti conce i ved as the ultimate philosophi- 
oi pMpk, he b yet DOC a philosophical abstraction, 
*0a TI|*b mi Vtarim, sts WQ, vH. Uth pp. lOl-l*. 
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bat a lovu3g tnd loveaUe Ority. powvfol yet bODevoleot* 
who if the centre of devotion and -wonhip. 

extcmalifation of the philoic^Aical and leljgiouf ideu of the 
complex nuisf of Epic Jegendi and tendneiitik the 

extermiluatioD of the philoac^rfiica) and religioui ideaa of the 
Epic, the Bupmne un^ng fact of ita divogent and bianre 
faiths and belieft. Ai such, he if the centre of gravity t o w at di 
which the variouf forms of the devotional ithaftf coooepdon 
of the new religkm move; and in all the lysteou he if declared 
to be the (basis or end)» Vipiu, thoefare, should be 

understood primarily in terms ci this large and mystic feding 
of rdigious devotion in an epic setting. As the most interest^ 
ing phases of this tediog, however, occur in Vifnu's absorption 
of Nirayaj^a and VSsudeva-Krsna we now turn otir attention 
to them 

NirSy^tna and the Parkerdtra warship 

NStayana is not such an ancient god as Visnu; but his 
origin and early history is somewhat obscure.^ He is men¬ 
tioned for the first time, not distinctly as a deity, but as 
Purusa-N2rayana in the ia/apatha^Brdhnuma (xii» S. 4; xiii 
6. 1. We are told that under the instruction of Pcajapatij 
who is the impersonal cosmic principle in Brihma^ literature 
he performed a Paficaratra Sattra or sacrifice lasting over five 
nights, and became omni{»‘e8ent and laprense. This lacri- 
final ritual is designated Purusa-medba or immolation of the 
Purusa. It re fer s apparently to the tremendous symbolkal 
sacrifice, desaibed in the famous Purusa-hynm o( the Rgveda 
(x* 90) as consisting of the mystical immolation of the 

' For IB €zbfiiffiT» f&d erosUfat ipwitioa, Imo oUUsfdi ass Mstafl 
Dugvpte in IffQ, 1931, pp 34666, 66676i viii, lOaS, pp. «U4, vhwB 
full TffarmM to the tsit rki oiUcal Htmtan bf fond. Ako O. 
A. Oiisnoii, Tbs NMys^ym sad tbs Bh^sTstes in lA, fliptibir 180^ 
whm SD Enaliih trsndstton of wemo porikhs of tbs rsifvsaS Ipio tsaS 
win bs looBd. ysaiMsdhsb Cbsadbnri, Aipoeti of tbs Wonfaip d 
NUips^f in IRQ, ax, 1944, pp. VTSAt, dom noS fid work nmfal 
ittfomsUoQ. 

* KMyaOa is sIm ^ fmtUfIsm ^spfubf, x. 1. 6t beS 

lUf smUqu (ihf foartb Pnpdtbska), also kfiowa m the JfdMr^spa 
gpmipirf, Is rsgvdod as s Eblla or nppl^^L Bas abort p. 73 tataols U 
Jn OL 9) mstyafa Is woiHmid m Tlfpe red gdta, 

bet tbii pon^, also nredaf sous otbsr Istsr dsitiH, bat bwn dnIM/ 
re|«dad ts re duk oi Mwpmire. 
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Conuc Man or Puniya for the purpoie of areation. Hence arose 
frobably Qu aunpoute name Puni#a-NiriyaM. Hie Hrfhfu.na 
itielf ^dii. 6. 2. 12) refen to the X|g-vedic hymn, 
to a craditioQ that the aage Nirayaiia was the author of the 
hymn, which came to be known as his litany. 

This comic Purufa-Naraya^a tradition of the Brihmaiu 
appears to survive in the account given in this Epic, where 
not only the Purusa hymn is re f erre d to (ail 350. 5), but he 
is also dCKTibed (aii. SS8. 4; 339. 6f) as the Purusa.^ Puni- 
lottama and Mahipurufa, havii^ (after the ^-vedic hymn) a 
th ou sand heads, thousand eyes and arms and feet. 

with the addition that he is golden in colour,_a p h'' » te which 

is Vedic but whkh is specifically applied by Some Upanisads 
to the supreme Purufa who shines beyond darkness. This e^) 
identification of Nirayana with the Primeval Man possibly 
stands bdiind the pnz^g etymology of the name itself, which 
literally signifies Man. as also behind that of his mysterious 
double, Nara.* 


' It IS iatsnsbag to ooU tbst &adis-4i«s » osUsd Piimss in 
jrTfditatara Up. in. 14, vhuli qnotss tbs FnrafS'bytiui. la post- 
Brs hsi se i c litsrstnn tbs Ponifs idss, tterting fran tbs sppssn 

to hftTft boMi €fUbUiho4 eODaugfa to be ftppliod to oil ^roit god* lAdu 
crimineUly. It ii ilmdjr « hocknejad expretnop id the Uptniftdi. 

* Tbe orifin pod hietofj of thii MiociJtion ol Nan end 
caiiDot be treoed a& the earlier tmn of tboogbi. We are Cold tlut 
KdrijaDas ea aAeieot eege, evolred b^ aQatoritiei Nara m hu doable; 
bot ii le Dot Nire» wbo ie oChenriet ankDOwD m a god, bni Nirftfaqa 
who dgeree chieflj ee a god ^tart Irm tbe obviom epeaymoae proceni or 
the Yedle idea of pairing deitiee, or eren the mach evlier mjth of pn« 
meral twim (moe of which csajectorci le oonrindng), the procaei of 
dnplieatioD ii frankly obecore. Nara end Niriya^ mean 'matt or 

d teoeodant of mao' The etymology le eleo eaiy th^ NMya^ ie the 
goal or netflog piece (oNyoiio] of men (eero) Tbt cottceptioo, egain, of 
prittMTil wateiDp which goee beck to tbe ii eleo coanected by 

the obviotttJy fencifel denretioa of the word, repeeted in the Puro^Ui thet 
NMyiga bee tbe weten u hN retCesg place or be ii tbe rnUag place 
(yyeiifl) of waten (aopo). Bot all thic doee not eaplaiii Nara or the 
naomify of a doable B Q. Bhandarker (op. eif., tee. 34) pvea the 
■omewhttt eriiftetal e^laaatwn, worthy of old comneDtitofii that tbe origin 
of the idee of Hera ead NMyeha ie to be eoaght to the Upeaifedic fable 
of two yrdi, dwellfag it Che iMe tree, the otte lertcing oa aad the other 
OttHttg tho ftttili thveof. Bat the eselogy doee ttoi ep^y, for NMyihe 
ie ttol deMribed, eciber Btenlly or figorrtieely, ee eeeraly looking on ead 
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but a lorin^ and loveable <lricy» powerful yet bduevolenb 
who is the centre of devotion and *WOTihip. 

extemaliiadon of the philoiophical and t^lgioua ideu (rf the 
comfdex mau of Epic l^ends and leatimenti^ the 

eacternaliiaiion of the philoec^ical and religioui ideaa of the 
Epic, the supreme unifyii^ fact of iu divergent bimrte 
teiths and belieb. As such, he ia the centre of gravity towards 
which the various forms of the devotional Ehattt ooncepdoD 
of the new religion move; and in all the systems he is declared 
to be the Nifthi (basis or end). Vlpiu, tboefore, should be 
understood primarily in terms ot this large and mystic fMing 
of religious devotion in an epic setting. As the most interest¬ 
ing phases of this feeling, however, occur in Vi|t^u’s absorption 
of Nflriya^a and VasudevE'Erfu we now turn our attention 
to them 

Nir&yona atid the Paficerdtta ttror.fhip 

NaiSycna is not such an ancient god as Vifnu; but hit 
origin and early history is somewhat obscure.^ He is men' 
tioned for the first time, not distinctly as a deity, but as 
Purusa-Nlriyau in the Satapatha-Brihmona (xii. S. 4; xUi 
6« 1. ly. We are told that under the instruction of Prajipaci, 
who is the impersonal cosmic principle in BrShma^ literature 
he performed a Paficaratra Sattra or saoifice lasting over five 
nights, and became omnipresent and suprmne. This sacri¬ 
ficial ritual is designated Punifa*medha or immolation of the 
Purufa. It re f ers apparently to the tronendous lymbtdical 
laaifice, desaibed in the famous Purufa-hynm of the Rfveda 
^ 90) es consisting of the mystical immolation ct the 

* For AB uhAiifttTs sod sxcslhni sapovtkoii hot atilisod, ost Mrlaal 
DMfopto in 2BQt tH, 1931, pp 346 56, 55^76; Tiii, 1933, pp. 4MI, whwt 
full rolemcsi to ths taxi sad critical Htarstors bs fond* Abo O* 
A. Grimon, The Kariyiatrs sad Uw Bl^asvstai In IA, S^t^ bor 1909» 
irbsTc ss English Waaristion of ■eao p e r t k bi of ths rdovat l^s taat 
will bo fonad. Nskiaudhob Cha&dhoii, Bobs A^uots of tbs WenUp ef 
KMjnps IB !HQ, zz, 1M4, pp. mM, tea Bt ^ amch amM 

* NUysgs is also awatioiwd in the feitth^fe Are^yeAe, x. L 6t bci 

this sootten (the foarth Pnpl(hiki}, also known as ths Jfehdab%ifa 
Upmiy^, k r^srdod m s KkUn cr fist ■hvw p. 73 isstasts t, 

In Mei i riyde l teAUM (U« 9) mrayngn it aiBtfiwid as Vlfpn and gsdasa, 
bat tUs pasciga, sbo nswlBg nw othw later ddtin, hsi bM UmUmig 
mg ar ded m m shviam lalwpotwioa. 
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Cosmic Man or Purufa for the purpoe oC creation. Hence arose 
probably the composite name Purufa-NariyaM. The bahma^ 
itself (xiii. 6. 2. IQ refoi to the iQg^vedic hymn, and alludes 
to a tradition that the sage Niraya^ was the author of the 
hymn, which came to be known as bis litany. 

This OMmic Puiuia-Naraya^a tradition of the Brihmana 
appears to survive m the account given in this Epic, wbm 
not only the Puniia hymn is referred to (xiL 350. 5). but he 
is also destzibed (xii. 338. 4 ; 339. 6^ as the Puru|a,‘ Puru- 
foctama and Mah^uruya. having (after the ^-vedic hymn) a 
thousand heads, thousand eyes and arms and fttt, 

with the addidon that he is golden in colour,—a phrase whidi 
is Vedic but which is specifically applied by Some Upanisadi 
to the supreme Puruya who shines bey«od darkness. This earl) 
identification Niriyai^ with the Primeval Man possibly 
stands bdiind the puzzling etymology of the name itmli, which 
literally signifies Man, as alio behind that of his mysterious 
double, Nara.* 

' li li lAtmituif to ooU Bodio-^v» «iUod Pony* in 
SftMK’Ottfra Vp. ill. 14| viiidi qiiol« U» Fom^hyoui. In poit- 
Brnbmnqu; lilorntaro tho Pornfo idnn* Mrtiog fron ibo oppoan 

to hm hmi eiUbliahnd eaoogli to bo oppUod to oil greot godo indu- 
criauQotoJy. It it olrtod/ o iioc k rtoyod oxprotfiofl ui tbo Upoiriyodi 

' Tho origin ood bi^ai 7 of tbit onocittion of Non oad KteOyoot 
rmtstifkfc trootd in tbo ti^tor troin of tboogbt. Wo oro told thoi 
KOrtjogo, OB ongont oog«» otrolvod bj oiittoriii« Noro oo hit donbio; 
bot it it sot Niro, who it otborviM onlcsovn at o god, bat NMyogo 
who ftgurei chiefly tt o god. Apart from tbo obviout eponyDoat proceoa, or 
tbo Vodic idea of pf^«"g dmtioo, or otob tbo reach oorlior myth of pri- 
owrol iwiat (nose of which conjoctono tt conrudiig), the proceot of 
di^ieoUon it frankly obocoro. Both Non and Nirflyapo moon 'inoB or 
dtooendoat of isaii'. Tho etyioology it alto ooiy that KMyopa it tho 
goal or roihng place (anyoao) of m#n (tora). Tbo ooocoptaon, again, of 
prinoTif vaton, which goto bock to tbe Rg-icd^f it alto coonoctod by 
iba obvioatly fancifnl dorintioii of tho word, r^eatod In tho Puranat, that 
Nirtyapa haa iba v^eri u Ua rotting piaoe or ho u tbe ntimg place 
(pyoM) of waUri (wo). Bnt all thit dooo not explain Nora or the 
nauaiitj of a donhlo fi. O. Bhandarkar (op. cif., lec. 34) proa tbe 
tonowtaat artifldal oxplaaation, worthy of old comniMtatort, that tbo origin 
of tbo idea of Nora aad NMyi^ia it to bo tongfai in tbo Upaalgadle fable 
of two Urda, dwolHsg in tbo aana tree, the ooa lookiag on and the other 
oetfog tto ffotta thmof. Bvt tho analogy dooo not apply, for Nfliiyaoa 
b not Arecribad, oithor litantly or flgorolirriy, u noroly looking on a^ 
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In the Epicu the identification of Nariya^ as the luivaue 
fod with Viy^u and Visudeva-Kiyna (and as a condlary with 
evoy great god) is complete, although the process dl identi- 
fication is not dear. A second tradition, however, is recorded 
that Nariyana was or^inaily a legendary sage, deified or divine^ 
who created out of himself Naia as hts double, and practised 
austerities at Badarf in dual form But here alto both of thetu 
are mentioned as PQrva-devas oi andent gods. To NSrada's 
question (xii. 334. 25t) as to whean they could be worshipping, 
NSrayana informs his amared enquher that he was wmbip- 
ping his own original form (Prakfti), the all^pervading and 
eternal, who embraced both tl^ existent and ifa« non^ustent. 
After this philosophical cont'ersatton. Nirada is permitted to 
go and see the original form of NirS)'ana at this mythical god* 
land, the mysterious 3veudvipa» surrounded by the Milk 
Ocean. Whatever may be the value of this extremely mythi* 
cal account, it is possible that it preserves the tradition of 
NSrayans as an andent legendar) sage, perhaps the same sage 
of the SMpaiha SfQhmMa, who was iraditicmally regarded as 
the author of the Rg*vedic Pturu$a-hymn. 

This composite m'igin of the epic Nariyana is interesting 
as aftoding a striking imuiice of the moulding of a popular 
personal god out of ancient hgures of myth and speculation. 
On the one hand, we have the eubemeristic tradition that 
Nliiyana was originally a deified or divine saint; on the other, 
the old sj'mboHc^-iitualistic idea of Punim-N2rayana, connect¬ 
ed with the principle of crearion, contributes to make the 
conception a)mplete. In the Epic he is, of course, identified 
with the mythical Vifuu and the more human VSsudev*- 
Krsna, but be appean also as the promulgator of a devotional 
religion, which seems to have had a tradition independent of 
Visnuism and Bhagavatism. 

Nsrt ss sajoying tbs Inuts. It is ponibU tbst lb# daplieittoe iroet 
irom ihs spsmlstiTS nscesiity of f*squsfit ^ic idsaiUfiestioit Nsrs sae 
*with Ar]aaa sad V4ndeiw-Krt^ isspseUrsly as Imspirabls 
IHsnds sad lasodsUs: for not osly dnplimtksi bat also itMags qua- 
dnipliosUoa Is mautioasd, ia tbs Syta sgs, of tbs eat oilfiail lenk of 
N&riys^s iafto Nora, Nirlys^, BaH end K|fsa as tha four aoai of 
Shanoa (lii. 394. 9). Tbs four foma ptqramaUF fssFpiaiad as ihs foes 
yyabss of tbs oalt. 
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The Nirayantya Episode 

A lomarhat confuted ana mythical account of the rdi* 
(ion it givoi in the NiriyinTya episode of the Epic (xiL SS4- 
51}* where it it alto called the PaficarStra lytton (mi, SS9. 112),* 
Oo the origio of this name various strange etymologies and 
ingcnioui eaplanatioos have been given. 'The suggestion ia 
tempting that the word Paficaratn connecit itself with the 
Paficarltra Sattra of the firahmanic Purusa^Nariya^ F. Otto 
Schrader^ who made a special study of later Paficaritra Agama^, 
seems to support chit suggestion; but be would give a more 
doctrinal trend to the interpieutioa by coone^ing it, chiefly 
oo the authority of much later texts, with one of the central 
dogmas of the namely, the themy of Manifesution, which 
explains the Paficaricra Sattra mystically as the fivefold appear* 
ance of the deity in hit Para, Vyuba, Vibbava, Anur^mio 
and Asd forms. The dogma, no doubt, prevailed in the later 
history of the cult, but the Epic text does not confirm it. 
Another explanation is given, on the authority of the late and 
apocryphal Niritde-Poilcerdira, that the term Paficaratra refen 
to the five (PaAca) principal topics of knowle<%e (Ratra) taught 
by the faith, namdy. Reality (Tattva), Liberation (McAsa), 
Devotion (Bhakti), Yoga (Ya\^;ika) and Sense^bjecti (Vai^yika). 
Though more sensible, explanation is obviously an after¬ 
thought. 

As the whole system is given in the Epic, not as a system 
but as a floating mass of myth and tradition, it U difficult to 
trace its definite historical origin. Seven d fferent appearances 
and disappearances of the doctrine at the bi'th and er^ of each 
BrahmX, and differoic modes of revelatior, are distinguished. 
Two distinct accouna of its promulgatio i and transmission, 
however, are interesting. We have at first (xiL S35) the story 
of communicatjon of the doctrine to seven Citra-fiithandin 
sages and their compilation of an extensive scripture. These 
sages are the well-known mind-born sons of Brihwz, namely, 

' Tbs WDVd dssigBstss the irstsei (xii. S1& 11 ; 33S ; 349 66. 79), 

wbieb Is eonaUd tiwfru tbs fowt <ir fivs enmt ahooli of thought in the 

n xii, a«L 1 es, 

^ImSt§imedem W PWkmeSrmt Adjsr (Medm) 1916, pp. 94f. Other 
rtiHt stimatogiis have hem ugsested^ see A: Oovibdeebenre Svenrin 
te JBdB. IBU, ^ MOf, 
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Miiild, Atri, A^gita^ PulaKya. PuUha, Kntu and Vaaifthn. 
By aevere auitoitiei for a divine thnonanH yean, they were 
poMened by Saramti, the goddeis of learning, at the dircctioa 
of Niraya^ himielf, and became the receptacle* of the OiMia, 
which they compoied in a hundred thousand exodlent ffloka* 
and which received the approval of the inviaiUe Ntriya^a 
within themselves. It was anthoritatively promulgated by Manu 
Svayaihbhuva, who was with them, and learnt by Ufanas and 
Bfluupati. King Uparicata-Vasu, who was a devotee of 
NSifya^, rec e ived it from his preceptor %ha*pati. but after 
Vasu the doctrine disappeared- Use second account (xii. SS9. 
lOU) speaks of Nirada's visit to Svetadvtpa, the mythical abode 
of NSriyau, and direct revdation of the doctrine (here 
PaScaritra) to him by the deity himself, alcmg with its mysteries 
and oompendiunu, its subsequent tnditional transmission. 
There is yet a third account (xu. SS6. 20f) of anotba expedi- 
titm, partly ftuidess, to ^tadvTpa by three ascetics, Ekaut 
Dvita and TYita,>-which is really the Niriya^ya version of a 
^-vedic lengend with a different motif. They xAtained a dasx- 
ling vision of the inaccessible paradise of Niraya^ and his 
refulgent devotees^ but the sight of the god hims^ was denied 
to them, because they did not posseu, in spite of their austeri¬ 
ties, the requisite qualification of Bhakti. 

These hi^y fabulous stories have little value for sober 
history, but perhaps they embody a current tradition of the 
high antiquity of the doctrine. Such legendary accounts of 
divine origin and promulgation by mythical sages are often 
fabricated piously where the actual origin and mode of trans¬ 
mission are forgotten. PossiUy the faith had no founder of 
undoubted historicity whose memory survived, althou^ all 
the accounts ^ree in assigning the honour to a mystoious sage 
Nirayana by raising him to the dignity of the supreme deity 
of the cult. They also indicate that the cult did not have an 
unbroken existence, and that its original extensive saipture 
was lost. These are indeed meagre indications: but the myths 
l^nds have an important bearing <m culture-history, 
even if they fumidi dubious material for factual history. They 
point to the not unlikely conclusion that the NirSyinlya faith 
could not bave been a deliberate philosophical or histoiical 
rdigion, originating from a definite founder, but that it must 
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have grown nacuralljr out of floating mjtha and kgeoda on 
which popular faiths feed and grow. The accceiion of ^likh 
K^rfitcal ideai^ derived chiefly hieratic lources, must have 
been a gradual jwoceis. On the speculative tide> diere is indeed 
a icrat^ medley* chamaeristk the Epic* of varied and con- 
flicting ideas; but it was probably meant to furnish an im¬ 
posing crtbodox background. It could not have foriDcd the 
essence of the fevid devotional feeting of popular origin on 
which the (aidi chiefly bases itsdf. The ooin{flex* confusing 
and sometimes grotesque paraphamelia of mythtriogiod fancy, 
therefore, form a pan and pared of tu popular theology* blend- 
ed as it is with extraneous* but hardly fitting* philosophical 
ideas. There b indeed a distinct anxiety to connect the faitl^ 
with orthodox gods and saints* doctrine and ceremonial; but 
there cannot be much doubt that it could not have evolved 
from orthodox speculation* but that it received its original 
impetus from popular fancy and feeling. 

It is also noteworthy that the faith of the Naiiyaniyas, 
though divergent* is repeatedly declared to be identical with 
that of the Sitvatas or Bhagavaus. It b said to have been 
given in a compendious form in the Harigitis (xii, 346 10-11; 
,348. 53), What the Hari-gTtas (in plural number) are U not 
clear; but in one passage (xii. 348. 8) it b said tlut the reli* 
gion of the Nirayinlyas b the same as that recited by the 
Bhagav^t to cheerless Arjuna in the battle-field*—a clear enough 
reference to the Bhagavad'gJtS. The exact connexion* histori- 
cal or doctrinal* between the two cults* however* is not so 
dear. One must admit that it b difficult to disentangle the 
pristine form of the cult from its natural and adventitious 
embellishment; but the presumption is highly probable that, 
like BhSgavatimi* Niriyanism was in its origin non-Vedic* 
even if an endeavour is seen in both cases to daim Vedic 
authority. The teachings of the two texts* the NSiiyanlya 
section and the Bhagavad-gTti* originated admittedly from 
different sources* but they are emphasised as ultimately form¬ 
ing the doctrine of one rdigious b^y. Thev may have belong¬ 
ed to diff^enl sections of the same church, or perhaps represent¬ 
ed an earlien and later tradition of one popular religious 
movement. Although diverging in most particulars* thev agree 
at least in one essential* namely, that both of them exiU deyo* 
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tionaliam (Bbakd) u the euence of wonhip. As analogous 
Bbakci-culu, therefore, they might have flowed into the same 
stream of sectarian faith when earlier distincrive outlines 
became lost, but thdr actual connexion was naturally slight 
and artificial. In the same way, connexion with the general 
Vif^uism of the Epic is also not organic, Visnu, the PurStana 
Deva, is indeed identified with Nartyana, the FQrva Beva; but 
he does not play any distinctive r61e, mor is there any attempt 
to make the identification appear convincing. 

The lq;end of SvetadvTpa 'White Island' and the mono¬ 
theistic worship of the NarayanTy/u have been utilised by some 
scholars ‘ for asserting the indebtedness, however veiled, of early 
Tnd ? » n Bhakti-religion to early Chriitiaoity; but as aitical 
study* has now shown how difficult it is to mainuin the theory 
or obuin any certain result, it is not necemry for us to reopen 
tbe controversy. Enough evidence has now been brought for¬ 
ward to shew that the jvetadvfpa, where NiiSrsna resides, in¬ 
visible to man and gods, is an entirely Indian conception of a 
mythical land of blessed existence. It is conceived as a mysteri¬ 
ous and inaccessible god-land, situated to the north of the Milk 
Ocean at a fantMtic distance from tbe Mount Mere, petqiled 
with strange supernatural beings, and illuminated bj a dau- 
ling supernatural radiance eventually emanating from the deity 
himself. It is a parallel to the Buddhist Sukhavati and Puranic 
Uttara-Kuru or Amaravatl, and forms tbe Nariyanlya version 


•The thsoiy wm sUrtad bj lasaen in bis /sdiicfce .4/lert*««s*vsd«, 
«nd sd u pp. XOeW, lira, and devslopwl iqr Wsbet in bu l/eber die 
jr,«wVo»mdft«.I. 1868, pp. 518-94 (Bng. tim. in lA. 1875-74. iil-iv) ; sl^n 
zJiKAa Sendtf. i. p. 400,'iir PP- 166*. 

1864 pp^ 277-78 tPd Oi€ «• /WitP, in SB AW 1800) p. 

oneMton was reriwd by Hopkins in his essay on Christ m Indit in hti Indm. 
(Xd <md ffe*. New York aod Load«. 1902 (cf. also his BtliftM* »/ 
Zudin, Pp. 488J2); Grierson. Modsm Hindoiain and ito debt to the 
NMtorisu in /BAX. 1907, pp. 5l7f. etas m FA 1908, pp. 960 m ha 
•rUcla on Bhekti-mirgn in HtAoff’ <»/ Nriijwn «md Ktl^, «. 

an. 648f liomewbst modified) ; Ksenedy « /BAX, 1907, pp. 48» ^ 
gfilfj Oerbe, Iniit* ned das ChritUmtum, 1914, pp. 1961 end ia INs 

BiUvaeadvM, and ed.. laa. pp. 4«. v , «.n 0 

»The "Mwt reent leview of the peeblam is sssda by Clark in 

1919, pp. 830f sad by Boaaew in B80S, v, 19BB, pp. 2W. ••• 
•be Jacobi in Sei(in#s' tmejfd. (vU, p. 196). who refers to Jains sedisn 
and eseiadm Wibw’i hypothesis hy cbrwwtoficnl cowidareUoas. 
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d ihe popular my^kal {aocy of Paradise, the only modifica* 
cion beii^ that the way of approach to the deity i$ cfarougb 
exduiive (EUnra) devotional worship (BhaLti)^ fr o in whief^ 
the worshippers of NEraya^ take the name of EUntios. But 
the monotheistic religious emotion the devotees does uot 
possess any element fundamentally foreign to Indian religious 
tendency. 'Fhe mode of worship is vividly reported (xii. 936. 
96Q by the three ascetics and Narada who visit the island. The 
offering of saaifice is mdeed r^entionetU hut the attitude of 
adoration is entirely emotional. The folding of hands» burst 
of joy, uttering of names and h^TUns, conaniration of mind 
(Ek^a-manstva), and mental repetition of prayen (Manaia 
Japa) are all indicative of a personal feeling of intense love, 
to which the qualification of moral purity ts also added. Hic 
EMuta^hakti, chcrcfoie, is an eihico-religious exaltation of 
eftiotion, rather thau viere intellectual conviction. The ideal 
devotees are the sthcallcd >vhuf-islander$.^ rhey are given 
grotesque peculiarities, such as a head like an umbrella, a voice 
deep as thunder, sixty teeth, eight tusks and four testicles, and 
arc described as radiant beings who have no external organs 
of sense (xii. 395. 9-il: 336. SOf; 943. 5Sf) 1 These fantastic 
characteristics, however, are not mere levities of popular ima¬ 
gination ; they refreseni symbolically the thet^ogical ideas of 
the cult. They are intended to desaibe what is indescribable, 
namely^ the liberated souls, who enter the deity and yet live 
With hiib blis^ully in his paradise. 

The pbilosofAkal badground to all this is supplied, as 
we have already said, by elements derived iroin orthodox.or 
semi-orthodox sources.^ As in other parts of the Epic, so also 

' WbitooM of complexion, vhich u siaooeted with light or purity, 
it ettribnted to dweUeci of tneay mjthicel iwiioiu of the Epic ; eee Clerk, 
0 /^. citi p. 233, oote. It bee obriouly a lymbohcel meeuiog, end seed 
not be taken Uterelly ei referring to eny white people actually living in 
ihe fiortb.*^ ei^wiition which bee milled some echolere to unagiae e 
while ooatinent of Chrietiea woceb i pper s ! li ehonld bo fcmembered that 
Martyiipe ie • while god in the E^yage i to u Viiga. 

I di tUe qoestioa hae been diiVniifid la detail by H^ikiat. Grierson 
mi Urinal Dasgupta, In the worke dtad above, a roc^inlelioa is nsl 
Twoeiierj. esoept where* the teaeie en peeolier to the Naieyeglya. 
Geaerelly spiebirg. the purely phileeophloa) thought, naiaM it b epedd- 
oeUy modified by Ua ihdatk devotieoeliHa« is of the eemt chareotor le 
wo find k olfaw parte of the Epic. 
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here, we have a curioiu reamdliatioD of BrShma^ic ritualunu 
Upani^adic moniini. Proto^aihkhya dualiam and ftoto-Yop 
deiHii,>^varied ideas combined in a somewhat tvmfiMmg irfigiwk. 
But, apan from its basic ethlco-religious ideas; what is peculiar 
to the Nirayaniya and what it ignored in the in genital 
and the Bhagavad-fitd in particular, U the doctrine of VyOha 
or cosmic process of creative emanation. We find in it a strange 
cominnation of myth and speculation, but without it the essen¬ 
tial character of iu theology cannot be |noperly undentood. 

In the conception of the supreme deity we ^ve a twinglifig . 
of incoDgrous ideas. Narayana h tofnetimei directly identified 
with the Dpanisadic neuter Brahma, but SSihkhya teaching is 
also apparent in making this personal god the Twenty-fifth 
Principle and the Pun^a, in which last conception there is a 
residue of the ^-Vedic and Brahmanic Purufa. This is the 
unmanifest (Avyakta) and unknowable form, but it can also 
be manifest (Vyakia) and knowable in its illuscsy or emanated 
forms, visible not so much to austerity (Tapas) or meditative 
conceniratioii (Yoga) as to loving devotion (Bhakti). This 
difference between the Vyakta and Avyakta fotiiu explains the 
apparent puzzle of the two forms of Narayana, one at 
Badai^ and the other at SvetadvTpa. The ascetic NSrayaina at 
Badai? is presumably the illusory Vyakta form, who supplies 
the information to Nirada that his real Prakfti or Avy^ta 
hwm, discernible through Bhakti alone, is at $vetadvipa. Its 
this respect, the Ekantin devotees are also illusory images and 
Naiada finds them possessed of the same supernatural attributes 
(Laksatuw) as the deity himself (xii. S4S. ^S8). ’nils appew- 
ance of tbe supreme ddty in two or more forms is said be 
due to his Miya or illusKM) (xii. 3S9. 45),—a term whidi recalls 
the phnue Atma-mayi of the Bhagiwod-pta. It is offered as an 
er^ilanation (xii. SS9. 44) tbe revelation of Naiiyai;ia*s cos¬ 
mic form to Nirada, similar to that of Visudeva-Kiifiia tes 
Aijuna. These thci^ihamc appearances may or may not cones- 
pood to the beavealy (Saibbhoga) and the earthly (Nirmioa) 
form 4Kiya) of the but th<^ are not tbe real forms 

(Satya Kaya) of tbe deity; they are temp o rary illusory personi' 
fieatioiu of a foattirelaK tnta^ble divine substance. 

This theory of Uloaory formatiem must be distinguished 
from the of Emaiution (VyOha) and Manifestation 
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(Pridurbhiva)^ which are also revealed to NiracU at 8vetadvlpa. 
It is somewliat difficult to act forth the Vyufaa-doctrine fmdsely 
hotn the rather incoherent and indefinite account of the Epic*, 
but the main outlines are clear. It explains the cosmic process of 
creation by assuming two real categnies ot matter and sinrit, 
vrfajch are identical in their origin in the supreme spirit, 
but which emerge in successive emanations. The universe is 
supposed to evolve in two parallel and graduated orders, name* 
ly» a physical <nder ol material causation and a q>iricual order oi 
oonditioned existence, which are named Vyuhas or Series. The 
process may be represented thus : 

Kfetrajfia s Vasudeva 



Ura 


Ariiruddha 


Gunas and firahmi 

Mahabbutii 

Tlie process is obviously a curious amalgamation oi dogma 
and myth, and as such, inex|dicable in exact tenninc4ogy. 
While the one series is moddled somewhat incongruoudy on 
ProtoSiitaUiya scheme, the other is named after the rider 
brother, son and giandson respectively of Vasudeva^'Kiiicui as 
fUoceMive cmanatiMs, At the summit suods the Ksetrajfia *the 
6dd•lLnower^ identified with Vfaudeva, as the unamditioned 
supreme hdog. Then comes the cosmic JTva, which springs 


‘ The de|M if tMaht in ditail hi sxi. 330. m-27 ; bo« incoBsiiCancim 
appHi ia eihar pMasm Msttsred bfaroari^oot (xH. 330. 79-74 ; 340. 7Bt •, 
M. 15-17; 844. 14f ; SfT. m ; 34B. 57-58 ; 351. 12f). Tbs conBidiDg 
aossiBli aie naniaiissd by Hriaal Pasyipti, op. eu., viti, p. TO lootaots. 
A fsod gmtrri expstidoB is gi™ ^ BaraeU, ia ths introd. to hii Sori- 
Wl. of ^ BhopaeoApM, p. 48f. For Ute sod mort nnmplicatad dtv^ 
bpMat si ths dogBs, m Sduadar op, cvf., pp. 351; 8. K. Ds, 

FWta od irsr#«i«S, Caleatia 104B, pp. WM, 25041. Tha Tyiiha 
dociUias Is iisribtd to tbs Bblfavatii aad dbertdttsd by SaAbara 

H. % 4844). 
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from Kyetrajcia; apparently it is equivalent lo the primal 
indineteor Matter of SamUiya. It ccMTesponds to « 
phase of conditioned spirit called Samkar^ita, which is pro¬ 
bably the primal motive force. From a cmhbiiiation ol these 
two sf^ing, on the one band, the cosmic Manas, a{^>arently the 
Buddhi of Sariikhya, and a 8ea>nd phase of conditioned spirit 
called Frad)umna. From a union of these two, again, spring 
a tertiary parallel pair of physical and spiritual emanations, 
called Ahamkara and Aniruddha The Iasi stage is the evolu¬ 
tion, from a union of these two, of the Samkhya Mah.abhutas 
or Elements (with Giinas), whose dispensation of the material 
world is presided over by Brahma. 'Fbc supreme deity, tbere- 
.fore, becomer fourfold (Catunnurti dhara}, appearing in the 
four forms or VjQhas erf Vaiudesa. Samkaitt^ Pradyumna. 
and Aniruddha 

Closely connected with the Vyuha-doctrine is the Nari- 
yanlya earhatolog) (xii. S44. 141), which determines .the stages 
and processes hy which the emancipated souls pass into divine 
biiss, but which is different from that of the BhSigavata. It 
appears that some souls, after their release, enter the sun 
(A^tp) as the door, at whose centre Narayana resides^ From 
there consumed and made into subtle enciuei (Param&nu- 
bhuta) they enter Aniruddha. Thence as mental entities or 
pure minds (Manobhuu) they pass into Pradyumna. From 
Pradyumna they go (in what form we are not told) to 
Samkariana. Such people are said to *the best * Brahmana^ 
the Saihkhyas and the Bhagavatas.' Casting oB at this deva- 
tioo all clcmerus oi material being (TriguM-hlna), they enter 
the Nirguna Ksetrajna or Visudeva. These stages, are meant 
for ordinary people; but the Ekintin or ideal devotee reachei 
Kyetrajfia-Vasudeva at once (xli. 348. 2-6). The idea of final 
entrance into the deity, however, is not the total absorption 
lai^ht by orthexiox philosophy, even thoi^ the Nirtyanlya 
Ksetnjfla-Vasudeva corresponds to the jrfiiloiophic Paramitman. 
It is said that the emancipated souls become one with the 
deity, but they are also deuibed as dwelling with him and 
worshipping in everlasting bliss at ivetadvTpa. The emaoci* 
pacion may be attained by knowledge or austerity but, above 
all, there must be the exclusive spirit of loving devotton^ 
EUnu*bhakti, which is the way beloved of NMva^ Con* 
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nected with Dhakti on the part of the devotee, there is divine 
grace (Prasada) on the part of the deity. It is the grace of 
Narayana alone which enables one to see him in one ox other 
of his emanated forms (xiL SS6.20: S48.75), for the devotee is 
as dear to him as he is to the devotee. Narada obuins this 
grace for £kanta-dariana, but it was denied to fi|rhaspatl and 
the three ascetics whose austerities and ritualistic acts were of 
no avail (xii. SS9. J2f). The Bhaktt alone in this theistic faith 
is the way to Mukti or salvation. 

The Vyuha^oanne, which is peculiar to the NSiSjanlya, 
must be distinguished from ihe more general thcoiy ol Pra- 
durbhiva or Manifestation which, side by side, is taught to 
NSrada as a cardinal tenet. This thcors believes iii more or 
less definite material appearances of the deity, and corresponds 
to the doctrine of AvatSni (Descent or Incarnation) which, as 
a principle of papular religion, is fundamental to Ihc Epic 
and the Purina. The doctrine of Incarnation presupposes the 
recognition of the supreroe god as the creator and upholder, 
in a deistic fashion, not only of the the cosmic (Loka-karyA xii. 
SS9.100, 107) but also of the moral order of the world (larva' 
bhuta*hita xii. 339.76). In this Episode, the mcai Onions of 
Narayana are called his Pridurhhivas, although in later theo¬ 
logy the two terms, Avaiara and Pradurbhava, are not identi* 
cal. The term Pradurbhava imjdies that the god continues to 
exist in his true uomanifest presence, but at the same time 
manifests himself in definite forms (Rupani xii. S49.37) for parti¬ 
cular purposes, presumbly through his Yoga-powers (xii. .849. 
29). But the idea involved in the term Avaiara ^ seems to be 

* Tha ides of AvstSts is oU j sad Heriel (2)ie Sonne und kithra^ 
pp 69, 79) msy bo risbt la holdtag ihst it bsloagsd to prunitiTe Arysii 
thoagbt. Iti sniicipttioBi msy be eoaght la ibe Bsndhntd doctrine of the 
Brabmevs, bat it Li not expreeely eet forth in Yedic Utsrsture. The ides 
of diviae potsaoy msiiifeeUog iti^f la certsin ueodeM objeeti (Bendlin] 
mey be taken se t ttsge of thoaaht preperstory to s theory of in- 
Gsrastiw, bat it bsediy indicstee tbs ssme reteoasd riev of the world. 
The doctrine of inesnstioa sppesn to be edll derelopiag in the Epic, 
though Hi fuademeatsl ides le fplly eetsblished. It Is anther etereoiyped 
into the aiasl ten, nor yet erSended to the Sweaty-two of the BhA^avotm- 
Perdpe, much leee to the thlr^-aiae of Isler Psflceidtrs SeiahlUs. On 
the ladisa theoty of UMnatte geoersny, eee 9eieeU*s erticlr on Inee^ 
mtion Heethifs' gerfol. of Mipioe end BfAios, vli. pp 195f. 
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that either the whole (Pur^a) or pvt (AtUa) of the divine 
pretence actually dettxnda (Avatara) to die woiid hi a parti* 
cular f<Hiii (Murti) or birth (Janma). 

The Pradurbhivat. v such, must have been origioally 
counted at infinite in number^ although they are not all heard 
of or recorded by tradition (xii. 339. 106). But the tendency 
of theolcgical speculation has been^ not only to fix the number^ 
but also to define the manifeitationi Ueviy in relation to the 
occasion and the purpose. In the Narayan^ lists (xii» 339.77- 
107; 349.37) we have the cosmic Boar and Dwarfs the MaA'lion^ 
Pvaiurima, QUandu-Rlma, Sanrata (Kr^na) and kalkl« to 
whidi are added the theriomorphic Swan (Hanua)^ Tortoise 
and Fish. Some of these manifestations are obviously shaped 
out of older cosmogonic myths and must have formed a pvt 
of popular belief; but othen, like the two RSmas and K|^a« 
mutt have grown out of populv legends, and cune to pomess 
practical importance in popular religion at the most p er f ect 
semi-human manifestations in an ^ic settiog. They Imught 
more vividly to pt^ular igamination the idea of divine 
grace and could not bil to awaken a responsive aff^tion.' 

In this cemnexion it is noteworthy that, although its funda¬ 
mental tenet of Bhakti is inconsistent, the NMyanlya faith 
leans more towards the Vedic doctrine of action (Pinvrtti) than 
towards the Upaoisadic and Proto-Siihkhya quietUiic teaching 
of inaction (Nivytti). Both the schools of OfHDkm are known 
to it and distinguished (xii. 340)* We are told that the first 

' The leter Psflcsiatn g| ftTslold of ths dMy io 

his Fsrs, Vyfihs, ViUMvs, AatSTTissin end Aiei tens absorbs iht oldsr 
doctrinn of MiyS. Tyhhs sad PrSdvbblTs of ihs K&riysviya. Ths Pirs 
lonn is the saprsmt di^iM prsisnfli, sad the FjAh* fsnm of hter tbny 
iaslodt ths nsotl loor fomu fivsn sbofo. Hw FibhaTs form 

■rs HGoadsry mswitirtstioni whioh vs, sg^, ftvsfold, BSte i l y, POivs* 
avstiia (con^sis iaevnatios), rtitifs srrtrr (n^sr partial mewaitloo), 
iikti-avatirs (ittcsnkeUoD Is ni^p e.g» tfva m a fom of the Lwd)f 
mMTstSre (Binor partial iscsmtfap. #.§. Parssarlms) sad Ffbhatl or 
Kiiyi-arstAra (lacaraatioa lor a poiposa, •,§. the Mohiat as tin Chvn- 
Isf of the Oeau). Ihs form o e aewT w the dsity ss ths ft* 

w«d ralsr of sU fads^. Tbs Area lones vs tBpevaiy incaraaUoas ol 
the diHy for porposss of wonhip, e.g ia the idol or tesfs ifUr eb m s e ta^ 
tioa. Bos OttofM m lif liOOSj pp. 973 feelaete, and ssota folly .is JBAS^ 
IBOB, p^ eaav. Vv ths th^ of Avallia ia Bmpil Tslfoavioa. see 
8. X. Bs, tp. cU., pp. Wm, flM4. 
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idwc^ headed by the Kxalled Citraiikbandin sagci of 
orthodiML antiquity (of whom we have spoken above)» cotuiet- 
od ol ritualifU and teachers of the Veda; whiie the second^ led 
by seven other mind^txvn sons Brahma, also of <vthodox 
tradition (namely, Sana, Sanaka, Sanatana, Sanandana, Sanat- 
kuniara, bnatsujSta and KapUa), constituted apostles of in* 
action and exponents of Samkhya-Yoga. In its attempt to re¬ 
concile these two views, the Nar&yaolya theology merely re¬ 
frains from rejecting Vedic ritualism; it does not go so far as 
the Bhagavod-gifd in making out a comprehensive scheme of 
all acts and sanctifying them with a theory of desireless action. 
In other words, activity is admitted, but there is hardly any 
tendency to reconcile it with a higher conception of inactivity; 
and in all this the more popular attitude is reflected. 

On the ethical side, it is laid down generally (xii. S40.88) 
that sacrificial rite (Vajfla), austerity (Tapis), truth (Satya), 
tiondnjury to all beings (Ahimil) and self-control (Oama) 
should constitute the elements of a good relipon, bur all these 
should be fubordinaied to Bhakti. Tliese traditional virtues are 
recognised separately in the BhagavoAflfti, as well as in the 
Epic in general; but the most important point in this respect 
is the direct forbidding of animal saoifice in the Narayaglya 
and the inculcation of Ahinisa, which has since become a 
fundamental tenet in all Vaifoava sects.' The dispute between 
tbt gods and sages over animal and vegetable sacrifice, reced¬ 
ed in the Nariyanfya l^end of Uparicara-Vasu (xii. SS7); is 
intoesting from this point of view. It is a clear indication of 

^ It is Dot aioMssry to smozds toy mfiasace of Jtmisn and Baddbiini 
en tbs STOliitioD of the doctrins lo tbose spisodes of the Epic Apart from 
tbs diAcoUy of diroaoloay, it can bo araued that raipect for anunaJ life 
and trindnaia to daub oroatoros have baoD a popular init, of which 
«t hove « iDodi m Mpnwioo hare as in the Jaiaa and buddhiat doctnna 
el w»-itljvry. AlUion^ tbs Vodic iitaritura as a whole doss not bahevs 
la AMinsa aa a CMd, aid the word occurs for the flrit time, apparently 
ID liua smsa, in Ch, /7p. iii 17. 4, we find in the Br&hnaDaa the indication 
of a auld avmioQ to *animaJ lacriilea by the gradual introduction of prosy 
aarnifO As a sumptuary measure, iDoat-ettuig or idUing of animala is 
hot uauHial in the Bpic i and aa a aacnficial measure its forbidding would 
be imlntlma unless it is due, not to «i inbarenl lepaganoe to killing, but to 
D gpodoal a&d srido-^ned populer feeling of kindnma to U» belpleai sacri- 
Mai hiHte. 8i0 Ho^rioi, iMfW o/ FndUf pp. 166-48. On Ibe aliitndo 
of the CHti §m abate p. 94, focinota. 
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the ultimate vJctcRy, in this cull» ol Ahioua as a creed, which 
has' now even the sages, if not the selfish gods, as iu serious 
parcimns. In the BhagaxMid-fftd Ahimsa is mentioned as a 
laudable virtue (x. 5 ; xiii. 7 'i xvi. 2; xvii. 14), but it is out of 
the question that the Bhagavat should insist on this virtue to 
Arjuna in the battle-field^; and to the Gita*djeory of disinterest* 
cd action, as well as of immcvtality of self, the distinction be* 
tween injury and non-injury is immaterial. It is remaxhable, 
therefore, that while Ahimsa as an ethical attitude is praett- 
cally ignored in the Bhagfivad-gSia, it is upheld in the 
Narayamya faith botli by legend and precept (e^» xii. S40. 82 ); 
and in this respect the later Vatsi^va seca follow the NSra- 
)anTya rule. 

It would be dear from this review that even if the 
Nariyanlyj faith appean as the result of a mutual compromise 
w*i(h (he hieraiic ot^odox religion, iU diiect cannexi-in with 
a complex body of popular myths, legends and beliefs is un¬ 
mistakable. Although agreeing on (be tundaiDenial tenet of 
Bhakti, it diverges in uitviy essentials and panioalars from the 
Satvata or Bhagavaia faith, represented in the Bhagavad-ffta. 
Its popular l(^ndar) character Itself indicates a different 
80 U 1 XC and tradition. Its conception ol the personal god, his 
paradise and his devotees, as wdl as (heir mode of worship, is 
a curious combination of mnh and speculation, of which there 
is no trace in the more coherent teaching of the Shagavad^iS. 
There is some resemblance between the reqiective thc^ophanies, 
but they are conceived quite differently. The Vyuha-doctrine, 
even if it is known, has no place in the Bhagavata counolt^. 
The esdutoi^' is not the same, and the process of cmancipa- 
tton for (he Bhagavatas is declared, in a significant passage 
quoted above (xii. 344,17), to be different from, at rather 
info-ior to, that of tlie Ekanta w’orshippers of Nariyana. The 
theory of Incamaiioo, which is general in the Epic, finds 
expression in both the cults, but the Narayat^ya dwells on it 
more as a cardinal tenet. Tbe ways of action and inaction 
are not reconciled on the same lines. The Bhagavata bath 

’ Mm; instsnew o! lavigs endiy in Ihs baSUs-fisld srs foaad in lbs 
Epic, inch u ihs wsatoa wiUtu g q{ ubIoh Bharilrsvsi bj BStTiki (a* 
SStTsU). bimssU iadslgsi in sa nminmlj gloillaa mtt tbs kill* 

ing of Qhs|oikses 
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ipioreg the Ahimsi doctrine, chou^ AUiiusi is exudled u s 
virtue; but in the N&r&ysnlju it is an imporlant ethical prin¬ 
ciple. In ^*te o£ some obvious points of agreement, these are 
essential difoences They are enough to justify the prcsiunp- 
tion that even if the Nart^aujya episode in the Epic be shewn 
to be later in date (of w)iich, however, there is no satisfactory 
tory evidence), it U probably earlier in substance, being more 
naive in expression and leas yy^ematic in iorin. Most likely it em- 
bodies an earlier and dffltnenr tradition ol belief and scntinietit. 

VSs%idevo-Krsn0 end llte Bhiga\>c^ia Rthgton 

% 

In the Epic Vaiudeva^Krfna impresses more as an lusUM*!- 
«cal figure than the divme V'tf^u aM the in>thical Niraya^a. 
but the process by vhich he came to be identified with Vifnu 
and NirSj-ana is frankly obscure. Two unportant, but a|^- 
rently conflicting, features of his diatactci cmeigc in the Epic; 
namdy, Vasudeva Kfsna as the iiom>vetxrupulous tribal ^ief 
and warrior, who is coiisidcred to be a grc^ri diplomat, and 
VSsudeva-FCffJia as the philosophical and reiigiouc teacher, who 
is Fccognised as the hij^esi god. Ji is suggrsicd that these two 
figures belong to difTcrem cycles of legemis two or more 
distinct Vasudet'as oi Kr^as. We liavc R G, Dhandarkar's 
hypothesis, accepted by Grierson and Gat be, but rejected by 
Hopkins and Keith, that Vasadeva was iniginally a local or 
tribal hero of the Vrsni-Satvaus who, as a deified saint, 
them a monotheistic religion; that be "as originally quite 
different from the Abhlra Kis».ia or the Krsnas of whom a tradi¬ 
tion is supposed^ to exist from Uie time of the Rg^da and 
the Chaudogya Vpani^d a» seers and icachiTS;* that Vasudeva 
oripnally ddfferent, became identified with Visnu earlier than 

»The theory thei the Ch 6> (lii 17. 6) w to a tewshw 

itIU ia yttpiUiuti, who ItUr on lecsmo nil ohjeat of worship, or tbd 
it loprcwinti n nhemenstic trenunent of nn original ged, is mdee^l intawrt* 
ing. and eren pUotible. bet it Uck* corrobomtioB One esanot be nt alt 
positiTO with regard to the propcoed idenUficntion oi the Vedic nad 
KryBA whidi TUJderbea the theciy. For n revirm v\ thU prohUm nee 8. K. 
Be in IRQ xviii, 1W2, pp. 204 301 ; leprintod sbw^ \h 3lf. 

* Tbs coetMiioB. bis^ d>ieil> on ginminsticd gionrds (TsUfiisli on 
P&blai iv. 1. 114), that Tniedfv^ was not n patronymic but dsnoUd » 
psiMU, is aBtivoly gr^aitons and guns agaimt Uj* entire tradiUon o! tho 
md thi Purtgu. Koi u there acy oageot erida&os for taking VUn- 
dm mi Xyipa se aspnriU p«teons.*-Birth*a kypoikeiu Ikai Vtfg« bloiaalf 
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with Krt^a; and that ultimately all theie divergent l^endi 
came to be mixed up. It it allied that there are paiiagei at 
eariier origin in the Epi^ from which we can out the 

tucceitive ttages when Viaudeva was a hero but not yet divine, 
and when he was divine but not yet the only and ntpreme 
god. Some scholars^ again, maintain that Krt^ or VCsudeva 
did not hgure at all in the original ^iC| but was introduced 
later on to justify the action of the Pin^^vaa. All these at* 
tractive, but hasty, conjectures may be laid susde for the simile 
reason that there is no condusive evideoce in the ^mc or in 
previous hierature to prove any one of them. The existence 
of cydes of legends in a composite Epic like the MahSbhSraUi 
is indeed not denied^ but the assumption of Kpspa and Visu- 
deva as two separate entities or of the fusion of two or several 
Visudevas or Into one is based upon the further a priori 

assumption that the Vasudeva-R|ina legend in the Epic must 
be analysed into several units, and that each of these units 
originally concerned different p ers ons of the same name, but 
was subsequently blended to fo r m one mass round one theo* 
morphic figure. Unfortunately, the evidence adduced is too 
slender and indefinite to wanant such omplacent q)litting 
up of text-units, legends and personalities. All these theories 
maintain that in the original Epic Vasudeva*K|'ira was only a 
man who was subsequently deified or made identical with an 
accqited deity or deified person. While bis human character 
is quite vivid and unmistakable in the present text of the 
he is at the same time not regarded as an ordinary tnorul; 
and his divine nature and identity with the 8U|nme god is as 
mudt recognised throu^out as his strong human form and 
personality. The paradox is, of course, ex{dtined by the 
theory of Avatar a, which postulates the actual periodical 
decent of god into the worid in times of its need It is admiss* 
ible that such a supposition of gdd assuming a human form is 
<^D in fatt the reversal of the true relation, but exactly how 

fint uinmtd teportiim hii idsatiftestlon with K|yss h ss 

ca)t to Mteblisk si the view Umt tbs liUsr sstonod importsaos froa ins 
idotttificotkm with tho lonwr. Thr o n fh opt tW tho idoBtitf of 7if9a» 
VSsftdevft sad Kftps li ihsidj so cempkU, sad ssUcasl efidtaes to 
migis, tbit ill tnoii of p rsf i o a s fcistorv sfs or oUiterstod. 

^ M. Wlatenite, HUU 0 / tniim lAsraSsft tn.) i, ^ 466. 
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ud when cranifonnatiai took pitot is t riddle which 
ftnnot be ttiActorily solved from our praeot data. 

On the odier hand, there are acberiars who believe Visa- 
deva^Cnijia was always a god in the Epic, having originally 
been a icdar deity or a vegetation spirit They deny his his* 
torical reality and r^ ard him as the penniification of pure 
myth by popular imaginatton. The solat origin of I^ina* 
seems to have been suggested by his IdentificatiDn with VifOU> 
who was originally a solar god. But in the case of the epic 
Viynu himicK there is hardly any trace left of his ongin 
and character; it is much less so in the case of Kri?a, if he 
ever was a solar deity. Having regard to the jnaine itself, the 
'daz^t sun* would require satofactory explanation to male the 
theory lo(A plausible. As we have already pointed out there 
ia also nothing to shew that the Vaiudeva*K|V 9 s cult bad any 
connexion, or^nal or developed^ with sun-worship in any 
form. * The theory seems to be of if piece with su^ miscon¬ 
ceived conjectures as that ol Senart, rightly repudiated by 
Oldenbeig, which would resolve the historical Buddha into a 
solar myth. Still less convincing is the other 'strange hypo¬ 
thesis^ which would seek the original divine character* of 
Kfi^a in the spirit of reriving vegetation, of which a parallel 
is adduced from die Greek Dionysus. Since the theory ii based 
on the alleged implication (now discredited) of a kind of 
^gecation masque in an exceedingly doubtful passage* of 
Patafijail’s MahibhSsya (on iu\ 1. tS), and draws a misleading 
analogy from other fields of primitive religious belief, it h not 
necessary to discuss it; for in the Epic itself there is no evidence 
to support this scholarly fancy. In fact, the assumption of a 
non-human origin goes against all traditions, Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jaina, which agree in asaiUng a human character and 
personality to Visod^a-Hnna. 

These attempts at mtical reconstruction may be a priori 
interasting. but they go beyemd the actual evidence. Whai- 
’ Barth, of, fit,, p. ITXf. 

* 6. K. Dt ia BSf^S ti. 1991. |^. 660-72 : rapnntaU itboTk p. 27i 
> in JBA8, 1916, p. 841 j also ibid, 1911, p. 1006. 

* Vanotti axplmtioas btra bam laositad hy Ksyyata la bia Conn.; 
kf W^sr ia ind, Btniiiit aiil, p. 486 ; bj XiOdsia ia HBWA, 1916, p. 606f ; 
bj Wiatmita in ZMO. laxiv, 19B0, p. 118f ; bj HiUateaa6t la 
ZDMO Ixsit, ma, p. 287 ; by Kdtb b 8808, I, pt. C, p 271, ate. 
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ever miy have* been the origin and hittory of Vinideva-Kfi^a 
as a hem, half^god and god, or tfice vem, there ean, hoarew* 
be no doubt as much about his Humatt personality as his divine 
diaracter in the Epic.^ In the BhaptvaA^iS in partScidart 
he it no longer the warrior of dubious political indinatiooi, 
but the divine teacher of an exalted faith. He himadf cla im s 
in it his complete identity with the supreme god, and declares 
the fact as well at the principle of Avatara. Althou^ preached 
to Arjuna in the batde^field in the face of an emergency, one 
of the specific objects of the work appears to be die eitabliih* 
ment of the faith of the Bhigavaiai widi its central doctrine 
of Bbakti. Apart from this, external literary evidence from 
the lime of Fanini, Pataftjali and M^asthene^ u well as 
epigraphic testimony in more bUtorical times dearly estab¬ 
lishes a tradition of the worship of Vasudeva at least in the 
2nd century B.C., if not earlier. The origin and development 
of the cult may be as obscure as those of its |mniulgator; but 
its earliest and most important source is the BAagsusdgfrd 

' All the rd«Y«nt dtU from tlw Epic m eoUtdsd bj Tad- 

Pstriksr in bii Maay on tbo KfsnA Problcn in ABOUJ z, pp« 9CB444. 

• The noUbk inadot of VUodm«Kr«pa*t promoifiAiM of tbs OM 
to Arjaas is sckDowlsdfod ui tbs Aon-giU, not to speak of itnky pa w agat 
in otbsr parts of4bs Epic. But tbs tradition u not raoordad la the Parana 
iGcouDta. It U pouibU, a« Tadpatnkar bia ibawn, that tba TSsadava* 
Kma legends, foond rsapecUvalr m tbe ^ic and tlw PvSaaa, ispmsnt, 
barring nnioa] kdlnaiict, two tapanta tradii*Mm.~Thsra %sfs, of eouna, 
ecoffere and nobaiieTm with regard to tlw divinity of Vbaods?a*Smai 
and we hear aren of a eptmooa Veiadara, a filet praUodar, in iha ^ae 
UnH. 

* All the naterUli will be found collacUd in Bbandarkar, FniffariM, 

etc. rited above s in Bemchandrs Eiyehandhvri, hfislory af 

Foiipaoa dsef, 2nd Bd., Calcutta Unit., 195b, an! in BaniM » r ai ad 
Chanda, Ankofo/orp aad Kaiffaia Tradition^ Memoir of tba Afdi. 
Sarr^ No. 6, Caleotta 1090.—The nsmt Bbagavat, of ooorsa, 'Hks tba 
naoia Buddha, waa originally a^ bonorific qdtbet, eonnobinf ravwmm 
and was applied m the Bpk. as alaavbara, to goda and mm ahke. It 
bu partly no relation to Uia nuna of tbs Vadic Miy Bbaga > bob 
b^ng derived fron tbs saBia vorbal root, it ia ooWtacted with tbs tsni 
Bbakti. Per a diaeoMion of rd»t She word Bbafavab siffdte as tbs 
BMS of the d^ty, tea Gri«ica, JBA8, 1910, pp. UMB t OovindMhweys 
gvanl, JtA8. IM. pp. 86148 | T. 7. Sotani, IBIO, ^ e6V ; 

T. Otto Sdradsr, /FA8, 19U, p. IW i B. W. Hopkint. VJtiS, 1111, 
•pp. 797-3B. 
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icidf, Co wUdi, included in the £{hc» one should turn fcv an 
undosunding of the Bhigavats doctrine in iti pristiae-foim 

The Bhagetfod-fiti 

llie value of the Bhagtyed-fita has been differently eiti- 
inattd by aitical ichc^arthlp; but it has never been denied 
that it raiihs» as it really does, as one of the greatest religious 
documents of andcnt India and hcdds a unique place in its 
' religious life. Our concern here is not 'with the details of its 
i^glous or philosophical teaching'^ on which much has been 
written, and written with kno«dedge and insist, by copipetent 
scholars; but a few words are necessary for our purpose on the 
hisUMical significance of the work as the eaxlieit record of the 
fihahci-devoutnesi of the Bbigavatas. 

In the various forms of sectarian worship described above, 
the devotional theism of the Epic is seen in one religious 
setting or the other; but it is not until we come to the Bhaguved- 
gild Aat we reach a high and clear level of the religious doc* 
trine of devotion (Bhakti), set forth not only with a systematic 
jditlosophical background but also as the central and unifying 
principle of a vital, practical religioa. In the NiriyaMya 
episode, we come, no doubt, to a certain stage of the th^ 
logiia^^of Bhakti, but it still moves in an indefinite haze of 
mythdogy, sentiment and ^>eculati<m» With the Bhagavad- 
g[it we pass into a dearer atmosphere of definite ideas^ which 
are no longer merged in a floating mau of fanciful legends; 
and the intellectual seriousness and ethical nobility with whidi 
they are promulgated by a mart or less personalised expounder 
give them the tom of a deliberate historical religion. 

Whatever absolute value the teachings of the Bkagovad- 
ffii may be found to possets, it should be r^arded, in rela* 
tiM to the Epic in which it is imbedded, as an expression of 
a particular historical trend of tbou^t and feeling. 2h its 
syncretic theism, more than in the general religious attitude 
ot the Epic, we find the same, but more remarkjbie, instance 
<ff a fttikm of two streams, the hieratic and popular. The 

^ This sipset of tbs worit, ia its JusCeiico) ponpoctirc, haS olmdp 
him doilS wiUi by tbo prsisat writsr ia bU artiolo oa tbs Phileoopliy of 
tbs sad tbs Bbag«vsd-fM ceatribatsd to ths Hktarg nf 

PMpmfhy, Jwtfrs mi pabUdisd by ths OovtrT«mtat of India 

(Lsoim Uai, fp- OS-IQB). 8ss ahovs p. 36f. 
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work absorbs a great deal of the philosophical ideas of the 
past^ but they are reinterpreted and harmooised with the dear¬ 
ly tbei&tic and devotional attitude of a new popular faith* 
The Vedic ritualism, the Upanifadic gnoais of meditative 
idealism, the materialistic dualifim of Proto^SSmkhya and the 
disciplinary dualom of ProtoYoga, the rigorous Karma-doc¬ 
trine of reUrtb and bondage,-^l these are straogel) inodUied 
and combined in iu peculiar devotional scheme, which centres 
round the conception of a vivid, penonal god. It thus 
gives expression to a form of synthesis between the con¬ 
flicting views of previous thinkers and ritualists, on the one 
hand, and the popular wmbip of a personal god, on the 
other; but this is accomplished, not as a deliberate theologi¬ 
cal exorcise, but by the viul and vitalising force of its central 
doctrine of devotion (Bhakti), which teaches selfl^s love and 
service to a god of love and grace, probably in an age when 
God was being los( in divcigeni beliefs and speculations. 

Ai the saipture of the BhSgavatas, the Giis] therefore,^ 
presents the worshipper with an embodied object of adoration, 
realisable in the individual consciousness; but it alio teaches 
the value of a harmonious combination of knowledge, disci¬ 
pline and service in religious life; for the devotional attitude, 
though e^sentiaHy emotional, is here not an unreasonable in¬ 
tensity of feeling divorced fnim knowledge and activity. Ihe 
only renunciation (Samnyasa) that it approves is renunciation 
of the fruits of one's acts in a spirit of perfect sdflessnessi so 
that freed from the polluting effect of selfish attachment, all 
acts and their fruits become dedicated to the Bbagavac as offer¬ 
ings of devoted love. Work done in this spirit is really no 
work; for he has trulv abandoned action who has abandoned 
the interest and fruits thereof. This is a new interpreution 
of Naiskarmya as the state of inaction reached tlirou^ right 
action. The bondage of Kalman is thus tM>t tran^^rnsed but 
transcended. The Bhagavat himself sets the highest examjde' 
of work by incarnating hinudf from time to time iu a cosmic 
^irit of divine unsei&hocss only for the good of the world* 
His cosmfc work is thus no wm^k, and does not involve him in 
the bondage of Karman. By d^cating all acts to him Ae 
devotee attains similar f reedom, and merges as it were his own 
individual action in His cosmic actiem. With r^ard Co ritual- 
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iitic sctavity. enjoined by the Brahiusw, the sacrificial acts 
tfe not entirely disapproved, but rtinterpscted and reccxicUed. 
The ooemic purpose ot the Vedic Sacrifice is indeed not dttied^ 
but it is ptMnted out that the nonz^al ritualistic acts have the 
narrow object of attatnir^ merit or specific reward* Those 
who desire such lower ends may attain ihem^ but such ends 
do not cany them very far; for merit thus attained is exhaust^ 
ed after a time and there is no perrnaneiu rdease from the 
cycle of births and deaths. On the other hand, all dutiful acu» 
done without any desire of reward or morit, are really symbedi- 
cal saaifices, in which a man lays bis narrow ends and interests 
at the altar of the Uiagavat. Thus, accepting the authoriiatnre- 
ness of Brihmanic riiualUni, as well as the right performance 
of the prescribed duties cl cisie and class, ihe BhngaiHid-fftd 
makes them subservient to its |ieculiar doctrine of Karman in 
relation to Bhakri* Ihe same attitude is seen also in purely 
philosofdiical matters. If (he Gtli accepts the Saihkhya termi- 
nology of categories* whidi were apparently ancient, to explain 
the relation of the su{Heme self to the material and ^iritual 
worids of conditumed being, it does not accept the Samkbya 
theory of non^active Purusa nor its silence about God. It 
believes in a theistic Puiusa-docirine, which is obviously a 
development of Upanifadic teaching, and not of Saihkhya 
which denies a supreme Purusa and believes in a plurality of 
Furu^. This theory of Uttama Puruu falls in with the later 
Upanisadic conception of livara, which very w*el1 finds a place 
in the theistic scheme of ihe GUi. 

It would seem, therefore, that what would have been a 
merely philosophical treatise is in this way converted into a 
powerful religious document by a change of emphasis from 
'the ^leailative to the jnctical through the dynamic Force of 
iu rdigious thought and feeling* As the teadiing checks 
extreme rationalism, on the one hand, it also tends, on the 
otheTi to rationalise blind faith by placing it on Ihe finn 

of knowledge and diadplinc. Tlie ivoTk has no 
particular interest in the barren pantry of the scholastic; 
while its speculative equipoise dwxks the mythological exu¬ 
berance of popular fancy. Whale n<H entirely rejecting 
*SUkhya* or {^iloaophy based on knowledge, it makes a 
pU*A «g for *Yoga* or pluloeophy based on action; 
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for it aiois at teaching not lo much a system of QKCulation as 
a rule of life. Whatever may be the value of iu reconciliation 
of traditional philosophical and religious notions, there can 
be no doubt that the work speaks of theiitic devotion (Bhakti) 
in no uncertain terms; and it is this element which supplies 
stimulus to the synthesis it proposes- The true Bhakti is 
dedarcd to be the source of that equipoise or balance of mind 
(Samatva), in which reason, will and emotion play their proper 
part, because it tends to the consecration of every act of life 
in its entirety to the disinterested service of the l^agavat. In 
this respect the reflective and etUcal Bhakti of the Bhafpivad- 
ffte differs from the Bhakti of the mediaeval emotionaliits, 
who would reject Jilana, and even Karman, and regard ecstatic 
passion of a mystic<nxic diaracter as essential. The GT« 
doctrine takes a broader view of human personality; it does 
not isolate the fervour of religious emotion fixm inteUectual 
seriousness and ethical activity. 

As the doctrine seeks to esublish a personal relationship 
between the deity and devotee, it emfdusises not only man's 
need of loving devotion but also the sdf-sorrendering grace of 
a loving god. One of the greatest acts of divine gradousness 
is the god's coming to birth from birthlcMness by his cosmic 
power of illuHon (Maya) and veiling his real nature by mani¬ 
festing himself as an individual at the time oi the worid's need. 
The doctrine of Avatira or periodical descent of the godhead 
for upholding the moral o^er and, in a somewhat detstic 
fashion, for Mtting the world ri^t, is generally adnowkdged 
in the M»hdbhSnu. We have already referred to it in con¬ 
nexion with the NSriyanlya theoy of PridurbhiVa and dis- 
cinguisfied it from the Vyuha-doctrine igncwed in the Bhapvad^ 
fits. But the fact of Avatira in this work, as wdl as the' 
theory, appears to be a necessary corcdlary to its declared 
ident^caUon of Rnna-Vasudeva, whose wtniliip it inculcatea 
as the Bhagavat, with the Su|mine Being. Tlte doctrine of 
repeated Avatiras was also necessary to coiinea him with 
e^ier cosmegonic and thetiomorphic myths «pd legends. But 
he is also the philosophical Atmao-Brahman, the Puniya or 
Punifottama, the Kfetxajfia, the Avyikta, the Yogdvara, the 
Saviour, the source and emence of unfvairi being. As sodi 
Visudeya-Kryna is not only ideitiSed with Vlym, the h^i^CM 
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dei^ in Che tfic, ai well ee with hii wioui fonns and xncir^ 
Ti a t ioni^ but he u abo rdaied to divap Bnhina and other godi 
of rival secti^ who aze subeumetl uxKler one luprcme nasne« In 
thii way the doctrine attempta not ooly to ettaUiih a tinity ot 
godhead but alao chedL blind lectarianiim by adopting a broad 
and tolerant attitude* 

There cannot^ however, be any doubt that in the Git< the 
fihagavat or Vanidcva-Knm dirt^y advancet hb fbim of 
identity with the nipreme god by calling upm Arjuna td 
meditate on him, to bow down to him, to love and wonhip 
him, and to take refuge in him as the final gc^ and retting 
place* He deacribei all his divine povrers and attributes to 
compel telingi of wonder and reverence, and gives an eBecr 
live, ocular demonstration of bb awe-inspiring divinity by 
revealing hb theophanic form to the faithfid Arjuna. He also 
gives an exposition to Arjuna of the doarine of AvatSra to 
explain hu assun 4 >tion of human form, adding that smne 
peojde, deluded by hb divine power of illusion ^aivl Mayi^)» 
accept him as a human being and forget hii divinity. Altbot^ 
K|fna nowhere etplkicly daims to be the Brahman,^ Arjuna 
addresses him is nch, and throughout the identity is im|died. 


* Thi MSji, M Hopkim pomti out {On^ Hitie of Indio, p. 
13V), is, in most cssm, nstnly s intk of dilosion e^eretssd bj the 
fodSj sspodsllr by tiis ehasl Ulaiioo-iod, Kftps, for owoomutg ths 
amp* Tbs Ddvi Msjri of Uw ,Oitd (yiL 14f) ii esusd bj tbs Qnois ; 
but this Ouas-Qsdt diluion ippMrs to bs sfisitalant to ths Prafcrti- 
mAm Unslon of S&ibfcbjs. If it is slso AteS'mayl, it is a psyduf 

wUdi csaiet tbs onboni god, bj naiai oi Prslqti, to ^pssr 
so boro. Cf. tbs li&ji of Nirmyips (xiL 350. 46) by vhi^ tbs daitj 
^pssrs ia two or mMS foras st ths utn» tims. Evsa if it is ■■wimsd 
SImA Um tm Mays it osad in ths OUd In tbs philosophical ssnas, tbs 
woi^ dew not appsar to sooept tbs ipsdAcslIy VsdSatic posiUon of the 
el Hatter. Ths is net matsrisl sxiatsBcs i it ia ratber 

lha awda la iriuch ths Matter ia apprtbendsd hy tha Mmd, both of 
vhldh SIS iCnal rsritlsi. Ths ^ttd V** ^ Sttid hator o in 

aukiaf IlfSfs the crastor of Miya, which bowsrsr ia net idmtiral with 
Prtkrd or with AvidyS. It ia ratbsr ths divlns power of cento ilht- 
Mao whirshji throeih ths asdiem of Prskyd and the On^, tbs Ifsara 
sdb Us ml bdap* 

* Bat ia dv. V tbs BhigtTai call himself^ ths Pntifthi or fioond 
cd Bnhna, whkb tens, bowem, b dUhmtly dipisted fay tbf 
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It is true that all this should be takea as indicaiing see- 
tariaa worship, but the Gita adopts a liberal attitude in recognis¬ 
ing whatever value there is in older or current faiths and pne^ 
tices. It rises above narrow sectaiianiaat by ttje spirit of tcAcra- 
tion and compromise which marks its views about **oCher gods'" 
and other modes of worship. The justification is found in 
the recc^ition of the infinite varikty of aspects in which the 
supreme deity may present himself to divoiity of men and 
minds, as well as in the view that some kind of worship is 
better than none. The worship o ff ered to other is re¬ 

presented as indirect, even if in^wrfect, worship o ffe re d to the 
fihagavat himself. Those who desire lower ends and wonhip 
lower forms receive their ends and fruits of wordup accotding- 
Iv, for the Lord resorts to men in the way in whidi he is 
approached. The GUd, therefore, recognises different kinds ■"d 
grades of devotees, and shows an anxiety to throw the way of 
Bhakti open to all according to capacity. 

The doctrine is, thus, present^ in a compreheimve and 
straightforward form, and does not show any such bewilder¬ 
ing display of analysis as the mediaeval otponentt of the 
Bhakti cult delight to elaborate. To all men the Bhagavat is 
impartial, desirii^ in bis infinite grace the wel&re of all. 
and responding to men in the way in whidi he is approached. 
There is, therefore, no fixed rule or mode of wonhip, for there 
are various kinds of sfnritual experience and various avenues 
of approach. But the best way is the most umple way of 
compete self-surrender to divine grace, not in inactivity but 
in selfless activity, not in ignorance but in the fulness of know¬ 
ledge. I The doctrine thus attempts to correlate tl^ love and 
service'of the sim|^ man wnth the svisdom and indght of the 
thinker. It is a high tribute to its achievement in univenal 
^ipeal that the work has lent itself to interpretations other 
than Bhigavata, and has been uodentood as fraching even 
such extreme monism as that of flaifakart. 


Our SerUuft, i, IW. 
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The earlic tt literary antecedent of Sanskrit devotional 
poetry and hymnology is to be found in the Rg^veda, whidi 
eoosists almost entirely of hymns of praise and prayer center¬ 
ing round tome specif god or gods. The h^mns are inspired 
by what is perhaps an abidii^ seotiment ok the human heart, 
but while the devotional apittc of (he god-seeker (devayu) and 
god-lovo (devd-kdma) in that far-off age is nearly the same 
that found in later times, the respective theme and mode of 
expression are necessarily divergent. The Vedic poet possessed 
the secret of making his religion poetry and his poetry religion; 
but his descendant lost the art and evolved a new type of 
Stotra literature in which he conveyed his highest religious 
aspiration. In the meantime, the old gods had changed their 
character and new gods had come into being. A$ a race they 
were no longer conceived as superior, sinless and ethically 
apart They were sufficiently individualised to inspire a sense 
ik affectionacc intimacy and hmiliarity associated with per¬ 
sonal devotion; 'and the attitude of the worshipper passed for 
beyond an acknowledgment of benefits already received or a 
petition for further acts of expected generosity. The elaborate 
and somewhat medianioU Vedic ritual ot Homa, with its pour¬ 
ing of libations, chanting and repetition of fonnulas, was re¬ 
placed by the more personal and sensuous mcxle of Puji» tvith 
its ofcriog of flower, food, incense, song and dance. The 
qurit of devotion found expression not so much in the manifold 
daborattoem of ritual worship but in the psychological mood 
with whld dut worship was offered. The gods were not only 
{eared but also loved; and ^ gods in their turn are said to 
love thdr wmhippers. Tne new mythok^* had vividness, 
vamth colour, and brought the gods nearer to human life 
tad emotion. Unlike the later GnA poets to whom the 
Rttnerk inspiration was lost, the Sanskrit poets never regarded 
tbeir gods as playtl^ngs of foocy. Their theme wu a living 

■Btiag a emm of Isctera dafiwsd sS tks BbsBdtrksr' OrwnSal 
BsMssh. lasffMs, Pom, by iartetlsa ittm tks V^rwmtf of Bembsy 


h ipr. 
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reality to rhem as wdl as their audience, and its emotional 
possibUicies appealed to their unagination. 

But in the meuatime Ufe had grown mom complicated and 
inany*iided, and its problems more varied. ^The literature was 
no longer predominantly rriigious, but being abundantly deve* 
loped on the secular side, it was essentially profane. The spirit 
of Vedic literature, at least in its earlier phases, was c 4 )timi 8 Ue 
and care^free; bur Sanskrit literarure, wiA the development of 
the inexorable doctrine of Karman and rebirth, became per¬ 
vaded wiUi a deeply pessimistic ^irit. The classical systems of 
philosophy, which greater leisure had brought into esdstcnce, 
started with the presumption of human misery and occupied 
themsdves with themes of its eradication; and in this pro¬ 
cedure the heterodox religious systems of Buddhism and Jain* 
ism ^peed. The Vcdic people heartily bdiieved in eoj^ng 
the good things of this life, while heartily believing in the 
extension of this enjo)ineitt in the next; but in later timea 
othcr-woTldlinevi became a matter of greater concern than this- 
worldliness, and the unlimited pessimism with regard to this 
world was balanced by unlimited optimism with r^ard to the 
next. The new theology of the popular cults developed a 
theory of divine incarnation, which supplied a resting place 
for the sentinienc of human surrender and dirine grace. The 
attitude fostered at once a ^irit of stoical resignation, on the 
one hand, arul of mystic faith and hope, on the other, which 
brought about a new outlo<A on life and supplied a specuU* 
tive background to its fervent devotional poems. 

The Stotra literature revived the ^Id devoUDnal spirit 
under these new cmditims, and its wealth and unh^rsallty 
became really amazing. The Epics, as well as the Putf^ and 
Tantias of imeeruin date, abound in liturgical hymns in whidi 
the gods of the new Hindu mythology raeive wordiip and 
adoration; while the Jainas and Buddhists do not lag behind 
in addressing similar hymns to the deities and teachers ot their 
pantheon and hagiedogy. From the impassioned contempla* 
don of a somewhat penonalised Brahman rn the youz^er gnnip 
of Upanifadi, sodi as the Kaths and the SveiShmtaro, we come 
to such soblime hymns in (he Great, Epic as that add rem ed hf 
Aijont to the tbe^dunic appeuince ^ the Bhi^vtt. Among 
the Ptori^iB, the Fisfiu, BiieAmdnde, hU^kMifd 0 y§, 
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SAandSy BhiggiMa, BrahmA-vaivarta and Det/i-bhagevatS may 
be dted ai itore-houiea of remartiatde Stotra*; while Tantm 
like PnpaUca^ara, Rudra-yamaia, VUva-san, S&radS-tilka, Mah&- 
nirvS^ and Tanira-sSra, and later apocryphal lectarian Upani- 
fada like NSrayam, Katvalya and Go^iaA&pam contain some 
good spedmens of classical Stotras. Seme of these compositions 
are meant sddy for the purpose of sects and cults; some are mere 
theological collections of saued epithets oi strings of a hundred 
or thousand sacred names; there are eulogies of some of the 
localised dieties (such as Annapurna, Tripura, Manikarnikk, 
or Kila-b^rava), and even of saaed rivers like the GSAgi, 

Yamuni or GodSvarl, consisteutlv with the older Vedic tradi- 

% 

tion. Most of these religious poems have a stereotyped fonn 
and little individuality; but amne, at least, can be singled out 
for their nobility of sentiment and charm of exjvetsion, and 
they certainly form an important link in the chain of religious 
evcriuUon. 

But very soon the higher poetry and philosophy invaded 
the held, and the Stotra became an important, if a somewhat 
neglected, wing of the KSvya poetry itself. Aivagfao^a’s early 
eulogy of the Buddha in his Buddha<anla (xxvii) is unfor¬ 
tunately lost in Sanskrit, but the spurious Garid^totnz-giSthd, 
(rften ascribed to him, has been resUved and edited. This 
Saoikrit teu is a small poem in twenty-nine itanzas^ composed 
mostly in the sonorous ^agdhara metre. It is a hymn in pntiie 
of Ga^^, the Buddhist monastery gong, consisting of a Umg 
qrnunetrical piece of wood; the theme of the poem is the rdi- 
gious menage which its sound is tu{^wsed to carry when beaten 
frith a short wooden club. The composition is marked by some 
metiiml, but not much poetical, skill; and one of its stanzas 
(K. 21^ shows that it was c o mposed at a much later time in 
Kashmir. Of Afvagbofa’s successors, M&troeia has ascribed to 
hii credit some twelve works in Tibetan and one in Chinese. 
Most of these are in the nature of Stotras^ and some beknig 
disdnctly to Mahiyina : but only fr^ments of SatapaHaiatiha- 
UPtrm and CatvJjt^tltka-statra, panegyric of one hundred and 
fifty and four hundred «**"*■» tes p ec t i vely, have been recover* 
«d in Sanskrit. Both th ese woriu are simple devotional poems 
in Tliey are praised by Yl-tsing, to whom Mitrcefa is 

alrenHy a faoona poet; but they do not appear to possets muck 
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literary merit. Evidently they imfvetsed the faithful more by 
their pious thought than by their literary form. 

Of greater interest and Kterary worth axe two fine Stotras 
to Visjau and Brahma, both in the Sloka m^pre, uttered by the 
gods in Kalidasa’s (x. l&SS^ and Kurndjc^ (ii: 4-15) 

respectively, although it is umewhat strange that there is no 
direct Stotra to the poet’s beloved deity 4iva. In this ctmnexion 
a ref^ence may be made to a similar inwertion of Stotras in 
ocher Mahiklvyas, such as the Stava of Mahadeva by Arjuna in 
the dosing canto of Bharavi’s poem, that of Krtna by BhTraa 
in Ma^’as iiiup^a-va<Uta xiv, and that of CandT by the gods 
in Ratnikara's Hara-vijaya xhrii (167 stanzas). These are St^as 
o£ a dbtinetly learned type. They are indicative of an early 
tradition of literary (and not liturgical) Stotras, in which verses 
like: 

tvam amanaiui prakrtiih purusSrtha-pravartinbn | 
lad-darlinain udaunam tvim eva purusaih viduh 

' (KiJidisa):' 

or 


udasitaraih nigThlla-minasair 
grfaitam adhyatma-d|4a kathamcana | 
bahir-vikiram prakrteh jwthag viduh 
puritanaxh tvam purusam puiavidah || (Mkgha) 
forcibly draw attention to their pbflosophical background, even 
though doctrine or dogma does noc spoil their elegance of 


expression. 

To this learned literary tradition bdong the early efforts 
of Mayura and Banabhafu. 'They are not very impressive fM' 
thdr purely poetic meric or for impassioned tbou^t, and there 
is no question, of a jdiilaatqthicil background. They iUuncam 
the eariy application of the elegant, but distinctly laboured, 
ouumer of ^ Kivya and its rhetorical contrivances to this kind 
ot literature. Mayura is associated, .chiefly by late Jaina trends 
and indications ol commentaton and ambedopstt, with Bina- 
bhatia as a literary rival in the court of Harfavaidbana and as 
rdated by marriage either as laother.im4aw or fothCT^in'law. 
The legend also gwtks of Mayura’s affliction with leprcqy by 
the angry curse of Bf^’s wife, MayOra’s alleged sisfcr or 
dauf^cer, whose intimate personal beauty be ia uid to have 
dewnbe^ in an indisoeet poem. This latatr work it supp o a e d 
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to be identical with the hi^y erotic, but rather conventiMal« 
poem of ei^i fragnienuiry sunzai» which goes by the name of 
MayOra^taka and which describes a fair lady retumii^ bom a 
fecret visit to her lovei. Three of iu stanzas are in Sragdhari, 
which is the metre of Mayura i Surya^ialaka, and the rest in 
SardulavikrT^ita. Ii refers, with more wit than taste, to the 
*‘tiger tpe^" of the lady with ‘*the demon ot a lover’* (fteneffS 
mMdkuisfna lamtta (ardula^fkrJdttS) and to the beauty of 
her limbs wJiich itiaLes even an old in*ui amorously inclined 
(dtslvn rupam idadi p}iyiiign‘gahandth vtddho'pi kitnayate). If 
the poem is genuine, it » possible that »uch deiaipiion in the 
poem itself started the fulsome legend ; but the legend also adds 
that a miraculom recovery irom the unhappy disease was effect¬ 
ed, through the grace of the Sun-god, by MayQra’s composing 
his well Known poem, the Surya^Satako. in praise of the deity. 
It must be said, howe\*cr, that the &iiaka gives the impression 
of being actuated not so tnuth by piety as. by the spirit of literary 
display. The theme of the sstirk, which retains in its present 
form exactly tjiic hundred stanzas, tonstsis of an extravagant 
description and praise, in the laboured Kavya«style, of the Sun* 
god and his appurtenances, the horses that draw his chariot, his 
charioteer Aruna, the chariot itself and the solar disc. The 
sixth liana ol Uic poem refers to the tijn*s power of healing 
diseases, which aj^arentl) 'jet the l^nd rolling; but the belief 
that the sun can inflict and cure leprosv is <^d, being preserved 
in the Iranian story of Sara, the procoi)'pc o( the Puranic legend 
of Simba, It may not have anything to do with the fvesump* 
cion that the cult of the sun was populai in the dass of Harsa. 
even if Harya’s father is descriM in the Harsa tartla as a 
devotee of the sun. 

Incite of its stilted maaner, it must be said in favour of 
MayOra’s poem that ii does not lack dignity, vigour and ele¬ 
gance of expresaon. The poet is not so very prone to habitual 
punning as BSi^bhaua is; but he can sometimes use allitora- 
doo and Yamaka with good cWtci, and we have some clever, 
even if very elaborate, similes and metaphon, e.g., of the thirsty 
criveUcr (it. 14), of antidote againat poison (sL SI), of the day- 
croe (u,. M) a^ of dramatic teckiique (it. 50). One muR 
also admit the flowing gotgeousncM of the metre; in tect, the 
majesty wliidi the kmgdrawn-out and compactly loaded Srag- 
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dhiti cau put on has teldom been better displayed. Take, for 
instance, the following stania : 
tir^a-gfaranidgliri-panin vianibhir apa^tanair 

^lai^ara^vyakia-gfaofin 

dlrgh^hrStin ag^ughai^ punar api gfaa(ayaty 

eka ullighayan yal^|| 

ghamaiiifos taaya vo'ncar dviguna-ghana- 

ghf^a-nighna-nirvighna-vi'tter 
dnttai;^a aiddha-tanghair vidadhatu ^m^ya^ 

lij ^ram arhh^ ytg K^ || 

For iheer volume erf resonant sound such vencs staxid unsur¬ 
passed. But here the praise must encL It must be admitted 
that the poem is written in a ddiberatdiy elaborate metre; and 
iu poetic diction, with its obvious partiality fat compound 
wor^ difficult construction, cmutani alliteration and jlngUi^ 
o{ syllables and other rhetorical devices, is equally elaborate. 
Har^-iounding series of syllables trften occur (lU 6, 98 etc.)^ 
while one stanza (lU 71) is cited by Maminaca as an instance ^ 
a composition where facts are distorted to eff e c t an alliteration* 
The Akfara-^inbara, which BSna finds in the diction of the 
Gau^ai^ is quite abundant here, as also in hia own Candf4atak^ ; 
and it is no wcHidcr that one of the commentaton. Madhu- 
sudana (about 1654 a.d.). gives to both Mayura and Bi^a the 
designation of eastern poets (Paurastya) 1 There can be no 
doubt that the highly stylised and recondite tendencies of 
Mayffra's solitary Stotra have little touch of spontaneous ins¬ 
piration ; and v^atever power there is of visual presentationp 
it is often neutralised by the deliberate selection and praaice 
of laboured tricks of rhetoric. The wcait is naturally favour¬ 
ed, not as a Stotra bur as a Kavya. by the rhetoricians, gram¬ 
marians and lexicograirfiers, and frequently commented upon 
(the number of ccmimentaries listed by Aufmht being twenty), 
but to clam it with the best specimens of the Stotra or of the 
KSvya would show the lack of ability to distingui^ between 
poetry or devotion and iU make-believe. 

The CandZdatnka of Bina Is of no higher poetical or dev^ 
tioiial merit; it is cited even leas by rbetmicians and anthol^ 
'^giati. and commentaries on it are mu^ fewer/- It coniUcs of 102 
stanas composed in the same sonoroui Sngdhari metre and 
written in the same elaborate rhetorical diction. * Aa ludi. the 
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poem Aowi notewocthy limilaruy to Mayors'* Sataka, and lend* 
plsiuibility to the tradition that it was oMDposed in admiring 
rivalry. The myth of Candfl slaying of the buffalo demon i* 
OU^ being mentioned in the MahShhdrata is. 44-46 and ampli- 
fied in the PurS^; but Bai^ make* use of it, not for embelli¬ 
shing the story but for a hi^-flown panegyric of Cat^T, in¬ 
cluding a (^orificatiou of the power of Canal's left foot which 
killed the demon by it* marvellous kick I Bans docs not adopt 
MayOrs’s method of systematic description of the various objects 
connected with Can^, but seeks diversion by introducing, in as 
many as forty-eight stanzaK speeches in the first person (without 
dialogue) by Caq^t handmaids Jayi and Vijaya, $iva, Kariti- 
keya, the gods and demons—and even by the foot and toe-nails 
of Cati^T I Thus, Cai^ in ten stanzas tauna the gods, rebukes 
Mabifa, soliloquises or speaks to ^isR; Mahisa in nineteen staiuas 
Amr iA^ the gods ot rcvlles CandT, although in every instance 
his words are cut short bv the inesitabie coup de grace from 
CaiT^rs foot; Jay4 and Vijaya in eight stanzas nxKk the gods 
nr praise Can^I; while Siva in Ine stanzas addresses or propi¬ 
tiates Can^. BSiia has none of Mayura's elab«>raic similes, 
but puns are of frequent occurrence and are carried to the 
extent of invtdving interpretation of entire indivirlual stanza* 
in two ways. There is an equally marked tendency towards 
involved and recondite constructions, but the stylistic devices 
and conceits are perhaps more numerous and prominent. The 
work has indeed all the reprehciisiblc features of the verbal 
tf om frasr by which Bana himself characterises the diction of 
the Gau^ Even the qdendour and never-sluggish melody 
of its vtduminoui metre does not CuU\ redeem its artificialities 
of idea and expression, while the niagnificcnt picturc«quencss. 
sriiich characterises Bana’s exuberant prose, is nor much in 
et^dence here. To a greater extent than MayOra’s Jataka, 
Bfaia’s < a T ,aka is’a poetical curiosity rather than a real poem, 
lei* a real Stotra. It is a literary tour de force which 
give* intoeiCing indication of the decline of poetic taste and 
gitnring artificiality of poetic form, which now begins to mark 
die Klvya and necenarily affM the Stotra. 

One of Rijafekhata** eulogistic stanzas quoted in the 
SnMImufitftitilt (hr. 70) connects Blija and MayQia with 
(jf,l Ca^la) IMvikara at their literary tisrI in the 
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fouTl of luiig Uarsavardhana. Nothing reroaint of this poet^i 
work except four stanzas quoted in the SubhSfitSwili, of which 
one (no. 2548) dcKfibing the sea-girdled earth fttccewvdy as 
the grandmother^ mother, spouse and dau^ter-in-law, appa^ 
rently of king Harsa^ has been censured for indegance by 
Ahhinavagupu It has been suggested chat the poet Mlta^a 
sliDuld be identified with Manaiui^^ the well known Jaina 
Acirya and author of two Stotras. namely the BhokiamAro in 
Sanskrit and the Bhayahara in Prakrit, on the ground that 
some Jaina tales ot miracle connect Wm with BSna and 
Mayura. Bui ilie evidence is undoubtedly weak. The form 
MaUfiga of (he name itself is found to be a sporadic variant 
of the {onii Cuidila in the text in which it occurs. The legend 
ot the Jina's delivering ManatuAga from hii selMmpoied 
fetters, on the parallel of Ca^^s healing the self-amputated 
limbs of Bana. is probably suggested by the general reference 
ill ihc poem itself to the Jina's power, apparently in a meu- 
phoricat sense, of releasing the devotee from fetun. The pie- 
Suinption, again, that the three Stotras of MayOra. Etna and 
this poet were meant respectively to celefarate Sun-worship, 
8 akiism and Jainism is more schematic than convincing; while 
the date of Manacnnga, who Is claimed by both the dvetim- 
haras and (he Digambaras, is uncertain, the Jaina monastic 
Tccotds placing him as early as the Srd centdiy a.d. and other 
traditions bringing him down to periods between the 5th and 
ihe 9th cenlur> a.d I I'here is also little basis of comparison 
between Manaiutiga's Stotra and the 8atakas of Biiia and 
MayDra, The Bkakiamoia, the title of which is forxited by 
opening words of its fini verse, is a fine religious hymn of 
forty-four stanzas, in the lifter and shorter Vasantatilaka 
metre, in praise of the Jina Rfabba as the incomparaUe and 
almost deiSed saint: but it is not set ft^th in the Aiir form 
of Bana and Mayura’s 8ataka$. Like a pr o per hymn, it is 
addressed directly to the saint himself. It is composed h*. the 
Kdvya manner, but it is cntainly much less elaborate, and the 
rheuwical devices, especially punning and alliteration, are nOC 
prominent. Its devotional feriing is unmistakable. Confe» 
ing the iniuAcieucy of hU words but the urgency of his devcK 
atonal impulse, the poet cries out: 
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alp«-inium fruuraUib partM^a^hSma 
tvad-bhaktir eva mukbarikurute balSn xnSm | 
yat kc^iUh kila madhau madhuram virauti 
tac cani<aia-kaUki*nikaraika*hetu^ || 

Bat he U certainly no mean poet; ax^ even li inch eulogistic 
hymn does not often contain mudi that u distinctive in fonn 
and content, the genuineness of its feeling and exprasion 
makes it rise much above the ctmventional level. 

The superior merit ol Manataiiga\ Stotra becomes obvious 
when it is contrasted with Siddhasena Divakara's Xa/ydM* 
mondita Stocra, addressed to Parfvanaiha, which is apparent¬ 
ly a deliboate and much more laboured imitation of the 
Bhakiifnara in the same metre and same number (44) of 
stanzas. Like its protmvpc, it enjoys a great reputation with 
both the 4vetambtfas and Digambams who claim it as their 
owns a fact whjch indicates that it probably belongs to a 
comparatively early period. But the reputation of the poem, 
apart from its devotional value, is hardly commensurate with 
its ixdierent poetic, as opposed to merely literary, quality. 
Siddhasena Divfikara is undoubtedly a master of the ornate 
Kavya style, but his poem is more artihcially ccHislructed than 
that of Manatuhga, and we rnin. in it the emotional directness 
whidi might have redeemed iu ctmventionaliCies of idea and 
expression. But whatever their merit is, these two early Jaina 
hymns become the starting point oC a large number of Jaina 
Stotras of later times, which we shall deal with briefly in their 
{xopcT fdace. 

To the king-poet Harsavardhana hiiusdf are ascribed some 
Bud^nst Stotras of doubtful poetic value, if not of doubtful 
authoediip. Of the^, the Suprabheta Stoite, recovered in 
Sanakric, is a moraiag h)mn of twenty-four stanzas, addressed 
to the Buddha and com p osed chiefly in the Mllint metre. It 
has some flae stanzas : 

punah prabhatam punar iitthito ravih 
puna];^ iafiAkah punar eva farvJii | 
nqtyur jara janma lathaiva he mune 
gati^riA mOdha-jano na budhyati || 

But the hymn consists really of a string of eulogistic epithets 
wish the refrain : 

dalabala tava oityaiii suprabhltaifa praMiatim; 

* and i» literary excellence need noi be unduly exaggerated. 
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It will be seen from what is said that praise pau^yt ic 
very early became the theme of individual poems; they were 
no longer mere insertions in the Epics, Purinas^ Tantxas or 
even Kavyas. By the 7th century aj>. the Stotra esubliihed 
itself as a distinct form of literature, althoi^ it still consider¬ 
ed itself as a form of Kivya poetry^ and affected its method and 
manner. With the rise of m^aeval sects and cults the number 
of Stotras naturally multiplied, and became the basis cff the 
living faiths of the people. The larger printed collections of 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina Stotia contain more chan five 
hundred separate poems and Hymns, but the number of un¬ 
published Stotras noticed in the manuKTtpt collections is in¬ 
deed very large. An idea of the vaitneu of the literature may 
be formed if we take, for instance, the notice of Stotra manus¬ 
cripts in one only of these collections, namely, that in the 
Government Oriental Manusaipt Litwaiy, Madras^ whidi ooveiv 
three big volumes. Most of the Stotras are late and of little 
literary worth, but they illustrate the enormous quantity as 
well as diversity of their theme, content and form. Of their 
devotional feeling there cannot be mudi doubt; and they are 
not often merely doctrinal, or abstran, or mannered in the 
elaborate style of the decadeut Kavya, As exjvessiont of popu¬ 
lar and plebeian religious tendendet, they do not involve nor 
do they demand any elaborate metaphysical or literary fncpara- 
tion. From the voiot of view of those who bdieve in an in¬ 
finitely merciful god, it is absurd to nippose that the god would 
wait until mankind had reached a particular metaphysical 
evolution and learned to clothe its praise and pnyar in a 
grammatically and philosofdiically corr e ct fonn before he 
would respond to bis fovent appeal for hdp and guidance. 
From this standpoint the hymns have cfften a channing quality, 
which, however, cannot be apjiffeciated until we rttite the 
entire mentality of the devotee-poets, the eamesmess of their 
cr e ed and oedulity, the exaltation of their pious enthusiasm. 
But from the literary point of view the Stotns poss e ss a differ* 
enc value. Since their objective is not always poetry, they 
seldom attain its true accent; for osany have auemptM but 
few have succeeded it the exoeediogly difficult task sacred 
verse. When these devout utterances represent a professiood 
effort, and not a bom gift, a systematic exposition of reli^ous 
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ttaotkm and ideas, and noc their automatic fusion in an in- 
stincdvdy poetical and devotional personality, they iddom 
reach the true character of a great religious poem. It is for 
this reason, and not altogether unjustly, that the StoDa litera¬ 
ture as such never received much recognition from the literary 
mtics,' having been almost ignored by Sansltrit Poetidans and 
Anthologists, who do not give any prominence to the Stoira 
works nor consider them worthy ot a separate oreaimenL But 
there can be no doubt that, as a whole, they represent an im¬ 
portant |diaie of lodian literature and deserve deuiled and 
adequate study and appreciation. 

Before we dose, it would perhaps be convenient to notice 
here briefly some of the Stouas found in the Purana and Tantra 
works: for, inspite of the fact that they are as a rule anonv-mous 
and of uncertain date, their stylistic aud inairical peculiarities 
affiHate ehem with the Kavya, and most ot them are probably 
compositions of classical times. As a typical insertion, the well 
known DurgS^Utva in flloka metre in the Viri^-parvan (as 
also in the BhZfma-parvan) of the MahSbhSrata may be men¬ 
tioned. That it is spurious is dear front the fact that it is 
found tmly in the DevanagaiT manuto’ipts; and besides the 
Vulgate venion, which runs up <o ntore than fitly lines, it exists 
in as many as six different versions in DevanagarT manuscripts 
themselves! The subjea of PurSnic hyznnologv has not yet 
been adequately studied, but it should be dearly understood 
that although innumerable Stotras, $.ita-namas and Kavacas 
occur in the various Puranas, Upa-Puranas and Tantras, cele- 
teatiag the particular deities of their respective sects, it would 
not be possible to enumerate them in detail; and since they 
are mostly of a liturgical character, having a greater religious 
than Hterary interest, they do not call for such enumeration 
here. The Purknic mythology believed in numberlcH deities, 
great or nalL But of the greater gods, the earliest direct men 
tioD of the TrimOrti (BrahmS, Visnu and $iva) is to be found 
In the Karihaifttmaka-Stava in Adby. 184 of the Harivaihia. 
Here Hari and Hata ire not only identical with, each other 
but also with Brabmi. But Brahmk having in later times gone 
out of sectarian worship (as one of Bh|gu, legends in the Padme- 
fvtift Indies), the scheme of Trinity had become more 
or k« k-™*! On the other hand, foe Purinic Fanca-devatfis 
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namely, Aditya, Ganan&tha, DevT, Rudn and Vi$nu, receive 
the greateu homage and apfMDpriate the largest niunbo of 
hymns. With them come some of their adjuncts, such as the 
Navagrahas, Kirttikeya, Lak^ml, SarasvatT, Hanumat* Tulali, 
the Avat^as of V4au, the various fVnu of fievf, the saoed 
rivers (Gangs, YamutUl, NarmadS) and saoed placet of pilgrim^ 
age (KSfl, Prayaga, Puskara), and even new deities of pt^ular 
cults, such as ^sthl, Sitala and Manasft. Tlie Pur<^ Aditys 
is, no doubt, the much modified Surya ca Savity of Vedic tra^> 
cion, but ivich him come not only die minor idanets, but also 
hh son, ihc evil jani ; tor belief in the worship of cosmic forces 
requure an appeasement of both the father and the ion ! Apart 
from sectarian importance, most of the Purine solar hymnt« 
as compared with the Vedic, are inaignifiGant; but the fairly 
lengthy Adtfya*hrtiaya, found in the Bhouifyotutr^ may be 
mentioned as a curious hymn in which the ritual setting does 
not altogether obscure the literary and rriigious appeal. We 
ha>e a large number ot hymns addressed to Ganapeti, especially 
in the G^ufsc-Furdna; but, like the solar hymns, they are 
hardl) impressive, with the exception perhaps of a fine Ga^a; 
pati Stotra in the idmdd-tilaka Tantra (Papda xiii) and Ganefa* 
a-rSja in Rudra-yimala. Similar hymns to Vis^u occur in 
the Purknas like the Vtpf^u (Sata-nima etc.), BTakfnBn4^ 
Viinu-panJara'Stotra), Podmo (Saiika(a*vinilana-stotra; Vimaai' 
j/o/ffi), and Kalki (Visnu-stavaraja). But the SfTmmUMgarvtf 
contains some remarkable hymns addremed severally the in¬ 
dividual Avataras of Viptu, namely, to Mataya (In fflofca), 
Kurma (in Upajiti), Variha (in Variifafthavila), Vimana (in 
VasantatUaka) and N^mha (in various metres), wfaSe ^die KfW* 
hymns of this Vaiomvice Purina are wdl koomn and dcaerve^ 
popular, especially the voy fine Gopt-gf^ in the tenth Skandha. 
In the same way, we have in the A dhyStrM-RMmM ym^ stvtral 
hymns addressed to R&ma, respeedvdy by Ahalyi, Indfv 
Brahma and Jatayu. The finer Mvite h^nm are m be found 
mostly outside the sectarian PuriJ^ and Tantras^ but there la 
a Paneikfara iiva-scotra in the a Pradofa- 

BtotrSitaka in the Skand^ and hymns addfCned to fitva by Aden 
and Htmklaya in the gmhimiiriiiwrfe. As a rale the Tanttlk 
hymns to Saktt, sudi as Scotras to VagaWimim or Dakp^a* 
kUikft, are, apart from Tantric theory and pnedoe, hardly 
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eiitcruining; but the Tripura*«ttn is Prapanca-tara, the 
Duij^-ftCava-rija in Viiva^dra, tome of the hynuu of the Devh 
bhsgavata and the Mdi kandey^Coif^ are indeed rare exoep- 
liras. Most of these Pura^ hymns have a philosophical or 
ritualisdc background, but vdut is most interesting in them is 
the inmnsity of devout feeling, the elevated mood of prayer and 
worship, whkb voy often rises to the level of charming poetic 
uttoance. We can do no belter than dose this neceisarilv ini' 
perfect sketch with quoting two Bhujai^prayita stanzas from 
the shore Brahina-stotra (hve stanaas), found in the MeAdnjr- 
Tantra\ in which the spirit of prayer in an exalted Vedkn- 
tic mood finds beautiful expression : 

Nanua te sate sarva-lokairayaya 
namas te dte vifva>rupitmakiya | 
namo’dvaita-uttviya mukd-fniUya 
namo t^afamaoe v^pine nirguniya|| 

tad ekaih smat^mas ud ekain bhajamas 
tad ekam jigat-sikfi-rupam natnimah | 
tad ekarh nidhanadi nirilambam Tfaih 
Uiavambhodhi*pouin iaranyaih vrajimah j| 

As a contrast to this would stand the erotic emotionalism of the 
passionate song of the Gofus in the Srtmad-bhSgauata, from 
whtdi, in conduiion, we quote here a few stanzas (x.Sl, 
abridged): ^ 

jayatt ce’dhikarii janmana vrajah frayata indirt iaivad atra hi 
dayita dfiyalaiii diksu tivakis tvayi dhrtasavas tvaih vidnvate 
Sarad-udSfaye sadhu-jita-iat’saradjodara-fri^ufk ditii | 
surata-nitha te^iulkadasika varada nighnato neba vadha^ 
praQata-dehinarii papa-karfanam t^^^aranugaifa irT-jiikeunaih 
pha^i-phaiiSrpitam te padimbujain krnu kucefu nah 

Iqndhi hrccfaayam || 

surata-vazdfaanaih ioka-nUaoam svariU^venuna 

susthu cumbitam 

itara«ragB*vunxar4i)am nniih vitara vira oas te’dharamrtam 
rahasi saihvidaih hfccfaayodayam 


' fUs, bevsvsr, is a tats mtk ■nspsstsS to bar* bMB co^oasd in 
ihs bm hsK sf tbs 19lh enSary. 
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brhad-ura^ iriyo vikfya dhiiaa te 

muhur iDuhyate luuiat^ |} 

We ihall Me that these two diffoent txendi of thought and 
emotion persist and became prominent in the later histoiy of 
Stoira litosture in two distinaly divergent itreanu. 

It 

The later history'of Stotra litoature presents two ll««s ol 
development, which sometimes blend but whidi stand in no 
constant relation. On the one hand, we ha^e a continuatioii 
of the earlier tradition of the literary Stotra of a descriptive* 
eulogistic character, soiuetimes taking the form oi Paftcaka, 
Astaka, Dafaka or even Sataka, and constituting an tinobsttu* 
sive wing of the Kavya itself. This form was utilised by the 
exponents and teachers of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina biihs 
of later times, as well as by scholars and poets who did not 
identify themselves explicitly with any particular sect or cult. 
Fostered in the cloisters or in literary circles, this type of 
Stotra became in course of time more and mate imbued with 
scholastic learning or speculative thought. The Puranic 
Stotra, no doubt, stood apart and had a different origin, while 
its appeal was mote distinctly popular; but we have seen tbui 
these compositions of uncertain date and authorship came in 
course of time to bear the literary or scholastic stamp, and 
became, when 'they were not merely liturgical, almost undis* 
tinguishable from the purely literary Stotras. But we have 
also, on the other hand, the steady development of a hlj^y 
emotional tyjse of Stotras, wbidi evolved a new literary form 
for direct popular appeal by allying itself, more or test, with 
song, dance and music, and very often passed through the 
whole gamut of sensuous and erotk motif, im^Ry and ex¬ 
pression. Tlie personal note is present in both the tendencies; 
but vdiile in the one it is exprmsed in the guue of sedate reli¬ 
gious thoi^t, in the other it is shaped and coloured by fervent 
religious emotion. The intellectual satisfaction and moral 
earnestness, which characterise the earlier tbeistic devotional- 
ism, in^rire the hi^-toned (rational Stotras; but with die 
rise of mediaeval sects and propagation of emotional Uiakti 
movements, the basic inspiration of de^Ibnak. writings is 
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supplied, mare or Icm^ by a mood of erotic myttidan, which 
aedci to exprcH intenie religiaua Irnginga in the intiinate 
lai^puge and imagery of earthly patskm. Thif briogi m to 
a new development in Sanskrit religioiu poetry, which relatct 
it very doedy to erotic literature, to much lo that po^ like 
the Ckta-govmdc would appear, from different aspects, both as 
a leligioui and an erotic srark. The mighty sex-impulse 
becomes transfigured into a deeply religious emotion; and 
however mystic and dangerously sensuous the new devotional 
attitude may ippear, the literary gain was immense and beycmd 
questitm. While the older and more orthodox tradition b^ts 
a fresh series of grave, elevated and speculative hymns, the 
•emoticmal and poetic possibilities of the newer quaii-amorous 
attitude become great and diverse, and express thentsdve* in 
mystically passionate hymns, poems and songs In the'bands 
of the eroticorel^ious emotionalisu, we have a fresh accession 
and interpretation of the romantic legends of the gods; and 
the willfulness, ainaiemem and ecstasy of the neu- de%'otional 
sentiment lift its hymnology and poetry from the dry dogma¬ 
tism of scholastic tbou^t into a picturesque and luscious 
spiritualisation of sensuous words and ideas. 

These effusions of the devout heart, whether speculative 
or emotional, arc in a senw beyond criticism; but strictly 
speaking, they do not always attain a hi^ level of poetic 
excellence. They spring, no doubt, from the depth of rel^ous 
conviction: but composed generally that they are for the pur¬ 
pose of a particutlar cult or sect, they are often weighted down 
with its theological or pbilowphicsil idoa% When they are 
sot of this didactic type, or when they do not merely give a 
ftriBg of laudatory names and epithets of deities, or when they 
are not merely liturgical v ers e s, they possess the moving quality 
of attractive religious poems. The moe the de^-otional senti- 
mmit becomes personal in ardour and concrete in expression, 
the mote the pedantry of its theology and psychological rheto¬ 
ric recedes to the background, and the hymns are lifted to the 
i iti»«ii»n and romantic richness of intensdy passionate express- 
icm. Hiese hymns and poems akme come within the spbm of 
Utorary, and not mcnly religious, appreciation. We have seen 
that the of Seotras piet c i r ed is indeed vast, and only 

a percentage of them is yet in print; but even those which 
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luvc been p^Alisbed are mostly unknown or late date^ and 
whatever be their religious interest, their individual poetic traits 
are not always ccmspicuous. They are very often burdened 
with di d a c tic or doctrinal matto, or with a dry recital of cool- 
monplace words and ideas; only a few of them rise to the level 
of medioffe poems. No adequate study of the nature and 
extent of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina hymnology has yet been 
made, but it is clear that no other department ^ Sanskrit verse 
has been so jffoUfic and diverse, and that it would be unjust to 
ignore the Stotras as mere curiosities, even if Sanikrit 
rhetorical and anthdogical literature displays no special 
enthusiasm for them. A good case may ind^ be made that, 
apart from religious significance, the Stotra literature deserves 
a deeper investigation for its purely literary worth. But at 
the same time it is not necessary chat religious bias should 
unduly exaggerate its literary importance. Some of the hymns 
are undoubtedly popular and have been uttered by thoumnds 
of devout minds from generation to generation, but mere 
popularity or liturgical employment is no index to literary 
quality. They are popular, not because they are great religiout 
poems of beauty, but because they give expression to dierUhed 
religious ideas. They aie concerned more with rdigion than 
religious emotion, and have, therefore, differeni values for the 
Bhakta and the Sahrdaya, the devotee and the literary mtic. 

But religious hymnology was a wide, congenial and fruit¬ 
ful field in which the Indian mind at no period ceased to 
exercise itself. Not only the aedve impetus of speculative 
thought or scholastic learning but also the different religious 
tendencies oi the mediaeval age imparted a variety of theme 
and content, as well as form and expression to the bulk of its 
Sanskrit hymns. We have, for instance, the large number of 
Vedaniic Stotras some ot which are asaibed to the great 
Sarakara himself, the Kasmirian Saivice poems, the Jaina and 
Buddhist Maha^na hymns, the South Indian Vaipiava and 
Saivite panegyric of deitim, or the Bengal Tantric and 
VaifiM^va eulogiums. It thus becomes a vast, varied and difi- 
cult subject, of which only a cursory survey can be given here. 

The later Buddhist Sums are true to the maimer and 

dkdoQ of Hindu Sums, the only diSetence lying in the mode 
and objea of adoration. Some them choose the ornate the* 
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doD and elaborate metm of the Uvya, while ochoi ate 
liunici of the type conunon in the PurSu. Hie Lokeivara 
fataka of Vnjn^tu, who lived under Din^apala in the 9th 
centuryi ii compoied in the elaborate Sragdbara metre, des¬ 
cribing the phyiical features and mental eacdlence of Ava- 
lokiteivara, obviously on the model of the ^takas of Mayilra 
and ; and tradition has also invented a similar legend of 
the poet’s being cured of leprosy by this eulogy of the deity I 
We have a mention not only of the glory and mercy of the 
deity but also of his fifty names; and he is described to great 
detail from his fingers to his toes in accordance with the well 
estabnihed tradition of Scoira-writcrs. In the same Sragdbara 
metre and polished diction is composed a large number of 
Stotrai to Tlxi, who is the female counterpart to Avalokitc* 
fvira but who it absorbed into later Hindu pantheon as an 
aspect of Sakd. As many as ninety'Six Buddhist texts relating 
to Tiri are mentiooed, but of these the Aiyc^ari-sragdhata 
stoiru, in thirty-seven verses, of the Kashmirian SarvajAamitra 
who lived in Ae first half of the 8th century, ts perhaps the 
most remarkable. The Bhakti-iataka of Rfimacandra Kavi< 
bhiraci of Bengal, who came to Ceylon, became a Buddhist 
and lived under king Parikranuuahu at about 1245 as>. is of 
some iotereit as an example of the applicauon of Hindu ideas 
of Bhakti to an extravagant cul(^ of the Buddha, composed 
in the approved Kavya ttyle and diction. It is not necessary 
to deal with later M^ayana Stotias, which are numerous but 


whidi show little poetic merit, nor with the Oharanis or pro- 
lective $pdh in which Mahiyana literature abounds and which 
form a counterpart of the Mantras of Hindu origin* 

The Jaina Stotras, commencing with the Bhaktamara of 
Mlnitu^a and KMlydno-mMdira of his imitator Siddhasena 
Divikara, are laige in Jtiunber; but they also exhibit the tame 
fotm, style and characteristic^ and therefore need not detain 
us loQg. Among several other imitations of Bhakidmam Stotra, 
the more remarkable is the Ntmi-bhaktimaxa of Bhlvaprabha 
S&ri, which alludes to the l^;end of Neminitha and RfijamaiU 
There are several Afita-Mnti'SiMtm, both in SanskriV and 
Prakrit; by Naodiiima (earlier than the 9tb century), Jin 
vaHahha (ISth century), JayiMhara and distticandn Gaoi 
^Mth century), which celebrate Ajita, the tecood, and fiintk 
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the lixieenth T&thatfakara. Vidyioandin wrote the cUwnte 
FStTttkeiari. 4 ioiTaf m lifty scuim, ia pniie of Jins Mshitlnr 
who is eulogised also by levoal other writcn. Besidet eulogict 
of particular saints or Jinas, there is quite a number of Stotras, 
generally known as CaluTmiidati-j%na-ttuU or Ceturvi^iki, in 
which all the twenty-four Jinas are extolled. Sudi Stotras are 
composed by well known devotees and teachers, such af 
Samaciubhadra (c first half of the 6th century), BappaUu(ti 
(c. 743-838}. 8obbana (second half of the 10th century), Jina- 
prabha SQri (beginning of the 14th century) and othoa, Aa 
glorification <A Jinas and saints docs not adi^t of much Vijia* 
lion of subject-matter, some poems arc artificially oonstnicted 
to show various cricks of language in the use erf Yamaka and 
other rhetorical figures on the regular model of the Kivya i 
while others contain religious reflections and instructions, 
which conduce lilUe toward literature proper. In bis Siddhi- 
priya-sfoUa, for instance, Devanandi. wto is pnrfiably not 
identical with the old Pujyapada, employs Antya-yamaka in 
the same order at syllables over nearly half the foot in two 
consecutive VatantaiUaka feet of each itana. The fcrflowing 
stanza quoted from the poem will serve as a specimen of ita 
style and d'Clion : 

yasmin vibhati kaia-hanua-ravair ahrfuts 
chindyai sa bliinna-bbava-matsara-vaira-4okah | 
devo’bhinandana-jino guru me’gha-jilaib 
iampeva parvata-iataih guni-m^M-jilam || 

tn the some way, Sobhana in his CttturvithiUi^in*JluU (also 
called Sobhana-stuh with an obvious pun) not only emjrfoys a 
large number of metres in its ninety-six staiuas, Imt alio ctm- 
siTucts bis verses in such a way that the entire second and fourdt 
feel of each verse have the same order of syllables. Somettiixa 
the poems arc what is called $ad-blia»-nirmita, eadi stana 
being written in a different language, the six languages beiag 
hansktit. Maharas^ri, MagadhT, ^ursciil, PaiticI, and ApatrfiraiUB. 
Such Stotras, foi' instance, are the Piriva-jirumtvan* by Dhanna* 
vardhana and the SSniinSlhasttruano by Jtnapadma (first half 
of the 14tb century). Some of the Stotraa, again, have a dis- 
(inctly instructive ot philost^ical colouring, sodi as the EkU 
bhava-stotra and the /fldtM-/ocana tfoha erf Vidiiija (aboat 10S5 
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A.D.). Tbe fiinou» Pliardga-itotrc at the great Adrya Henia* 
candra, written at tbe request of king Kumira^la^ ii osienddy 
a poem in |nije of MahSv&a, tbe Passionless One; but it ia 
alho a poetical manual of Jaina doctrine^ divided into twenty 
PrakUat or sections of generally ei^t to ten dlokai^ written in 
the direct and forcible language of knowledge and adaratioiL 
Of tbe Hindu Scotras it ia difficult to say if all the two 
hundred VedSntic Stotras, which pass current under the name 
of the great Vedantic philosopher ^aiiikaracarya, arc rightly 
.iscribed; but there is no reasdn to suppose that not one of them 
came from him. The obvious sectarian bias of tome of them 
doc> not rule out hh authorship^ far devotion to a particular 
deity ia not inconsistent with the profeaion of severe monistic 
idealism; while somci again, are commented upon by more than 
one reliable and fairly old idioliast. It is possi^ that tbe 
majority of these Scotras were composed by later damkaras of 
I he Saihpradiya or even passed off under his name; but since 
there is no criterion, except that of style and treatment, at best 
tinsafe guides, one can never be positive on the <|uesttoD. Some 
ol ihcte Stotras, however, are undoubtedly inspired by religious 
enthusiasm and attain a chaimiug quality of tender expression, 
Jnspite of occasional pliiloiophical or didactic background. Such 
for instance, are the Sfvdparadha-^fam^pafia in Sragdfaarii; the 
IMidaiO'pQrljerikd (commonly known as the Moha-mudgara) and 
I he very similar Carpata-lwnjankd {Bhaja*GaiHn4afn) Stotra, 
both in rhymed moric metre; the several short Stotras in 
Bhujahgaprayita, namely, the DaiaUokJ (at Nirvi^-deiaha), 
A/7nn4tttka (or Ntrvii^^folka), redifsaradtva^sfuli ; and the sbor 
ter Anand4i4alutn in twenty SikharinI staiaas. As most of these 
Siotras are well known, it is not necessary to give quotations 
he^e. Not only ease and elegance of expression, but also tbe 
stnooih flow of metre and use of rhyme make these deservedly 
popular Stotnu occupy a hig^ rank in Sanskrit Stotra litcratare. 
The Sa/-pa<ff or Vimu^upadt in six Arya sunus, in which 
iKcm the well known lines: 

sacy api bhedip^ame natha taviham na mamaklnas tvam | 

sflaisdro hi taiaAgah kvacana samudro na tarangah ]| 

CB* tbe mudi longer Herim-Z^e Stotra in foriy^three MattamayOra 
^lanrai are composed in leas musical and more difficolt metiea 
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and are more dutiuctly doctrinal, the former naturally rfatmSng 
more than half a doien commentatie*^ and the latter being 
honoured with icholia written by ^dySranya, SvayamprakSia, 
Anandagirt and even &uhkara blnuelft 

But thoe U alio a large ntunber of other Scotras ascribed to 
^amltara. Their ftnin and content, however, are of somewhat 
stereotyped nature; and not being vouched for by any old 
author or commentary, their authenticity is extremriy doubtful. 
We have, for iiutance, some fifteen Stotras in BhujaAgaprayata, 
add r essed to a variety of deities like Ganeia, DakfinSmurti, Devi, 
Bhavani, Nyiimha. Rama, Vifpu, Siva, Samba, Subrahmanya, 
Datta. Hanumat, Gandaki and so forth. The Asmkas, written 
in a larger variety of metres and addressed to a larger variety 
of gods, are counted as mwe than thirty-five, such as those rela¬ 
ting to Acyuta, Annapurna, AmbS, Ardhanarttvara, KSla- 
Bhairava, KyfM, Gahga, Gapefa, Govinda, Cidananda, Jagan- 
nStha, Tripurasundarl, DakssnamOrti, Narmadi, Fknduraugu. 
Bala-kia^a. Bindu-mtdbava, Bhavani, Bhairava, kfanikarnika. 
Yamuiii, Ka^uva, RSma, Lidga, BhramarambS, Sfiiadimba, 
Siva, Sricakra, Sahaji, Hara-gaurl and HUisya. We bave also 
longer Sakti hymns to Annapurnk, Kali, Syama, Parvait, 
Matangi, Jvala-mukhi, Kimaksi, Mlniksi, Lalita and Rija- 
rajefvaii; Vaiuiava hymns to Hari. Mukunda, Nartyapa, 
Nrsimha and Cakrapani; Saiva hymns to Mrtyunjaya, Mahei- 
vara, and Pafica-vaktra ; besides hymns to holy places and sacred 
rivers. In addition to the Aparadha-ksamapana Stotra to iiva, 
there are two other Kfamapana hymns addressed re^sectively 
to Devi and KSlI. There are at least three hymns in which the 
traditional head-to-foot description of deities occurs; four 
hymns concerning Sodafopacara or Catuh-sastyupacira PujS; 
over twelve hymns <hi Minasa-puja addressed chiefly to the un- 
omtvMtiijd Atman. Thus, almost all important sects and schools 
of opinion are practically represented in the fairly cooi|Bdien- 
rive number of more than two hundred Stotras attrUiuted to 
the great Acirya, but it is difficult to briieve that all co- most 
of them belong reaUy to him. An exception however, has- beat 
made in favour of two of these, namely, the Dakfinlmfirli 
Aiptk/i and Gopila AsUka. Althou^ the former eonsisu at 
tea (or even fifteen) sunas in tirdfllavikil^ita metre, it is 
styled an ARaka; and not only SaibkarB himsdf but jlso 
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Sure^viu, Vui)4ianya, SvayaibprakUa, PQmananda and 
Niriyapatirtha are credited with commentaries on this wdl- 
known hymn; while the GopStoflaka, not so well reputed, is 
honoured at least by a commentary attributed to Aiundat&dta. 
Whether q>urious or genuine, there can be no doubt that some 
of these ^s^karite Stotras form a q>ecial class of Vedanta litera¬ 
ture and enjoy, not only on this account but also on account 
of their devoticmal feeling and expression, wide and unparallri- 
ed popularity. 

Otho- eariier Hindu Stotras are, in the same way, of un¬ 
certain date and origin: but some of them ut fine devoticmal 
hymns of deserved popularity. The peculiarly titled &iva- 
tnahimnah Stotram erf Puspadanta, bowevCT, is cited by Rija- 
iekhara in his Kafya-mtmdThsS and the Kashmirian Jayanta- 
Uia((a in his Nydya-maHjar^, and therefore, it must be earlier 
than the 10th century aj>. It is a fine but erudite poem, which, 
if we leave aside the eleven concluding Phala-iruii verses in 
different metres, consists of about thirty SikharinI stanas, 
itfUHbugh the author himself disclaims what is called Ku-tarka: 

kim-Ihah kiiii-kiyah u kbalu kim-upayas tribhuvanaih 
kim-idhiro dbita qajati kim-upidini iti ca | 
ataikyafva^e tvayyanavasara-du^tho hata-dhiyah 
kutarko’yam kaiiifctn mukharayati mohaya jagatah || 

and in the diversity of cooflkting views he surrenders bimself> 
unreserv^Oy to the grace of his deity: 

trayi sixhkhyam yogah paiupati-mataih vaianavam iti 
praUiinne prastbine param idam adah pathyam iti ca | 
nifTnitH vaicitrySd rju-kuiila-uina-patha-jusiib 
nrniin du) gamyas tvam au payasSm aruva iva j] 

Ye^ as die numerous learned commentaries on the hymn attest, 
it it no less recondite and ^Uosophkal both in thought and 
eatpwl on. Although the hymn it interpreted to as to apply 
to Vif 9 u as well, it became, through its popularity, the pre- 
conor of other Maliimnah Stotnu in praise of other deities. 
Tlini» we have a Ganapati-mahimnah Stotra, also etunposed 
m dUchirhnd metre (SO annas) and sometimes ascribed to 
Ya^nftuMa himself, a longo’ TripurS-mahimttah Stotn, in a 
valety of metres (56 itaa^ attributed to Durvlsu, and a 
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fiptu^fTuMmnah Stotn io the ^iklurim metre (32 itana^ 
wxiuen by Brahmanandi Svamin. We have a leriei ^ 

ahctfc morning hymns (Pratch^smarA^a Stptrai), all of 'which 
b^n with the words prEtah tnutrimt, and' consist of three to 
six VmnutUaka stanm. Three of them addr ei icd re^cc* 
tively to Ganeia. &in and Candl are given in Saddharma- 
cinidmani ; three addressed similarly to Surya, Rinu and Para* 
iNrahma are anonymous, while one addressed to Vifnu is quoted 
in the Acdra-mayukha and ascribed to Vyasa. As a spectmen 
we might quote from the Iasi hynm (three stanzas), .which is 
perhaps the least known but which in its contemplation of 
Brahman rises to the height of Vedintic thought: 

praul^ smarami hfdi sanuphund itma^tattvam 
iat<it4ukham parama-hadisa-gatim turfyam| 
yat svapna^jfgara-sufuptani avaimi nityadt 
tad brahma iii*kalam abarii na ca bbuta^saihgha^ || 

pratar bhajami manaso tacasain agamyarii 
vSco vibhaiiti nikhiU yad’anugrabeiia | 
yan neti neti vacaoair nigami avocaihs 
tarn deva-devam ajapi acyutam ibur agryam || 

pratar namamj tamasah param arka*varnam 
puruam sanitana*pidam purufotvamakhyain [ 
yasminn idarii jagad afesam aiesa-murtau 
rajjviifi bhujcmgama iva pratibhisitam vai || 

We have a similar serlei of Minasa~pS}3 Stoiw dedicated to 
various deities, and another series of minute head*to4oot des* 
cription of the physical features (padidi^ketfota-paryanta-var- 
nana) o( the adored gods, to whidi may be added the series of 
$au*nama or Sabasra-nima Stocra^ whidi are nothing more thui 
litanies of a hundred or thousand sacred names stringed togethtf 
for daily repetition 

Many ot the a{^>arently late Stotras arc datdess and 
^socryphal, but they arc ascribed indascriminatdy to Ytjfia- 
valkya, Vy^ VUmlki, Vaiiftha, Rivapa, Upamanym Durvim 
and even KilidSia, Even if their intrinsk: merit may not 
justify iudi attribution, some of then are andmitecdly Cpe 
hymns. Such, for ipsttocc is the short litetiry plec^ tte 
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5SryiryS-stot9g or Ravt-gSlha m nine Arya gunzas, attributed 
to Yijitevilkya. At iu fint verse : 

Iukl*ai 9 ^<cbavi Mvitu< caja^^-ruceh pun^arlka-yaiia-baudhuh | 
*"^?^***'" «“***”* vaode ku^dalam akhani^Iaiayah |j 

is quoted auoiiyiDOUsly in the Xav7ndra*i^anff-samuceay(0 
should be dated earlier than the tOih century; but the verie 
is astt i bed to Vidyi in Sadukti-luiindmTta and to NSgamnia 
in idnlfadAeru^odd/keri 1 •The Nttve-grahe-stotui, also ascrib¬ 
ed to Vyisa, is rather a conventional litany which systematically 
devoteS' Anuspibh stanzas respectively to the nine (Janets, 
but it begins with the well known Surya-namaskriyi : 

j«|j. Sii«um*^i*>n«at*t kiiyapeyaih mahadyutirh | 
dvintiriih sarva-pipa-^inam pianato'smi divSkarain || 

Similarly, the Rimistakam, also ascribed to Vyasa, gives in 
eight PcuniQikS stanas, a string trf pious epithets in eulcpgy 
of Uhna, with the refirain : bhaje ha rkinam advayam. Vasis^a 
hM to his credit a similar Hfn'drya-dahana iivs-tiotra composed 
in ejght Vasantatilaka stanzas with the refrain : 

dlridrya-dnbkha-dabaoiya namah iivaya. 

But a greater daim to literary, as well as devotional, value can 
be «"»«** Yfj the fin* SixM-stotia ascribed to Upamanyu. It is a 
shon pieoe in twenty SundarT or Viyt^m stands—a uiAre 
raidy used in Stotra li reratiue; but not only the musical metre 
but alio its “"■pir and fordble expressioo makes it an attrac¬ 
tive zdiguMs hymn. As the hymn is perhaps not so well known, 
we quote frmn it to illustrate our point: 
evadanunttir ev« pivanl stuti-yukta tia hi vaktum iia sa | 
madhunih hi pyab svabhkvato nanu kTdrk sita-iarkaranviiam }| 

sa-viyo'pyamfdlyite bhavifi chava-mundabharano’pi pavanah 
bfaava evi bhavSntakab satim samad^r vifameksano’pi san J 

kva <* 1 ^ * vidadhimi kiih karomy anutisthami 

katbam Uuyikula^ 

kva ttu tiffhaii nkfa rakfa mim avi iamUio iarangato'smi te | 

Bat »»tf wdl<Kpeeued a nd easy low of devotional feeluig is 
aot ao r sn two more ambitious Stotrai. namely, the 
itedfadiM and ibe Inuetsdi, attributed respectively to 
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Rivana and Lankeivara. Both are ihort poenu of 14 and 10 
stanzas respectively, but both are artiSdsdly constructed in the 
ornate style and diction, composed in the more difficult and 
less musical Paiicacamara and PrthvT metres respectivdy. One 
spednten from each would be enough : 

navina-m^ha-mandall-niruddha-durdhara-^diurat- 
kuhO-nifithlnl-tamah-prabandha-bandhu-kandharaiy | 
nilimpa^iirjhaTf-dharas tanotu krtti-sundarah 
kali-nidhina-bandhurah iriyun 

vmpari‘pariipurad*dhavala>dhima Hhamg friySm 
kubaa-giri-gaurima^nabbava-garva-nirvisi ut | 
kvadt punar uma-kucopadta-kudkumai rafijitam 
gajijina-virkjitam vijina-bhai^-bTjaifa bbajejl 

(itvaadUt. St. 2) 

There are, again, several Stotnu addressed to the river-goddess 
Gabga, attributed respectivdy to Vilmiki, Kllidtsa, iatfakara 
and curiously enou^, to a Muslim poet named Daiif Khan. 
The first two are Aftakas in dixdulavikil^ita; and even if the 
attribution to VSlmlki and Kilidasa may be questioned, they 
show considerable literary, if not poetic, pft The fiaihkarite 
hymn in fourteen Pajjbadka stanzas, beginning with: 

devi surefvari bhagavati gafige 
tribhuvana-tiri^ tarala-tarange | 

is much better known, but k does not rise nnidi above the kvd 
of a devotional litany. The Daraf KhSn Stotra is a short pro- 
duaion of seven or eight stanzas in different metres. Aa it is 
comparatively little known, we quote here the first two stanzas : 

yat tyaktaih jananl-ganair yad ajH na ipnt^ih luhrd-biDdhavaih 
yasmin pSntha-diganta-samnipatite taih smaryate hdiaril^ | 
svafike nyasya tad hlriaih vapor abo svdnirvaiS paurufaih 
tvadi t3vat kaninSparayana-pari mitSsi bhigirathi || 

acyuta-carana-taradgiiii iaii-4Ahara-niatiU-milaiI-mile 
tvayi tanu-vitarai^-samaye deyt hantl na me bariti | 

It will be seen that in the last stanza the poet desires not 
Vifnutva but dhratva beoute be would not like to have dip. 


jagad-dhiiraih-dhaiah || 
{iiva-tdntfava, st. 7) 
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Gadgi roUing at hi» fcet but bdd on his head 1 This conceit, 
though striking, is typical of such literary composititms. 

It is not necessiry to notice any more apocryphal Stotras of 
this type | but the arowedly literary Patakas, which carry on the 
tradition,of Bicta and Mayura, are within greater historicarccr* 
tainty. Most of them are elaborately ccmstnicted with greater 
Utoary chan devotional pretension, and sometimes attempt con¬ 
ventional tricks of style which diminish their value as Stotras 
proper. An exceptum, however, must be made in favour of 
the deservedly popular Mukunda^miU of the devout Vaifuva 
king Kulaiekhara of Kerala, which is perhaps one of the earliest 
and Best oi such literary compofidons It is a short poem of 
thirty^four eulogistic stanzas composed in a variety of lyrical 
measures. Even if it has some stylistic affectations, they are 
mostly redeemed by its unmistakable devotional earnestness as 
well as by a proper sense of style. The Vaifnava idea of Prapatti 
(suirend^ and Praikda (grace) imdi a fine expression in the 
poet's fsvem adtwation of hia brioved deity : 

Jiischi dharroe na vaiu*nicaye naiva kamopabhoge 
yad bhivyam tad bhavatu bhagavan purva^karminurupani |» 
etac prirthyam mama bahu*inaum janina-janmfintare’pi 
cvat«^dimMiorufaa yuga-gata niicala bbaktir asiu || 

divi \i bbuvi va mamastu viso narake \a narakintaka 

prakimam | 

avadhTriu^firadaravindau caraxuo te marane'pi ciiltavftmi |l 

boddhenlfijalini natena sitasa gitraib sA-romodgama ih 
kanthqm svan-gadgadena nayanenodgirna-basp^buni | 
nicyaih tvac-caraniravinda-yugalaKlhyanamrtasvadinim 
asmlkadi saraffruhkkia satauih sampadyatam jivitam || 

The same high praise cannot, however, be accorded to 
other South hymns of later times, nor to the Kadi- 

Diiriaa Saivite poems of a devotional character. The twenty 
short hymns, for insunce, erf Uipaladeva of Kadimir (c 925 
A, 0 .^ m uneven, some being ^borate m the convmtional 
literary manner. The earlier of Anandavardhana 

(e. KK) icn.) and /fcufa^teka of Avatfaa cl unknown date arc 
stupid .Dwgbap poetns, with verbal tridts and Citra^bandhas, 
m wiadv by AniDdavarAiina himaelf in hu work 
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on poetics. The Vakrokti-pslicUiki of RatnUtira^ ?rhidi 
makes the playful love oi diva and Pfrvttl iti themcj is a 
similar exoxiie in style, illustrating the clever use at punning 
ambiguities iu the employment of the veib^ figure VakroLti 
in fifty dardulavikrldiu stanias. It has little religious leaning, 
but perhaps the poet fondly felt that as men ddi^t in these 
verbal tricks so would the gods fina pleasure in them I The 
A^dha*ni^ivaia^siOfra of Kablana, a short piece of eighteen 
dftrdulavikrldiu stanzas, is much better in chit reflect, not* 
withstanding its partiality for alliteration. The Sdmba-paUci^ 
itka, an eulc^ of the sun^god in fifty^ (mostly Mandkkrlntfi^ 
\erses, is also probably a Kashmirian work, being commented 
upon by K^emaraja in the banning of the ISth century; but 
it is referred to the mythical Samba, son of even if 'it is 

an apparently late and laboured worit having a background of 
Kashmirian ^aiva philosophy. 

From the later Stotras of a literary character, all of sdiidt 
show, more or less, tedmical skill of the conventional kind but 
sometimes rise to hne words and ideas, it is difficult to single 
out works of really outitandiog excellence. The Niriyatflya 
of Nlriyana-bhatta of Kerala, composed in 1585 aa is a deimu 
but highly artificial poem of a thousand learned verse s , divided 
syTRvnetricaUy into ten decades and addrcmcd to the deity Kyi^a 
of Guruvayoor, who is said to have cured the author (rf riteu- 
matism after listening to the verses t The shorter Anmda- 
fahcfi of twenty Sikharinl stanzas mentioned above has per 
haps a better claim to being mentioned as a devotiooil hymn 
of quite laudable literary e ffo r t , even if it may not have 
been composed by the great fiaihkara. Anochtt tnonymoi 
Aftaka to Jagannaclu, sometimes asffibed to Cakanya of Ben¬ 
gal, which contains the refrain : 

jagannithah svimt nayanapatha-gfani bhavatu loe 

is a fine lyric of eight AikharinT vrtiidk in^te of ttt 

smalt size, deserves mentioa In this oooneafrm. The meee 
ambitious Ananda-mandikinS of the wdl known Bengal phfltv 
sopher MadhusQdana Sarasvitf, who Bo u ridscd at die middle 
of the 16th century, is a similar prodoetkm in praise of Kma* 
in 102 wmorous diidBlavikn^u manaas, in which bodt 
learning and devoutnem of the author e xpi es s ebamehnei 
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wdl in a hi^y oroate it]4e. The ume remarks apfdy to a 
Jitnnber of 17tlv cetuory productioiii» lucfa as the five l^dufb 
(ttainely, Amria^, Sudha^^ O^nga'^, Karuifd^ and Laksr^r) of 
Jagannitha, the poet-rbetorician from TailaAga; the Ananda- 
siganisiaua of Ntlakantha DTktiU in praife of the goddets 
iSbikfi, coniorc of Sundaranatba iiva (tf Madura; the Sudar- 
JtfM-iitoAa of Kura*Nariyana in praise of Viinu s discus^ and 
she three loog stilted panegyrics (each containing over a hundred 
atanas) of Riina's weapons (RSmasttiprdsa in iSrdjUavikil^i^ 
AbAMSpe-ste'e in the same met^e and RSma'hd^a'SUiva in 
&agdhar8) by Nllakantha’s pupil Riinabhadra Dlkfiu, who also 
perpetrat^ an absurdity of alphabetically arranged eulogy of 
the same ddty, called f nr/ie*mA/d Stocra. These are really 
Ktvyas racbei chan .Stotras pr<7pcr« ox at best Siotra-kivyas, and 
should be taken as such. .\s niyihology concerning various deities 
forms the theme of a laige number of later ornate Kav)as. the 
devotional poems as such should be distinguished from them. 
Woriu like the Hard^jaya of Ratoikara, ir}kantha<auta of 
Maikkhaka, Niraydndnanda of Vastupila, YSdavabhyudaya of 
Venkata Ddika, of NUakantha Dxk|ita. Huri- 

vilSio of Lolimbarija, Gotf/nda-ff/omrfd of Krinadasa Kaviraja, 
Cl Bhikfitana of Ut{n^ki^vatlabha, to name only a few at ran¬ 
dom, can be regarded as no more religious poems than the 
Buddha-caritd of Afvagho^ Kumira^mbfutva of Kalidasa. 
ATfdtdr^niya of Bhiravi or Sf^UtpilQ'Vadha of Migha. To the 
same class belongs the latgc number of benedict^ or laudatmy 
verses, wbidi are culled ironi classical poems and dramas by an- 
tholc^iscs and rhetoricians, although some of them do contain 
fervent appeals to deities. 

One of the noteworthy features of some of the literary Scoiras 
is that they give a hi^lv sensuotts decription of the love-adven¬ 
tures of (he deities, or a detailed enumeration of their ph^-slcal 
dxarms, masculine or femine, with considerable erotic flavour. 
This may be one form of the mediaeval erotic mysticism, of sdiich 
we speak presently; but apart from the iportr of Radh^i 
and what such delineation is perhaps not out of place, 

there it a teodencyi aunmenemg from the tradition of KtutidfA- 
^oihbhava viii, to ascribe sexual attributes* to divine beii^ or 
paiat tbeh amours with lavish details. The gentle desaription 
i4 the love of deities, like those found in the benedictory 
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Winat of the AoMtfHi/i or Pn'yadariiki^ doa not exceed good 
taste: but some poets like to describe iheii ddties in parti¬ 
cularly dubious amorous situations. On the other hand, we 
have the description of the divine limbs of' Vipau, diva or 
dakti from the head to the toe-nail; and even the footwear 
of the deity—a curious instance of foot-frtichism—becomes an 
object of eulog}' in a thousand verses in the PadukS-aahasra of 
Venka^ Deiika ! Muka Kavi, alleged to have been a contem¬ 
porary of damkara. attempts in his Peilca~ia[T a tour de force 
in five hundred eroiico-religious verses, describing in each cen¬ 
tury of verse such physical chamu and attributes of his deity 
(KamSksT of Kafici) as her smile, her side-long glances, her 
lotus-feet and to forth- The climax is reached in Lakpnaijia 
Acarya's C«n<t?-Aucu-podcdfiAd, whkh describes in more than 
fifty verses the glory and beauty of CandTi breasts^ albeit they 
are desaibed as the breasts of the mother-goddess I This grow¬ 
ing sensuous attitude naturally brings us to the consideraticsi 
of the other line of development of Sanskrit Stotia literature,, 
namely, to the Stotras of a distinctly emotlnul and erotico- 
mystic type, to which we shall now turn our attention. 

in 

We ROW come to the otha series of mediaeval devotional 
Stotra, which marks a departure from the tradition of literary 
and reflective Stotra, <rf which the Vedintic hymns ascribed 
to daihkara may be taken as the type, by their erotioo-mystic 
sensibility and by their more pastionate and sensuous content 
and expression. We have already said that these crotio»deto- 
tional Stotras an^ short poems give exjnssitm to a phase of 
the mediaeval Bhakti movement, which was prominently emo¬ 
tional, and base the rriigious sentiment, mystically, upon the 
exceedin^y familiar and authentic intensity of ttandgured 
sex-passion. In other words, the basic inspiration here is not 
speculative thought, as in the cue of Saihfcarite Stotras, but a 
quasi-amoFous attitude wfaidi oanifonns the m^ty sex-impulse- 
inco an eatatic religkras mnotion, and thereby rdates the devo¬ 
tional literature very dosdy to the erotic, by expressing rdigl- 
Qus longings in the intimate language and imagoy of earthly 
pamion. However figuratively or philosophkany the hymns- 
and poems may be interpreted, there can be no doubt that they 
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maJ&e erode anodooalin their rdaed and BibUmated rumrr 
But the Bhakd movement, in alt it* raim£cadoiii». 

centra chieflj round the early romatic life of Kif^ ae k ii 
deicribcd^ not in the Epk, but in the Putanaa No doubCp die 
■entiment o£ Bhakti came to be applied oocadonally to od» 
dcitiet a* weU^ including even the Buddha; and the Bhikfit^na 
Ktvy 0 of Gokiila of .iivadica (better known by hit title 
UtpKhfi*vaUabha)» whkh deto^ibet diva’s wandering about as 
a me^kdicanc for almns and the feelings of the Apsatasas of 
Indra's heaven at hia af^iroach, places the austere and terrible 
god in a novel and interesting erotic surrounding. But the 
mediaeval KyynaCopf legend HaH perhaps the greatest erotic 
posdbilitiei^ which were developed to the funest extent; for 
in the case of diva or the Budd^ there was no tradition of a 
youthful saviour, as there was in the case of Krfna, on 
which quMi-erotic ideas could easily centre. 

The new movement, therefore, was chiefly concerned with 
the mediaeval Vai^iava sects who adored Krsna, especially the 
youthful 'I'he Sfimad-bhSgfrvoia, as the great Vaifnava 

soipture of emotional devotion and iiorc-house of romantic 
Kryna-legends became the starting point of the theology of neo- 
Vai^va sects and supplied the basic inspiration to the new 
de\*otional poetry. Cmtrasted with the Hnrhvnjhia and the 
Vifi^u-purUifa, the B/jJgeoa/a sorcely deals with the entire life 
of Kri^a, but concentrates all its strength upon his boyhood 
and youth. With the youthful Krsna at the centre, it weaves 
its peculiar theory and practice of intensely personal and 
passionate Bhakti, which is somewhat different from the exalt¬ 
ed and speculative Bhakti of the Bliagavad-gtfS. Althot^ 
Radbi Is not mentioned, the Gt^Ts figure pnMninently in the 
renantic lagmd, and their dalliance with Krsna is described in 
hi|^y emotional and sensuous toms. The utter self-abandon¬ 
ment of. the Gopli, the romantic love of the mistress for her 
lover, becomes ^e accepted f)mbcrf of the soul's longing for 
Qod; and the vivid realisation of the eternal sports of Krfna 
in an imaginative Vrndivana is supposed by some Vaimva 
sects to lead to a passiocute love and devotion for the doty. 
The Bh^enatn, and following it the Padma and the Brahma- 
vaimrta, in glorification of the Vrndivana-llli of Knpa, 
imraduces a type of erotic myvdcin as their leading religioui 

9 
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iDoUvc, The "apocheoM of the Ridhs-XfWs l^endsp with all 
its parsphuodia of impaaioned beati& ^orti^ bccoaei a 
literary gain of iTnmeme impcHtance, and lifts the devotional 
literature from the dead levd of bpeculative thought to the 
romantic zidineis of an intensely passionate experience. Thuti 
the new standpoint vivifies rdigion» as well ai its poetry« 
with a hiunan element^ and transfigures one of the most power* 
ful impulses of the human mind into a means of glorious exalt¬ 
ation. It thereby brings cdour and beauty into rdigious life; 
and its essential truth lies to its asset tkm erf the emotional and 
aesthetic in human nature against rigid austerity or the hard 
intellectuality of dogmas and doctrines. 

But, in course of time, the new movement creates its own 
dogmas and doctrines. .Along with its theology and {dtUo- 
sophy, the seaarian devocionalism elaborates its 
system of emotional analysis, its refinemeius of psyc^dogy and 
poetics, its subtleties of phraseology, imagery and cmoeiti. 
This is a natural cordlary ot the fact that the new movement 
flourished in an age of scholastic cultivation cf learning. At 
no stage of its history, indeed,. Sanskrit Utitature was a §pOfi- 
taneous product of poetk imagiMtion; much culture and 
praaice, and not inborn gift alone, went into its making: it 
was severely dominated by a self-conscious idea cf art and 
method and was noi generally meant for undisdpUned enjoy¬ 
ment; its super-normal or super-individual chaniber was re¬ 
cognised both^by theory and practice, which ruled out personal 
emotion and emphasised purely artistic seniiment. All these 
tendencies become naturally exaggerated in a sdiolasdc age, in 
which the really creative impulse in every sfdiere of knowledge 
or art was practically over. It was now a stage of critic^ 
elaboration, of fertile but fruitless erudition, <rf proUx but 
uncreative subtleties, and of amazing but w^earlsome acumen 
for trivial niceties. A concomitant cult of style was evtdved, 
ill which industry was reckoned higher than inqiirataon, a 
normative doctrine of technique replaced free exercise of the 
poetic imagination, a respect for literary convcniioo ousted in* 
dividuality of poetic treatment. No doubt, the Stotra spriogi 
from a more personal religious conidousoeM, but it could not 
entirely escape the inevicahle st)^tic elegancies and sentimen- 
tal niceties which cbancteriie the general literature of the age. 
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Tbc tcdinical anilyia and authority of the tdder Poetka 
ud Eiodci had alfody evolved a syitem of meticuloos daaii* 
ficatioD of the wiyt» ipeans and eCecu of the erotic sentmient* 
and estaUiihed a seriea of rigid oonveutionalitiea to be cx p reai 
ed iit atock poetic and emodooal phraief* analogies and con- 
ceiu» To all this the neo-Vaifnava theology and theory of 
sentiment added a further mass of well defined subtleties and 
el^andei. As tbe sentiment of Bhakti or rcKgious devotion was 
appcoximated to the sentiment of literary relish^ called Raiaj 
the whole apparatus o{ Alamkira, as well as Kima-iSstra, tedi- 
nicalities woe ingeniously utilised and exalted* although tbe 
orthodox theory itself would ne\er r eg a rd Bhakti as a Kasa. 
The result was the elaboration of a highly complicated mass of 
thecdogical and psychological niceties^ which were implicitly 
accepted as aesthetic and emotional conventions lor apfdicttion 
in literary productions. Neveitheieii, it must also be admitted 
chat the new apfdication, in its erotlc-religious subtiKsing of 
emotional details, became novel, intimate and inspiring; for 
the erotic sensibility in its devotional ecstasy very often rose 
abo\*e the mere formalisin of rhetorical and psychological ana¬ 
lysis. of metaphysical and theologual convention. Very often^ 
therefore, we find in religious literature a rare and pleasing 
Charmj a luscious exuberance of pictorial fancy and a mood of 
sensuous sentimentality^ which we miss in the religious literal 
lure of earlier periods. It is true that the reality of personal 
feeling is sometimes lost in the repetition of corventiotial ideas 
and imageries, but the ^ping and resonance of melodious metres 
and the twiug and smoothness of the comparatively facile die- 
tion, at well as tbe inherent pauion and picturesqueiic&s of the 
romantic content, frequently make the devotional poems and 
sot^ transcend the refined artificiality of stereotyped idea and 
expresicNi. Even the subtle dogioas and formulas appear to 
have a diarming effect on literary conception and phrasing, 
being often transmuted bv its fervent attitude into fine things 
of art. Tbe poems may not always have reached a high stan¬ 
dard of absolute poetic excellence, but the i|^idard which they 
often reads, in their rich and conmte ex^ssion of ecstatic 
elevation, is striking enotigh as a i>mptom of the presence of 
the poetic spirit, sthich the emotional BhaLii movement 
brou^t in its wake and ¥ihi<h made its devotees passionately 
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and beautifully articulate. 

But the paationately inclined devotional attitude waa not 
without iu defect and ^nger. The FurSnic life ot be¬ 
ing brought to the fbrqround, the ancient Epic figure of 
Vaaudeva-Kff^a was trandormed beyond tecogiution. The old 
epic apirit of godly wudom and sunly devodon wae replaced 
by a new q>irit of myttical-emotional thetdogy, which went into 
lender rapture over divine babyhood, into frankly aetteiioue 
ecttaty over the sponive lovetineu of divine adoleeceoce^i.and 
its god was moulded aLcardin^. The mediaeval ei^ireinan 
of religious devotion dispenses with the necessity of int^ectual 
conviction (JAana) or moral activity (Karxnan) in the orthoiloit 
sense, but takes its stand entirely upon a subtilised fom of 
emotional realisation (Rasa). The Bengal theistic Vaifi^viSD. 
for iiisiancc. conceives its personal god. Krf^ of V{ndivana» 
ns possessed of divinely human qualities, and lashions its man¬ 
like god in the light of human relationship. The Bfaakti, itt 
this system, is noi an ausierc concenirauan of the mind on 
absolute reality, but the loving oouteaiplaiion of a benign and 
blissful personal god, who is felt to be remote but whom the 
devotee desires lo bring nearer to hii feeling than to his lifidier- 
standing. It is alto an experience capable df asrending scale 
of emotions. In theory and pracUcc, it icekt to realise what U 
supposed to be the actual ieeling of the deity, figured as a 
friend, son, father or master, but cbielly and essentially as a 
lover, in lero^g of such series of exc^ingly. familiar and 
authentic sentiments of a human being. All werdt^ and 
salvation are regarded as nothing mcnc chan a Uiuful enjoy¬ 
ment of the purposeless divine sports in Vendfivana, involving 
personal consciousness and ration,, direct or remote, between 
the enjoyer and the enjoyed. But the danger pf such'an atti¬ 
tude is also dear. As emphasis is laid chiefly on the erotk 
sentiment involved in the eternal Vnidivaoa sports of KfVb** 
the attitude, however meuphysicaUy interpreted, becomes too 
ardent, borders dangerously on lense-devodoa and often l^ncs 
into a vivid and literal sensuousnesi. 

• 

W^tever may be the devotional value of this attitnde. 
there can be no doubt that it became immensely fruitful in 
literature. It enlivened its Stotras and lifted them to a high 
levd of passionate exprwoo, imparting to them, as it m 
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nudi human at tnaucendantal value. The devotee*poet ipeaks 
iadeed o£ Rirtha and but under this thin veil be q>eahs 

ot hii own fediogi, of his own hope and fear^ of hii own joys 
and lOfTDws. Though still theoretically vicarioui, the erotic 
and other sentiments qwing ultimately from the direct petional 
realisation of the poet. R^arded from this point of view, 
there is no siddy Mntimentaliry or vague rcRcctiveocss in these 
impassioned utterances; and what appeals most is not their 
theological subtleties, nor their rhettx'ical commonplaces, bui 
their tehderness and human iutercst. However crude the erotic 
passages may appear to modem taste, it is impossible to under- 
rate the honest human passmn which is expreued in them with 
exquisite directness of speeefa. 

The earlkit lusuiaed composition, which illusirates some 
of these tendencies, appear to he the Krsna'kftrijhmrla of LTla- 
fuka, of which the text exists in two recenstoo*. The Southern 
and Westtsn raamiacripts present the text in an expanded form 
In three Aivisas more than a hundred stann^ in each; while, 
cuciously enongh, the Bengal tradition appears lo hate preserved 
this South Indian text more uniformly in one Aivisa only, 
namely, the lint, with 112 statuas. One of the toncluding self- 
descriptive verses in the first Ah'asa appears to make a pun^ 
ning, but rewential, mention <if the poet s psucnls, Damodarj 
and NM, and of his preceptor TiSna deva; Rhile tlic opening 
stanza spedu of Somagiri, apparcnil) a ^inikaritc ascetic, as 
his spiritual Gum. The poet calU liiinsclt LTlasuka. without 
the addition of the name Bilvamaiigala. and docs not the 
fuller tom KfsnaltliiuLa. The fact is imponatu because of 
the possibility of existence of more than one Bilvninaugala and 
of a Knnallllfuka who is known chiefiv as a grammariaD; and 
we have nothing except the unrartain testimony of local anec¬ 
dotes to equate the two names with that of our iJlUka. Beyond 
ahis nothing authentic is known of the date and personal history 
of our author, altbouidt inany regitms and monastic orders of 
Southern India claim him and hi^e ihdr local legends to sup¬ 
port the dafm; and reliance on this or that legend would enaUe 
One to tnign him to diffoent peiiods of time ranging from the 
ainth to the thirteenth century. 

Tte JTfyiio^fcernimfte is a collecdoD of devoiional lyric 
atanas tai varioot metres, a Stotra-Utvya, in which KjifQa is the 
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object of the poet’s prayer and praiae. It it not a ^etcriptive 
poem on the life or iporta of Kffpa, but a'^aMionate ealogy of 
the beloved deity, expressed in erotk words and imageries, in 
a mood of semi'amorous self-surrender. One need loscdy be 
reminded of the Vaifnava dogma summarised in the following 
lamous verse : 

sa c$a vasudevo'sau sSkfil puru^ ucyate | 
stri-priyam itarat sarvam jagat lMrahma-pun^mram'||- 

'Ile. this V'asudeva, altme is sptd^en of directly as the male 
principle; the rest, the entue universe ffom Brahmi' down¬ 
wards, is related to him as the female prmci|d'c’. It is, .dieie- 
fure, the sweet and beautiful form of the adoleacnit Kr|^ of 
Vfndivana, the darting of the Gopfs, that i» ardently ado^ by 
the poet as his Beloved : 

kauianiya-kUora-mugdha-mCrteh 
kala-venu-kvanitidftananendoh j 

mama vici vijrmbbataih murirer 
madhurimnah kanikipi kapi kipi || 

iDadaSikharidi-fikhan^-vibhafapaiii 
madana-manthara-iDugdba-mukhimbujam | 
vraja-vadhu-Dayaninjana-rahjitaih 
vijayatSm mama vanmaya-jTvitam {| 

astoka-smiia-bharam ayatikfam 
uihieu'SUna-mrditam vrajinganabhih | 
nihtima-stavakiu-nila-kami-dhiraiD 
dnyasam tri-bhuvana-sundanm mahas tc || 

IT any analog) is perrcissible. one would think in this conoexkMi 
of t^ mediaeval Christian lyrics,, which are laden with 
passiemate yearning for the youthful Christ as the beloved, and 
and of which the Stmg of Stdomoo—'*1 am my Beloved’s and my 
Beloved is luine'—-ss the saaed ardtetype; but tlie dtffetena 
lies in conceiving the youthful Kfyna in a I>ackground of ex 
tremely sensuous diarm, in the vivid exuberance of erotk fancy*: 
and in the attitude of pathgdc supplication and luzmida 
(Prapatti) : 
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liDifiny adlunjini dinSnuti^i liare tVMl^McaiuiiL aotarcm | 
anitba^bandho karunaika-ilodbD hi hanu 

hi hanca kaihaih oayiou || 
nibaddha-murdhlfijalir efa yace 
nIraodhra*daii])ronMd«miifcia4aQtham | 
dayiiDbudhe deva hhavaHLafiifa- 
dih^^a-lctena lakpi nifUIca || 

Although the poem is made up of detached icaxuas* the 
ardent longing of our poetdevoiee fm a vision of his beauiitul 
deity : 

mama cetasi spburatu vallavl-vibhor 
mam*nupura*pranayi inafiju fillji tarn | 
kamali'vaoecara-kalinda-ka oyaki' 
kalahanisa kati^a-kala-kdjitlilrtam || 

Camn Ini na«kaTunlii] aya^vipuliya la^ ayanadi 
fcaiuali^uca-kilasr*bhara«8ipul1krta'pulaJuun | 
in uralT-rava- tar alTk|T a^m u ni * mlnasa*nali naih 
mam? Utclatu mada*ceta$i madhuradharam ami'tam || 

he dtf%'a he dayiu he jagad-eka*bandho 
he k|ma he capala be kaminaika^sindho | 
he nitha he raiuana he oayanabhirama 
hi hi kadi nu Mia^casi padaih dfior me [] 

the wistfuIncK ol his devotional hope and faith : 

tat kaiioradi tac ca vakcraiaviDdaih 
tat Uniniaih te ca ITla-katiksih j 
tac saundar)aih si ci maitda-smita-irf^ 
satymm satyaih durlabhaih daivate'pi || 

mayi prasadam madhutaih katiksatr 
vamll-ninidanucarair vidhchi | 
tvayi prasanne kim ihipanur nat 
tvay aprasanne kim ihSparir n3h.|( 

and the evicfani bunt of jov and amaaement in the falfthoem 
of his dierished dedre: 

tad upanataih tanula'dllani 

imidita*a udica* vakoihdi odra^bimbaiii 
maUiarita«vef^«vilisi jlvitaih me || 
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atrub tad etad cmijiinvindBih 
dtnih tad etad nayanSravindam | 
dtaih tad etad vadanaraviDdadi 
citniii tad etad vapur asya dtraxD || 

madhoxam madhuraib vapur aaya vibhor 
nadhuram madhuraxh vadanaih madbunnt | 

. madhu-gandhi mydu-coutam etad aho 
niadhunuh madhuraiii madhuraib nadhuram || 

—alt thii supfdiea an inner unity which weavet the detadied 
itanzas into a passionate whole- It will be seen that in the 
stanzas that we have quoted at random we have the flow and 
resonance of a variety of short lyrical measures like Aupac- 
diandasika, Drutavtlambita, PraharpnT, IndravairiL, Upajsti, 
MafljubhifinT, Lalitagati, Vasanutilaka, flUinf. PufpitSgrfl and 
Toisdca, the rhythm of which certainly adds to the charm of 
expression; and this ernffloyneiu of various musical metres be¬ 
came a feature of many of the later emotional Stotra-kavyas. It 
will be seen alio that in^te of emotional diiectneai, Uie poem 
possesses all the distinctive features of a deliberate work of an. 
This result has been possible because hen we have not so much 
the systematic expression of reli^pous ideas as their automatic 
emotional fusion into a whole in a remarkable poetical and 
devotional personality, udiicfa makes these ^iritual effusions in¬ 
tensely attractive. The sheer beauty and music of words and 
die hi^y pictorial effect, authenticated by a deep sincerity of 
ecstatic passion, make this work a finished product of lyric imagi¬ 
nation. ,It is, therefore, not <mly a notewwthy poetical onn- 
position ef undoubted charm, but alio an important documrnt 
of mediaeval Bhakti-devoutness, which illustrates findy tiie use 
of ,exotic motif in the service of religion, and deservedly holds 
a high place in its Stotra-liteiature. 

-Several other coilections of similar stanzas, called SttflMA* 
BihanutAgala^totrtf, Krsifa^iotra, 
and so finth ere also attributed to die auth^ of 
mrte. They contain some undoubtedly fine verses of a simflar 
typ^ but the authenticity of sudi collectanea is extrondy dmAt- 
tiil. Leaving aside sndi and other apocxyphal or stray poems, 
we paH oo lo the Glts-gotUnda of Jayadeva. It Is not really • 
Siotn or Stotn-kivya: but, equally fomous and pc^nilar, it fs 
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coa^>anible to LIlUuka*« work in many reipects ; and repretent- 
ing, •• it don, anotiier aspect of the same devotional and poeti¬ 
cal tendeDcy, it becomes with it the rich source ot literary and 
rriigious inspiratitMi of mediaeval India. The fame of Jaya- 
deva's work has never been confined within the limits of Beng^; 
it has claimed more than forty commentators fiom different pro¬ 
vinces of India, and more than a dozen imitations; it is cited 
ottensivdy in Anthologies; it is regarded not only as a great 
poem but also as a.great religious work of mediaeval Vaisnava 
Bbakti. Of the author himself, however, our information is 
scanty, althouf^ we have a large number of legends which are 
matters of pious belief rather than positive historical facts. In 
a vase occurring in the work itself (xii. 11). wc are informed 
that he was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramiidevi (v. 1. RadhS^ 
or Vimi*}, and the name ot his wife was probably Padm&vail 
alluded to in other vetsei. HU borne was Kendubilva (iti. 10). 
whidi hat been identified with Kenduli, a village on the bank 
of the river Ajaya in the disuia of Btrbhum in Bengal, where 
an annual fair is still hdd in his honour on the last day of 
Ml(^ He flourished in the IZth century at the time of 
Lakpnaiya-iena Bengal, with whose court he is associated. 

Although the Crto-gownds contains two fine opening 
Stotras (the Daiivatira and the Jaya joya deva hare Stotras) 
the worii itself » not a regular Stotn or a Stotn-kavya. Buf 
it is often zifiarded as a great religious work, even though its 
litamy ^ipeal is no lew great. It consists really of a highly 
-finishoi series of lyrics and songs on the erotic efusode of 
Knna’s vernal qiorts in Vfndavana. It U divided into twelve 
•cantos in the form, but nor in the spirit, of the orthodebt Kivya. 
Each canto falls into sections which a»tain PadSvalls at songs, 
co m poi etl in rhymed moric metres and set to different tuties. 
ThM songs, which are briefiy intrcxiuced or followed by a 
ftana or two written in the orthodox classical metres, fOrm 
indeed the staple of the work. They are placed as musical 
ipeedtes in du moudi of three interlocuion. namdy, 

Udhi and ha companion, not in the form of regular dialogues 
faatt as lyric ocpcesiioni of partknlar emcxional predicament, 
individimUy uttered a desaibed by diem in the musical mode. 
The which is developed in this novel operatic form, ii 

sfnqrin. It dmoibei the cemponuy esttingeroent of RMii 
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from Krt^a who i> sporting with other Gop^ Radhi's sonmr, 
longing and jealousy, iaterceuion of Kadhi’a companios. Kyspa'a 
return, penitence and propitiation of RSdhS, and the joy o8 
their final reunitm. 

It will be seen that the theme has nothing new in it. and 
in working it out all the conventions and oommon- 
places of Sanskrit lovoipoeory are skilfully utilised; but tbe 
literary form in which the theme is presented is exttcmdy 
original. The work calls itself a Kivya and conforms to the 
loimal division into cantos, but in reality it goes much beyond 
the stereotyped Kavya presoibed by the rbetcrictans and [«ac- 
tised by the poets. Modem oritici have found in it a lyric 
drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jona), an opera (Ldvi), a mdo* 
drama (Pisdiel) and a refined Yfitri (Von Schroeder). It Is 
obvious that none of these descripdoiu is adequate. As n 
matter of fact, like all creative works of an, it ha a form of 
its own. and therefore defia all conventional classification. 
Though cast in a semi-dtamatic mould, the qnrit is entirely 
lyrical; chou^ modelled perhaps on the prototype of populw 
K|ana-yitra in its musical aztd mdodramatic peculiaritia, it ia 
yn, far removed from the c4d Yitrft by its hif^y stylised mode 
of expression; though imbued with rdigioui hiding, the atti¬ 
tude is not entirdy divorced from the secular; rhmigh it depica 
divine love, this love is considerably bumanised in an atmos- 
friiere of passionate poetic appeal; though intended and still 
used for popular fatival where simplicity and diiectnea ooimt, 
it yet possesses all the distioctive diaracterittia of a delibsate 
wort oi art. The chief intsest of the work lies in ia Pad!- 
vaUs. They are meant to be sung as ipeecha, being skilfully 
rnmpiwiid as word-piaura in rhymed, ^iterative and nushri 
iDortc metres: and the use of refrain not tmly inteoiifia their 
hanntiny melody, but alsp cmuluna the detached itanias into 
a perfect whole. We have thus narration, desa'4**kin and ^eeih 
fiiUly Interwovei with recitation and aoef^ a a un hi na r io n 
which oeaces a type unknown in Sanskrit, lire onotionml lo- 
flatus is juamcaqudy supplied, in a novd yet C anlli a r fianii» 
by the underlying exotic mysddnn, whkh expreaei the ecstatic 
devotional sentiment in the inrimatf languy nd iinsgriy of 
earthly paisioo. All this is not only hannonfowly blended with 
the surrounding beauty of nature, but is also enurioped in 
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a fine eaccen of pictorial richneu, verbal harmopy and lyrical 
■pleadour, of udikh it is diScult to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words of which 
Sanskrit is so apahle; and like all artistic masterpieces his 
work becomes almocc untranslaublc. No doubt, there is in all 
this deliberate warkmanihip. but all eSun is successfully con 
cealed in an effective simplicity and clarity io a series of ex- 
ticmely passionate and musical word-pictures. 

In uovdty and completenesi of effect, thminre, the Gtla- 
govittda is a unique work in Sanskrit both in its emotional 
and literary aspects, and it can be regarded as almost creating 
a new genre. Jayadeva, it is true, emphasises the praise and 
wcrdiip of Knna. but his work is nor, at least in iu form and 
spirit, the expression of an intensely devotional personality in 
die sense in which LltSfuka’s poem is. Kniu is his theme, the 
fadnadng Vilisa-kaU of the Vyndivana-BIji forms its absorbing 
intense: 

yadi hari-amarane sarasaih mano 
yadi vilisa-kalisu katdhalamj 
madhura-komala-kanta-padavallih 
irpu tadt jayadeva-sarasvatunll 

If Jayadeva claims rdigious merit, he alio prides himself upon 
the elegance, softnem and music of his words, as well as upon 
the felidty and ridines of his sentimeotr. The claim is by 
no means eatnvagant. He is chiefly and essentially a poet as 
Lfllfaka is diiefly and essratially a devotee. Thrn centuries 
later the Caitanya sect of Bengal attempted to inteipet the 
Gitetgoi/inda not so modi as a poetical ocunposition of great 
beauty but as a devotiooal text, illustrating the refined subtle- 
tiei of its theology and Kasa-Ostra. But it is difficult to believe 
that die Kn^aiim, aduch emerges in a finished literary form 
in this poem, shonld be eqitamd with the sectarian dognus 
and do^ines of later scholastic dmoiogians. As a poet, as well 
aa a devotee, of undoubted gifts, jayadeva could not have made 
it hk oDOOam to compose a religioDa treatise, as pe^ps Ula- 
fnka alu> never did, according to any particular Vaifnava dog^ 
audas; he aaerlt as a poet^ and his rdigious emotion 

or iospinitioo dmuld not be aUowed to obscure bis pn^ 

date. 
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In the verie quoted above Jayadeva hiixi»el( iiuUcatei that 
the musical Padivalu form the vital element of hii poem^'aiid 
r^dy characterises them as madhum^ komoitf and Uhta. But 
just as his work itself docs not strictly f^low the tradition of 
the Sanskrit Kavya, his Padivalb alio do not strictly follow 
the form and spirit of tradidonal Sanskrit verse. The rhymed 
and melodious moric metres with their refrain are hardly akin 
to older Sanskrit metres, while the last line gives what is called 
the Bhaqi t a—a method not found in earlier Sanskrit poetry 
of giving m the name of the poet. As the work is weU known, 
it is not necessary to give extensive^ quotations to illustrate our 
pmnt; but take, for instance, the following short Padivall, 
deiaribing Radhi's recollection of K^waS erotic qiorts during 
the Rasa^Iila : 

sachcarad-adhara^udhl-madhura^vaoi* 

mukharita-roohana-vathiam { 
calita^igaficala caflcala-cnauli-kapola*vilola'vatamsam || 

harim iha vihita^vilisam J 
smaratj mano mama k|ta*panbSsam || (Dhruva) 
candraka<iru>niayura*likhaodaka*nianda]a-vala)ita*kefam I 
pracura-purandara-dhanur-anurifljita-medura'mudini'Suvmm || 
gopa-kadamba-nitambavatTmukha<uinbana4ambhita4oUiam | 
bandhujlva^madhuridhara-pallavam uUasiu-smiU'fohbam || 
jalada*patala*valad4ndu*vinindi ta<andatta-tilaka4ali(am I 
pIna*payQdhara'parisara-mardaoa'Dirdaya'hrdaya>kapa(am |] 
frl-jayadeva-bhaniiam ati-sundara^mohana-niadhuripu-rGpsm | 
hari<ata^-sinaranaiD prati samprati punyavatim ani^pamjl 

It wiU be seen that the diction of the PadavalT accepts die lite« 
rary convention of Sanskrit in its profuse emfdoyinent of verbal 
figures like alliteration and cfaimli^, in its h^bly ornauieiitid 
stylistic mode of tmprtmoQ ; but at the same lime it reflects 
dm spirit and manner of vernacular songs* The very term 
Padirali itself, which becomes so familiar in later 
songs, is not found in sense iu Sandxit, hot is obviooily 
takm from popular p oetr y . The diction is indeed highly 
cultivated, but die app^ is direa and popular. The presump' 
tieci is not unlikely, therefore, that the venincnlar litcmuie in 
thia msc must have reacted upon the Sanskrit; and. die 

geviiida U probably one of the earikit examplea an ai tw apt 
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to renew and remodd older £otd» of Sanskrit composition by 
absorbing the newer diaracteristics o{ the coining literature in 
the vernacular. The novelty of Jayadeva'i attempt became so 
attractive that the Padavall came lo be established a$ an in¬ 
teresting feature not only in Bengali Vaisnava songs but also in 
later devotional Vaifnava literature in Sanskrit. 

This is seen not only in about a doaen imitations which 
the Gna-gouindfl^ like the M^ghaduta, produced, but also, in* 
dependently^ in some works whkh introduce Padavalu com¬ 
posed on the model of those of Ja)‘adeva. TbuSi we have inferior 
imiutlvc works like the Glta-gcufipatt of Bbanudatta, Glia- 
^aghwa of Prabhikara and of Haridaihkara. Gitf^dig^mbara 
of Vaitdamani. which substitute the theme of Kara and Gaurf 
or RImi and SltS for (hat of and Ridha; but it is not 
necessary to consider them here, for these literary counterfeits 
produced in an unoriginal epoch never became the current 
coins of poetry. But how close the imitation is will be clear 
if tve compare, for insunce, the following passage from the 
GiM*goui7^0 t 

abhmava*yauvana>bhilfitayi dara-taralira-locana-tiram | 
kimcid-ud^cita-vihaiitayi calad*avirala^ulaka-vikSnim || 
aakhi he iariikaram udua*vilisam I 
saha lahgamaya mayi natayS raii*kautuka-caraiita-h2sam || 

(Dhmva) 

with the ootreipondiag passage from the GJia-govinda : 

nibhfta-nikufija-giiuni gatays niii rabasi niliya vasantam | 
cakiu-vilddta-sakala-diiS rati-rabhasa-rasena hasantam || 
sakhi be kefi-mathanam udiram | 
ramaya mayfi saha madana-manoratha-bhiviiaya sa-vikiram || 

(Dhmva) 

But apart from these works which are openly imitative, the 
drngSfS^rasa-mcndana of Vitthalefvara. son of VallabhScSxya. 
the founder of ^e Vallabbacari sect, introduce several songs 
of the same type : such as 

harir iha vraja-yuvatl4ata*sa^ | 
vilaiati karitfgat!ilvyta*vlratta->*ini iva 

ratl-patl-mkna-bhai^gc 11 (Dhruva) 

dbhraiiMaihbhr«mi-lok-vilocaa-iQdU^du<^v^ | 
kipi ^ itealaya^nfkara rr aflcati tajh kda^^ivam || 
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smiu-rud-nKiratartRana-kamslam udHkfya 

hare lati-fcandam | 

cumbati Icapi nitambavati karatala-dhita-dbukam 

amandamjl etc 

This is done, much better, also by Ram&nanda-riya, who 
flourished under Gajapati Prataparudn of Orissa, in hts drama 
Jagaiinalhtt-vallabhe ; e.g. 

mrdutan-mSruta-veUita-pallava-valli-valita-fikhaQdam | 

tilaka-vidambita-tnarakaia-mani-tala-bimbita- 

* » 

^aiadhara-thandam || 

yuvati^inanohara-vcfom | 
kalaya kalinidhim iva dharanim anu 

pariuu*rQpa*viiefam |{ (Dhruva) 
khelS-dolivita-mai7i*kuri4ala-nici-ruciTinana-<oDhan3 j 
hela'taralita*madbura-vilocana*jaQiia-vadhQ-jana*loUiim || 
gajapati*rudra«-nar&dbipa<euai janayatu mudam anuvSrain 
riminanda-riya>kavi-bhaniuiti ma^uripu-rupam ucttram | 

Sudi songs occur also in the poetical works of some of the 
followers of Caitanya of Bengal, e.g. in Kavikar^apQra^i 
AnAndc^i/rndovcna CampQ, in Jlva Gos^min's GopSla<iHnpQ, 
in Prabodhananda’s Samgiio^m^hava and in Rupa Gosvfanin’a 
GiiivfitJ. Of these the most successful rtproduaion of the 
spirit and siyle of Jayadeva is to be found in the PadSvaKs of 
RQpa Gosvanyn, who had an undoubted talent for f^ity of 
phrase and modulation of sound and s)dlable. as will appear 
from the following short specimen : 


tarunl-locana-tapa'vimocana-baBa-sudhinkura-dhiiT ^ 
jiianda-iiiarucola-pincha-kftojjvala-niaulir udSra-vmiiT |j 
sundari paiya milati vanainSlr | 
divasc parriatim upagacchati sati nava-nava-vtUirams-dSlT || 

(Dhruva^ 

dhcnu-LhuroddhaU-renu-paripluU'pbuUaHaroruha-diid | 
acira-vikasyara-lasad-indivara-man^la-iundara-dhamS || 
kala-muraH-ruti-krta-tavaka-ratir atra diganta-uraflgf | 
cSru-s4natana-tanur'anurafliaoafkSri>fuhydgana«BA|T 


0{ later devotional afocks ct the erodcmyttic type it Is not 
iirccmn for ui to dwell at length: for with JayaAmi w« arc 
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piioiaUy at the cod of iihat is bat, not only in thii kind of 
pocoy, bat dao in Sandcrit poetry in genaal, »nA it» later 
annab are moldy dull and nninspirtng. Jayadera blew the 
eobai of * oew faeeatb, but the momentary ^ow 

did not amt iu iteidy dedine. We am take ai an ioatance 
the ot NirSya^a-^tha, pupil of Sivaiima- 

naada^Atha, who it laid to have flournhad in the GoiMvafT- 
diitiict' about 1700 am. This ambitious work comprehendi in 
twelve Taradgu the entire uory of Xjfna from birth to ettab- 
liilnnmf at Dvlraki, and induda tongs in the musical mode. 
It is wmetima ranked with the poems of LilUuka and Jaya- 
deva ai the third great work on Kiyna-ffli; hut it is really a 
late and laboured isniiatioo which never attained more a 
limited cancncy, and ita importance need not be unduly 
caaggeraced. 

The tame remarks apply, niore or lew, to the Onotional 
JKiaktiproductitms of later times, in which Bengal became 
pKoUfic in the early years of the Caiunya movement. We have 
already mentioned some of these devotional works, to which 
may be added the three dramas, namely, the Vidagdha-mSdhava, 
Lt litk^ntdhao t and DSnakeli-kaumtuti of Rupa Gosvamin, the 
haU-allegorical drama Caitanyacandrodeya and the poem 
Kffifihmiktt-kawnudi ot ParamlinaDda-dasa Kavikarnapura, the 
poem £Una4<li-einta-fneni and the Campu MuktS-caritra of 
Ra^nnStha-dta, the extensive and elabwate poem Govinda- 
BUbn^ta <tf KiypadSsa Kavirija, the much later poems Camot- 
kirmtcandriki, GauyUtga-Rlamrta and Krpfa-bhSvanSmfta of 
VUvanitha Caktavaitin. They are composed in the vnate 
manner ci the later Kivya and exhibit all iu meriu and 
defeets. Although marked by considerable literary gift, they 
have more doctrinal than poetic value, and it is not necessary 
to c owi i d ar them here. 

But mention mmt be nutde of some fine Stotras which the 
morament produced. The only composition that has been left of 
Giiluya taimsdf consists of etgfat stanzass called 
iritidi m given in RQpa Gosvimin s PadyavntT^ one of the 
finest and most extensive anthoIogiA ol Krsnaite verses. These 
etgfit S» )trt> 8 tan 2 ai composed in different metres, give passion¬ 
ate eaqveMOn to Caitanya't vivid and simple faith, as the 
foltowing stanias composed in VtyogisI metre will ilkuvatc: 
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lu dhanam iia jaaaiu jta sundarliu 
kavicaoi vi jagadiia Uma)*e | 
mama janfuam janniatiuvare 
bhavatad bhaktir ahaiiuki ivdyi || 

ayi nanda-ianuja kimkaraih patitam vifame bhavambudhau | 
krpaya tava pada-pankaja-sihiia-dhuU-Badiiaiii vidnuya |j 

na>anam galad'afru-dharaya 
vadanaiu gadgada-ruddhaya gira [ 
pulakair nidUm vapuh kada 
tava nama<grahane bhavifyati 11 


fiuL the ino&( topical examples of Bengal Vaifnava Stoua are 
furnished rcspccii^ely by tlic SicvSuatl of RaghunaUuKUsa and 
(he Stavii'miVu of RQpa Gosvanun. Both of them were imine* 
diatc disciples of Caiunya, and wrote in Sanskrii; and as autbo* 
riutive teachers of the new faith, as well as poets, rfaetaricians, 
learned cheologicians and devotees, they des^edly became the 
centre of its arduous and prolonged literary activity at Vfiidi- 
vana. A full account of all these writings will be found in the 
author's work on Bengal Vaisoavism; but since most of them are 
printed in Bengali characters and are not as widely known as they 
deserve, perhaps a brief appreciation will not be out of place hoe. 

The Sai»avtiti of Raghunitha-dasa. which cemtains twenty- 
nine Stotras <f{ varying lengths, diverse metres and unequal 
meric, is inspired by the frankly sensuous Vrndivana sports ta 
an intense!) passionate expression. They, however, illustrate 
fcrtaJn aspect of the devotional attitude, namely, the realiiatioD 
of what is called the Raginugi form of Bhakti, in which, as in 
this case, the poet imagines himself to be, not a SakhT ot oom* 
panion, but a DasT or humble hand-maid of Ridha. and fer* 
vently prays for a vision and vicarious enjoyment of the erotic 
sports of his adored deits'. This fonn of ecstatic wordsip and 
adoration of Ridha (Radha-bbajana) is the predominatini; 
motive of almost all his Siotras, for he declares: 


bhajami radham aravinda^ietraih 
imarami rSdhirii madhura-smitisyam | 
vadimi riidhitfa karuna-bhiridrim 
tato maminyisti gatir na kSpi {[ 
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The mode o{ worriiip (hat he prefoi is, on his own €ODtosion» 
not Sakhya but Daiya : 

pidabjayoa tava vini vam^Usyam eva 
nanyat hadipi samaye kila deW yace | 
salhySya te mama namo^stu namo^stu nityam 
disyaya te mama raso*stu raso’stu satyam || 

Hence, in his much fnised Stotra» the ytldp(Lkus%im&iijalu 
from which thb verse U taken, his sorrow o£ separation from 
RSdhS and hia intense longing !or service and worship are 
expressed with great warmth and earnestness, the author con* 
ceiviqg himself as a hand-maid c4 Radha, and describing in 
lavish* detail how he would like to wait upon her. help her to 
dress and decorate her limbs, and minister uuto her love-affair. 
The prayers in almost ail the Stotras are directly addressed to 
RMbI more tlian to K^y^a; for« in the poet's view» it is im¬ 
possible to attain Knna without an adortion of Radha : 

aogradhya rftdhk-padsmbhoja-rcnum 
anUritya vnidi(avfm cat-padahkam | 
asamUiSsya tad-bhava-gambblra-cittan 
kutah fyima-sindho rasasykvagahah || 

In ^itte oi an excess of aensuoua sent!menLality» which however, 
is an essence of the faith, the devout yet passionate perstmal 
note in these Stotras of Ra^unatba-dasa is ceruinly appropriate 
to this subjective type of devotional literature It is not mere 
abstract contempiatioD, dogmatic exposition or artistic express- 
ion ot the Rkdba-Knna legend which interests him; he derixea 
a rich and intimate realisation ot all its romantic assoc i ations. 
And be has been able to communicate to his Stotras the ridi 
and intimate picturesqueness of hia devotional fancy and exuber¬ 
ant sentiment. The purely poetic merit of these passionate 
effusions is perhaps not very high; but if they are less artistic^ 
they arc more human in their appeal, being comparatively free 
from mere dc^pna and riictoric m chetr emotional exaltation 
and warmth ol earnest belief. 

The Stotras, Giias and Birudas of his friend and fellow- 
dodple, Rfipa GosvSmin, arc erf sanewha^ different type. As 
they are deliberatdy meant to illustrate the many nuances of 
erottcoemotional worship of Knna made airreni by the 
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CaiUDym movement, they have more Icimlng chu impintacHu 
mc^e rhetoric than reality, more wealth of vordt chan 
fervour at faith, more artiitic than human appeal. They axe 
coUecced togetho by his nephew ^va Goivftmin in a vedume 
entitled Stava^aU, which cttiuins tomt sixty sepaiate 8(oni» 
GItu and Birudas, concerned with ^the vartous detaili^ diiefly 
erotic, of the VpKlivaiia-flli of and Ridhi. The p ieces 

are of unequal merit, hut they are composed in an endlem 
variety of musiaU metres with an astoniihiiy vedome of voca¬ 
bulary and ridinets of decorative devices, Cor whiA the author 
appears to possess an inepressibld talent. RQpa is ovtainly a 
poet who is also a devotee, but he is slso a vastly learned 
scholar and trained verbal specialist, attempting many mo and 
some selMnvented metres, as well as daring dexterity of words 
and rhythmical forms. 

Some of the Stotras, like the MukwtjB^uk betray 
tl)e influence of Lili^uka in respect of in fine pioorinl flsney 
and skUfuI adjustinciii of lound-eSoct. It cootiina thirty 
rhymed or alliterative stanzas, eight being composed in the 
moric Pajjhauka of sixteen nutris, four in Mklini and two in 
each of the following ihcnt lyriml measures, namely, Cicift» 
Jaladhanmdli, Raflgini, Tun^, Bhujai^prayfca, SragrinT, 
Jalodcihatagaci, Salinl and TvaritifaU. As tlw umefc b in some 
respects typical of Rupa Goi^min's maxuier, it dcsemt otten- 
sive quotation, but we can select here only one stana in the 
common MSlinT metre made uncommon by e fe ctfare 
rhyme (so familiar in vernacular vers^, whidi adds 10 its 
melodiousness : 

nava-jaladhan-varnaih OBupakodUsisi-karnidi 
vikasiu-nalinaiyam viq)huran*manda*hafyaai | 
kanaka-nict-dukulaih ciru»faerliivftculaih 
kam api ntkbila^sflraih naumi gopfi w n lrim |} 

Simtlar attempt at verbal and metrical mdody, with jin^e 
of ihynie and repetition of itfriin, are made in hta UtkaHkS^ 
vallari and SaayamMlprtkfiMtli, as wdl as in some of hti 
Astakas like the JTtifl/ovthirya^faAa; Imt more interefting is hb 
atecn^t to evolve various rhythmic vose and prose forms in hb 
AHiMA<kandai and Goainda-bimditmn, The Aj(§iain 
ehmdai is more divorsified in content, inasinudi as it p ioppie^ 
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in the wicmitve eighteen pieces, to deal with some of the ep- 
iodet of Vtndivaiu-Uli from birth to the slaying of Kaihia. 
The icmdiei ot the someai^ widi their non-stop lines pnging 
from eight to sixty, are too lengthy for full quotation, but we 
quote here a few lines only from some of them to Illustrate the 
wariety of verbal melody whidt they often attain ; 

Gucchaka Chandas (11 lints) : 
n Ija-mahima-mandall-vra ja-vamti-roci nam j 


1 

initi-nipuiu-bhuaura-vnja^iluu-iitakara | 
Unu-j«lada-tirpita-tvaj»oa-,ana<Stakam | etc. 

AnukQlg Chgnda j (12 lines) : 

dhita-dadhi'inanthaua-diap^a jaiianl-niiublta-ga^d j 
pita-tavicrf-dugdha ka)a-bhasiia-kula-mugdha | etc. 

Dvipadiki Chandas (28 lines): 

fdhajjvala-bbuja'daji^ah iirasi sphurila-iikbandah | 
taii-kha^ibhajalitah pivara-bf^ya-kavatah || etc. 

H8ri4iari^ Chandas (15 lines): 

meg^-samaya-parti-ramita vystifu laru-kandaia-cita || 
nlpa^akubha-puipa-valita-tandra vipina-labdha-laliu | 
hhakui>arifad-uU'Varada bari-vtbhava-dbari-ijRida-1 
la^rta-bahu-pakfi-bharita-kkoana-kyta-divva-cariia ||^ etc. 

Lalita-bhrbga Chandas ^ lines) : 

iiiada-vidbu-vTkana-niadbu-vanlhita-aiada-pura | 
ifpt-bhajina'valUbba-jana-citu-kamala-sura | 
gtya>yuyati-inandala-mati-oiohana-kala-gm 
makca-Mkala*k|tya-vikala^auvata-parivita {| etc. 

Hie GouindatbirudioaRj though much praised, is a simi¬ 
lar but leas attnetive composition both in its form and con- 
teoflk for its object is to string together a series of Birudas or 
^ilheti of Kyyaa in a vast variety of rhythmic prose by means 
iogenioua but wearisome verbal devices of alliteration, ibyrn- 
mg and shnilar tri^ melodious repetition of syllabies. It 
has mat artifice that art. The extnmrdinary jingle of sounds 
is, no doubt, fdeaaiiig, Iwt the aemlt is oothing more than as> 
nwiMtifi g feats of clever verbosity. A few examines will suffice; 
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UnaoirtbdlU'kXkall^bda-piuvaknts^piki^Tffa | 
catuTi-jufU'tadhikSHus^ kiminl-lakfa-mohaoc dakfaj 
bhiminl-paku mim zmum raMa 


We have also a succession of light syllables: 


kusunia-niLani-nicita<ikuTa nakhan-vijita*manija4iukiini | 
subhau paUma-ramiu^nuthura vlka(a-iaiiura-na(ana-catiira[ 
sacnada-bhujaga-<UiDaoa<aniia oikhila* 

pa<upa«nicaya*4arana | etc. 

Or» a row ol phrases arranged according to the order of the 
letters of the alphabet: 

acyuta jaya jaya atta^ipimaya j 
indra-makhirdana Iti^viiacaoa | 
ujjvala-vibhrma urjiu-vikrama | etc 


Or« a string of repetition of similar s>iUbles; 

vTiija^prthu-palli-pariaara-valli* I 
vana-bfauvi talll«gaju-bhrii maUI-| 
manasija^bhallrjita liva^malli* 
kumuda-matalli-yusi gata jhilll- 
parisadl haUTsaka-sukha^jhaUl- 
rata pariphuUikrta<ala<iUT- 
jita*rati*tnaUi-fnada-bhara» etc. 


Rupa Gosvamin surprises us indeed by such ingenious and in¬ 
terminable accumulation <rf descriptive epithets, but they cease 
to be descriptive by being more rhetorically brilliant than 
visually illuminating. 

The amazing literary prodigality of Rupa in weaving end¬ 
less patterns of rhythmic richness is better exempliSed in his 
Gjfavdti, It consists of forty-one songs, set to musicaL tunes 
and composed in moric metres, after the Padkvalls of Jayadeva. 
The songs deal with four picturesque topio cmncctcd with 
(he Vrndavana-lTlS. namely, birth of Krsna, Vasanta-pafleamT, 
Dola and Rasa, as well as give incidental muiical word 
pictures of Ridha as the conventional eight types of heroine, 
namely. Abhtsarika etc. Rupa always keeps in view his parti¬ 
cular object of iUustratihg his Rasa-iistri, but the scholar here 
does not altogether ovei^adow the poet. We have already 
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given one ipedmen» but we are tempted to quote anotber on 
Risa-liU to give an idea of the type of songs aSteted: 
komala'iaiihara-rvnya'Vinicuan-cunnita^ta^Uasa j* 
tariia-iain2gau^aUava*yauvata viksana^kru^paribisa || 
jaya jaya bhinuiuti^tata'ranga-mahaciutd 
sundara nanda-kumira | ^hruva) 
iarad*ahgikmHlivya*riAavru-iDangala*ra)a vihara | 
gopT<uinbiu riga-karambita mina^vilokana^lina | 
guna-garvonoata rldhl-saiiigau sauhrda-saihpad-^bina || 
tad*vacanamfta-piiU’madahria valavikna-parivira | 
tura-tarut^-gana*mau*viksobhana khelaiia-valgita^hira || 
ambu^vi^hana-nandita-ntja-jana fnandita*yuinuni-tila 
sukha-samvidghanu purna sanatana nirada-nkla-faj^ra || 

There can be little doubt that this is a fine imitation of ihe 
spirit and style of Jayadeva's exquisite ^gs. In spite of the 
tet that the songs of the GtiSvali are mostly imitative^ their 
variety and |deasing quality, if not anything else» should not 
be denied. 

It would seem that we have devoted disproportionately 
IcMig space to the consideration of the Bengal Vaimava Stotras 
and songs, especially to those of Rupa Gosvimin. But since 
mediaeval devotionalism with its picturesque and erotic enM> 
tloiuliun reaches its climax in these somewhat neglected com¬ 
positions, our object has been to draw attention u> them. Thf 
Stotras and Gitas of Rupa, if not his Biiudas, are typical in 
this respect, especially in view of the highly sensuous pictorial 
fancy and inexhaustible lyrical and musical gift of the author. 
But it must also be admitted that |xofuse and overwrought 
rhetoric often obscures the reality of the emotion arNl pves it 
sm ippearance of spectacular sensibility, while the incessant 
straining after purely verbal and metrical eflhrct does not al¬ 
ways give us convincing visual pictures. No doubt, Rupa*s 
cimts bear witness alike to hb literary skill, learning and devo- 
Udd, but we often miss in them the true accent ot poetry, as 
wril as the devotional feivour and touching quality of self- 
ex p re ss ion, the flavour of a simple and loveable personality, 
whidi is so conspicuous, for instance, m the less artistic effu- 
of his friend Ra^unathadSsa. 
iVsie Indian datifMryi b« 1917. 



ON THE DATE OF THE SUBHAS^TAVALI 

PetenoD, id hi* edidon ot the SubhSfttSxuli,, wrote Id 
1886 *: “Of the compUer [ctf the anthology] all we can lay ia 
that he cannot have flouriahed beftm JaincriliUiadlna [ii^ Zun 
ul* Abicto], whole date ii given by Cunningham ai aj>. 1417-67.” 
Aufrecht placet Vallabhadeva, t^ compiler of thi» important 
Sanskrit anthology, in the sixteenth century <u>., on the ground, 
that Vallabhadeva has laid the Sdti^adhfira-paddhati under 
contribution io compiling hit anthology.* With this view 
\^^ntemitx seems to agree.* 

The reference to Vallabhadeva and his SubhSfitSBati, how¬ 
ever, by Vaodya^dya Sarvinanda in his flkasarvttsva on the 
lexicon of Aniara* appears to conflict with the date conjectur¬ 
ed by Peterson and AuhechL Commenting on the alternative 
forms /sv5 and jape, Sarvananda points out* that a pun based 
on the possibility of these two forms is to be found in a verse 
in the Subhosttavth of the Kaimira-Vallabhadeva: kaimSm- 
mttabhadev^nctta-subhititimlySm api pakiri-ilesah, lathi m 
mcdankm aoalokya ntfPhalam anityatam api [ca] handhu- 

fivSnSih II 

- vanam vpi^mya bhramarah samprati jafo japdsaktah | 
lliis verse actually occurs anonymously a« no. 786 in the 
Subhifitfivali,* and there can be hardly any doubt as to the 
concctness of the attributiou. It it dear, therefoce, that diii 
anthotogy was known to Sarvananda, and his date should give 
us the lower terminus to its date. Sarvananda htnadf givei us 
a due as to the t>nw» when his commentary was actually am- 
posed. Commenting on the passage daive yugaaahatre dew 

' latndaetieB, p. UA. 

* CotWopM Catdogonm, i. p. fiSSa. This date is not JwHHsMs w 
itsalf, Ss ths auntyrtarg piWrtWf wm wnpflsj afcoat sj>. U8S. 

• OcseUeftte rfrr M. Ztt. in, p. Ififi. 

*ld. Trivtadram Sttsk. te. 1014—17. 

•Pt ii, kSods il- wfi 4, p. UO. 

* •Tks NSding iliehap vwks. U ths sseond p«d« than is, tatae 
Iwdlii", eft, whieb is rs9«iM4 hp tbs wHtm (ss nrtmd by as). Id 
Iks IhM pMft. iMtatd of twum. the nadag ia «hs ■Uinln y is paraM. 
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trShmai^ ^ he Mates: idMm coUtSati-vmSdhthr^ahairmk^ 
paryOHtenr Mibd»^lena fostiverfSdhikr^eetvSAihirc^t^ 
teni irti-trndhyiyi bhutmni. In other wonU the JoAo-year 1081 
and the Kali-year 4260 bad passed away at the mimeQt he waa 
sviiting.* This would give us a.o. 1160 as the date of Sarvh* 
nanda’s cominentary.* Vallabhadeva's anthcdogy, therefbce, 

‘KSlswga, M 81 (Pt. i, kMs i. nrga 4, pp. 90-1). 

i In tb* eofj of fiiffiaudo'i oonaMoUfy aotioid by fbohifiri Sutn 
mM» No. 9, p. 9b) this fofotonco to Kdimiru-V^abhadevo' 
raeii^Suhhb$Udvdi olio ocaan ; boi n]yu§ «o Poionon^o datop fliihifiri 
SMtri plaooi SorvAHAoda botvoitt aj». 1417 and 1491 tba Uft daU bung 
ohiiinad by tba lalUr't pcionty lo Biyaaoku^ (p. 94). But ihd iaarnad 
Saatri ippaara U» hava owlookad tbU pamga baaniif on tha data of tba 
coana&tary. Tba oihar Tall^ba dtad by Barvftaaada (Pt. it. pp. 89, 
360) ia obaiooily tba vali-koowo icAoiiitt> Vallabba, who balongad to tha 
flnt half of tba tooth eaotory a&d wrota on tha ataodard 

Mablkbay ■ai lor Sarfbnaada'a dtatiooi coataia a rtfamoc to bia corn* 
n^potariai on diivpdfa^ and 

* No root bao yot coma to light whioh wooid maka ni doubt or ditpota 
the aathwrtfeity of thia data giaan by Bterrananda binMlf. Ha appaara 
to quota oo aatlior who ia known to ba of a latav data than tba middW of 
tba twelfth caatoiy. Thia data ttay ba ccrroboralad 1^ anotlMr fact. 
Satataanda calU hifnaaif ranrfyapteffydrdiowpnfrg Tba word aondya* 
pAafi ia wall known in Bangal aa wnn a c Ud with tba nana of tba aiUago 
from which Yandya or Yandyighatlya Brobmana taha their nano. Wo 
naad not the aaplanaUan of HarapraieJ BaeUi (afppaaded in a noU 
to Seahafiri^e JSrport dtad aboae) that it danotaa a penon vho ban 
mamad a girl of R^arior atataa; for tt ia probably bora a p r opar lamap 
Barrgnaada damribiaf hunadf aa tba loa of ona Ariibatn. Tha mma 
actnal^ ooeua in tha form of Atahara or AUhva in the gepialogioil thUa^ 
of Yandyagha^I ^afamana given in HoH Uiira'a Adnhd (quoted in 
NifHidnniUi Yam’a Yntpar /dfiyo /tihdM, p» 138). It nraat alao ba 
noted that Aitifaafa'a faeotlMr'a aon Yimana reoaiTod (according to thaw 
Xnfa pdtflhdi) Mnnwryddd from Hallilaeena (op. dt.* pi 148, f*B.)» 
ona ol wfaoaa known datm la a.p. UdO. Thia dtea coinddaa happily willi 
tent gi re n hj Bartlaandn It ia to ba noted,' bowwrnr, that tha awna of 
ArtUnni'a aon b not racordad in thwa fmmhiped aoeonnta.. Thia ia aooa* 
vrl^ pnaaUng t bat poanUy it nuif ba anplaiaad by iho not nnlihaljMnp- 
ftrf^MiPft that aa flarrinwia lift S^al far Um diatant Sooth (vhara tkoi' 
hia work haa baw pymwved, nd not In Bwigal), no aeronnt althar of 
Um or Uf fmilj waa known or kapt m tha gonaalglaal booka rwnptlod 
In Sangid Iw apupotea of wdal wlwanra. Nafwdraaath Yean, bow- 
orer> Mhaa a mlitaho (api dl.| p. Ul, f jl) whn ha idantiflaa oor an t he r 
with a maofe later «d baiter ksawa Swrinaada, whaaa fathar*a noa ia 
#r«i aa Ugmahwa 
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must be prewmed to have been either ooptem p oraneous with or 
composed before this date. 

Let us now see if there is anything in the date {uraished 
by the Subhdsttivali itself which %vould condict with this con* 
duAon. Of a large number of authors died in this anthology^ 
we possess no authentic infcemation; but those about whom 
our knowledge is more definite can be grouped into three dasms; 
(1) Those who flourished before the date p ro p o se d by us» i.e.j 
before, say, aj>. 1150; (2) those who were contemporaneous 
with this date; and (S) those who may be bupposed to have 
lived after this date. We need not consider the first of these 
groups. * Of the second group, i.e., of those authors who are 
known or conjectured to have lived about the middle of the 
twelfth century, the names of Jayadevi, MahUia, 5z1har|aa 
Kalhana, HemicSrya, Jenduka, and Kalyt^adatta are notable. 
The four verses of Jayadeva in this anthology are taken from his 
Glt4^govinda; of the thirty^three vtfses of Madkha, about thirty 
an be traced in his if^kanihO'Canta; and almost all of the 
ieventy*seven venes of flribarsa, who is generally died with the 
designaticm natscdhakarir, are found in bis well-known poem. In 
Che same way, almost all the verses of KalhaQa in this anthology 
are traceaUe in his Rdf^tamhgiifJ,^ There is> therefore, no 
doubt as to the identity of these authors. It is not dear, how¬ 
ever, if HemacSrya is the famous Jaina teacher and versatile 
writer Hemcandia; for only one verse of this author is quoted, 
and it it difficult to locate it in the voluminous writings ct the 
industrious Jaina polygrapher. The case is much the same with 
Jenduka and Kalyanadatta, to it is not clear if they are iden- 
timl with the poets of the same name^ mentioned MaAkha 
as his contempmaiies. While cme verse of each of these poets 
(not traceable anywhere) is given in this anthology, we poesea 
no information about them (except what Madkha teb us) 
which would help us in supportii^ this suggested identification. 
Even if these identifications of Peterson be presumed, the result¬ 
ing coticlusion would not make any difference, "nie dtation of 

' Peteifon ideatiilst moil cf tbM citsdoBi. Ke. U17, is net 

found in XmAadka, oceuit snonymo&sij in JCt v indr m r n c me ssswceifs si 
ao. a06 sod is probsUy wratiriv attributed to Mksiia. 

’ Mifikhs (tffiSestAtf ssv. 71-3) lalU him Jlndnk^ 
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contemporary authors need not by itseU pceseni any chrono¬ 
logical difficulty; tor it is not unreasonable to assume that in 
compiling an antholcgy Vallabfaadcva aimed at being up to 
date by including quocadoni from u>ntemponuy poets^ most 
<d whom were perhaps already famous and some ^ whom were 
undoubtedly Kashmirians.^ 

The third group of poeu cited. i.c., those who may be 
iuiqx)sed to hive lived considerably later than the twelfth 
century, may again be classed into two groups: (a) those whose 
identity cannot be taken as clearly establi^ed, and (b) those 
who can be identihed with some amount of certainty. In the 
first of these groups fall Atnriadatta (with the honorific title 
bhdgavau) and Arjuoadeva. Peterson suggests that Aanytadatta 
was a oourt'poet of Shihib-ud-DTn, whom he places, on the 
authority of Oinningham, in aj>. 1S5S; while he pr^xised to 
to identify Aijanadeva with the Pararoara prince Arjunavarma- 
deva. who Myti in the first half of the thirteenth centur}' and 
wrote a commentary^ on the Amafu-(ata/ia. in which he refers 
to Muflja Vikpatiraja as ^edccessor. It is difficult to accept 
these identifications in the absence of sufficient dau. The verse 
no. 609 in the Subhdjitdifali, attributed to Amrtadatta, is ex- 
plained in the venc which immediately procedes it (no. 606) as 
ghihXl^ud-Oln's challenge to an intending invader of Kashmir. 
Ftam thir Peterson concludes that Amrudatu was one of the 
oourt'poets of ^hab-ud-DTn. But no work of Amrudatta. 
except a few vmes in the anthologies, is known to exist; and 
the evidence of the anthologies and later citations is not con- 
liitent, but points to an earlier date. One of .^mrtadaita^s 

' CoBtemporsry ^qoUUom m not onussl ia sathologies, as insUneea 
of it srs not rsrs in SdritgadKm’padflh^tt oTid SainkU-koffdmfta, The 
^obsbili^ or Isct that sane of tbw autiim lived beyond tbe middle 
of the tWfth ceohiry into saother decade or two it of no eeiioiif conaf- 
qniflfiS to our ooaelaaion. SarvSiisiids'a referonee to s contmiponry 
satbology, sa^> nesd not be taken aa uiuinsl in s teehnicsl iresUie. 
Tbss Rnyy^a ^RStei In his (ad. KavyamaU. 36, p. 96) 

fren Kslhsps (Bdf^ftord*, 441), which wo^ was not compietod tUl 
A3. 1U0| Si wall m Iron of Ua own popil MsAkha. 

vrIltiB sboaS A.A 1146. In a lanieoa, aa in n wovk on poaiica or araounar. 
aoeh ntlHfifrdn of ^hnedam** wo^ ia not ooi of place but reaUr ad- 
idtiUi. 

•Sd. Peyatnill IB, BoBbiv. IBIB. 
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vcnea cited in the SwbhifitSoaii (na 4S) u aln (iven anotty- 
mondy in the Ka^finin■vKa 1 ta^amvcotfa (na SI); but this 
latter anthology quotea no other poet who ia knoani to be oE n 
later date than aj>. 1000.’ Amrtadatta haa, again, a voae is 
Sadukli-karnSmrta (ed. Bibl. Ind p. 147) in which he OEtfA* 
the beauty of the ladica of Uttaripatha. The date of thia an* 
thology is known to be aj). 1206. It ia also noteworthy that the 
verse no. 43 of Amftadatu is cited anonymously by Mammata* 
who himself is quoted by VallaUiadeva and who cannot be plac¬ 
ed later than the end of the eleventh centnry.* All these facta 
would throa* doubt on the identification p r o posed by Peterson 
and render a revision of Amrudatu’s date necessary. Of Arju* 
nadeva, only one verse (no. 182Q it quoted in the 
and it cannot be traced in the only known omunenury of 
Arjunavarmadrva, with whom Peterson seeks to identify him. 
There are hardly any available data which would justifv this 
identification, which must still be regarded as-a mere conjecture. 

Greater difficulty is presented by those authors who can 
be identified with tome amount of probability or certainty 
with authors who are known to have lived after the twelfth 
century. These are RSjanaka Jonaraja and Srf-Bakapa^dita. 
The title rdjSnaka of the fermer would indicate that Jmarftja 
waa probably a Kashmirian; but there is no other evideuce* 
which would enable us to identify hitn definitely with Jonarija 
who is known to have continued the ffayo-mradginT and liv^ 
in Kashmir in the reign of Zain-al>*>U>idrn in the beginning of 
the fifteenth centcry. One SrX-Baka is mentioned in ^rtrara’s 
continuation of the and is known to have flourish¬ 

ed in the reign of the prince named above. The verse no. 2dSS 
of die SvbhSsiSvali explains that no. 2652 was compoied by 
firt-Baka for the ddectation of Zain-ol-*AlHdin. This somewbat 
pedestrian verse, however, is ctanposed in the erdinary un«;|sihh- 
inetre, and is couched in a strange form whidi introduces tlm 
poet in the first person ; 

M-jsinollgbhadiTiiTtham Sloko’yoth cifu-mafritn^ | 

in-bakena maySkSri vSride hin^vtrtini || 

' Thonut, Xnirodoeiifltts U. 

•Am 8 K. D«, SmuktU PMmj. L IMf. 

< NOM ol the ifam ymm Attributed l» JoMfi}* bj TalUidm M 
irembU la JoimijA'i AoatiawUea of Ibi 
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TJk gemuaeDcm of thoe nienaca lo historicil pecMoagtt can¬ 
not be doubted: boc it u not dear if thete venei have noc 
found their way into the anthology ai imne later time. If 
we are to rely on Sarrananda’a date and hit dtation of the 
anthology and ita comiulcr. there » no other alternative hut 
to reptd thcK venea as later intopdationa into the work. 
From Peieraoti'a own account in the Preface, it ia evident that 
the SubhSfitieaii waa mudi atudied in Kashmir; and the first 
MS of the worit, whidi he received from Pandit OurgSpratfd, 
is described by him as bdng the one which the Pandit ‘'had 
himself used when a pupil in Kashmir”. In an anthology 
whidi was in current use, it could not have been difficult to 
interptdate at a later time verses of contemporary authors relat¬ 
ing to wdl-known priiaaes. This may be suspected from die 
fact that Peterson's manuscript C interpolates verses whidi are 
not found in A, B and i>, and which Peterson himself bdieves 
to be inconsistent with what he considers to have been the 
original text. This suspiuon gains support also from the read¬ 
ings of the South Indian MS of the Suhhdsttdnvh re fe rred to 
by Ramakrishna Kavi whidi gives verses and names not trara- 
able. or ascribed to difidreni authors, in the printed edition of 
the text. 

We may now summarize what we have tried to discuss 
above in this way: — 

(1) Peterson had good reasons to assign the SubliofitSvali 
to a date not earlier than the fifteenth century from the re¬ 
ference in one of the verses to Zain-ul-'AbidIn, and, from the 
probability that some of the posts induded were cMitemporane- 
oui with that prince. 

But Sa^nanda undoubtedly knew this anthology, 
which he dies and quotes frtm. along with the name of the 
confer, 

Sarvananda ^ves the date of his commentary (in which 
this dtadon ocenn) as aj>. 1160. 

(4) There is no reismi (apart from the conftict with the 

* Pzsfwc to A v aKli$m dt r l k aUi, p. 4; PnfsM to OsSarUipt, pp. ii, 
iv, ns MS Wfs of tbs is tbs Xtfcrt tf ibs 

WorUmg tlU Pt ri p ^Uc P«(|r »f the GmC. Ortntaf MSS. 

M*im, dniag 1016-19 (f. 40) doss sd eeotoiB tbs assss sf tbs stai- 
fUir, wd vpmt to bs s dlmat wsffc. 
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accq>led date of the SubhSiii^h) lo doubt or dispute thii 
date given by Sarvinanda of fait own commentiry. 

(5) If we are to accept the limii supplied by SarvSnanda’s 
date, wc must consider all retercnces to or verses of later 
authm or personagei in the anthology as interpolations. 

(6) Sarvananda’s reference in U). 1160 to the 5u5h«i(2va/i 
and its author, and his quotation frtxn it, supply the lower 
limit to its date, and do not justify such a late date for the 
anthology as the fifteenth century assigned by Peterson. 

(7) The quotation in this anthology frmn poets who lived 
about AJ>. IIM nukes it probable that it could not have been 
compiled very far from this dale. 

JMdS. 1927 . 



. SARVANANDA AND VALLAUIADEVA 

In hi* vay intocttii^ artide in BSOS^ v(A v, pc i, pp.. 
27 f. on my in^irtj date of the SubhifitiaUi of VaJlabhadeva 
(JRAS, IKl, pp. 471 f.), fta£. A. B. Keith tvies hii beat to mini* 
mia the inqiomnoe of the panage in Sarrinanda’s commen- 
taty. udiidi not only makes a refenmoe to the Kihnmka Val* 
UMiadeva but actually cites verse no. 726 from his SubhaiiUl- 
twii. ftofessor Keith expresses his hH « ef that the citation is 
“mecdy an interpoiation”; but as this sutement probably 
appear^ too sweejnag, he hastens to add that it is rather '*aD 
incdl^ent addition of some scribe”. This may, indeed, be a. 
facetious ways of solving the problem; but the problem does 
not appear to be to easy, and the question of interpolation ia 
one on whidi it does not help to Ik dogmatic in the absjnioe 
of ddBnite and fairly omclusive evidence. 

Professor Keith’s arguments on this question are far ^rom 
convincing. 1 cannot agree with his view that the passage.^ in 
question is precisely of the kind that can be interp^ted Ivith 
ease, for it is neither irrelevant nts’ haphazard. On this point 
no precise argument is possible except the imprenion one deri¬ 
ves from the context in which the particular passage octjursi 
as well as from gensal sdioliastic practice, whicb (fees not 
preclude citation of an illustration to explain a somewhat un¬ 
usual uoge. Reading the text in question again without any 
decided bias in any direction, I cannot find anything in, it 
udiidi would justify me in bolding that it is an intetpoladop; 
and the onus of proving that it is such lies on those who allege 
it Professor Keith qseaki of '‘the curious mode of durion’'; 
but there is nothing sttraordinary in the dtation of the name 
of dre audior akM^ with the name of the work from which 
the quotadon is made. Nor is it a fact that no parallel can 
bp fiwnd to this procedure in the rest of the Ttkasarvastm, as 
Professor Keith aUeges. It is true that Sarvinanda’s general 
procedure is to dte briefty either the name of the author or 

> lyiWisMfllmiSisnB sf Aaurs with tha of BwiaiaSs,. 

•d. Trifs^iw. Itt4-1T, pi U. p. Uh 
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that of the wctfk, oioet often in s contracted fenn; but such 
citations are also to be found: 

Pt ii. p. 21 : totha hi sthiiya-kclpateruffa iri-pevyokma 
visani-maiijaryith bha^tam—ta jayati, etc. 

' Ft. ii, p. S2 : Ulhi at tOthhitiySth varihalf. 

Or, in ancther^fctfm : 

Pt. i, p. 34 : i(i dhdl u-pdrayane pHr^acandrali. 

Professor Keith alio finds it extraordinary that not merriy the 
name but also the deiatpUon Kahniraka should be emploj-ed 
in the citation; but I fail to sec an'ythii^ unusual in distin¬ 
guishing an author by locality, espedally »hen such s differen¬ 
tiation is useful in marking the Vallahhadeva of the 5u6hd* 
fitivali from the scholiast Vallabhadeva, whom also Sarribianda 
.quotes twice simply as Vallabha with a pointed reference to 
his commentaries on iiSupSia'’ (pt. ii, p. 23} and Jiumira’’ (pi. 
ii, p. 350). It does not hdp critical scholarship to suspect inter¬ 
polation at every step, simply because the particular passage 
may happen to be at vaiiance with accepted opinion 
-with regard to the date of the somewhat dubious text of an 
anthology. He must have indeed been a very “intelligent" 
scribe who could not only find an apt illustration frdm an 
anthology but alio give the name and precihc description of 
its comjdier. 

Professor Keith's nexi argument that Sarvinanda's text in 
general is siupicioiuly corrupt does not appear U.> possess much 
weight. At least, the authenticity of the passage in question 
receives support from the faa that the reference also occurs in¬ 
dependently in the manuscript noticed by Seu^i Saitri in his 
Report (No. 2, p. 26). Professor Keith, however, attempu to 
support his general argument of a faulty text by Teferriug to a 
passage which Sarvananda purports lo quote from Dttrghala 
but which is given entirely differeoily in the DuygkaitHnlti 
of 6arapadeva, which Professor Keith takes to be the work 
cited by Sarvinanda. It is, however, not dear at all that the 
Durghafo^tti of Saraiude%'a was actually meant bv Sarvinanda, 
for neither the full title n« the author’s name appears. It 
would seem, on the other hand, that it is not u case of cMtfu- 
sioii or faulty text-tradition, but of a reference probably-to an¬ 
other unknown or lost work, whidi dealt with durghafa usages 
in the same way as fiaranadeva's work does. Aufrecht notes a 
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Dwgittfs by Rakflti), praumably Miitrcya Rakfiu, wfu^ is 
quNed by Ujjvala^tu in hit <;oiQmenUry on tbe V 9 idi-*Stf*i 
'(ed. Anfrech^ ii. 57; UL 160; iv. 1). This Mi{^xisttion that 
Amrftniada jrefos to a work other than that of fan^adeva 
gains fnrlhtf support from the tact that while dmnadewa's 
•maikt as known from its second verse, was not oonposed dll 
Aj). 117^ Sarvinanda gives the dau of cotoposition of 

his om work as aa 1160. It is not maintained that Sarva- 
nanda’s tott, as it stands, is faultless. We must mak* allowance 
lor misquotations, often made bom memory, usual in com- 
mentariea tor even a careful writer like Maounata sotnedmes 
misquotes; but it cannot be saM, in tbe abtpnce of de&nite 
evidence, that Sarvknanda’t work errs very much in this direc¬ 
tion. Nor can we deduce from suds miiquoutions, even if they 
occur, that the tou-tradiuon is faulty. At any rate, it has not 
been proved yet that such liboty has been taken in the text 
of Saivinanda as would admit the possibility regarding tbe 
panige in question as an interpolation. 

The problem, theteforc, is certainly not as simple as fto- 
fessor Keith would like us to think, and Sirvinanda’s dution 
of V^Uabbadeva cannot be so complacentJy dismissed. Pro¬ 
fessor Keith’s contention really narrows down the qnesdon to 
two main issues which arc in the nature of altonatives, vm (i) 
whether we should regard, as I^ofessor Keith maintains, that 
tbe passage in Sarvinanda, whiefa refers to and quotes 
from Kifm&aka Vdlabhadeva’s SubhSfitSvali is “an in 
telligent addition of sook scribe", car (ii) whether 
die poetical cpioutiona in the 5u5A£sitous/i, which condict vrith 
the date erf Vallabbadeva thus indicated by SarvSnanda’i re¬ 
ference and quotation (assuming tbe passage to be genuine), 
are to be rqarded, as 1 suggested, as later interpolations in a 
wo r k which is admittedly a ccnnpilation or an anthology. It 
is dtficult indeed to haianf^ probabilities, and 1 fully 
admitted the difficulty in my} {wevious article: but it is dear 
no substantial reason Im yet been urged for regarding 
Sarvinanda's passage as an intopolation in the text, and that 
therefore dum is no other afternative than take the SubkS^ 
fititaU u prior in date to Sarvinanda’s commentary in which 
this pomage ocean. Pro fess or Keith ima^n that his views have 
been ihand by other s^olan; but so fer as I know, aitentioa 
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hu never been .dnwn to the ptiiige in question# nor hive dir 
difficulties which this passage has raised ever been cUacuiscri 
It is true chat the acoepunce of my suggestiem would involve 
the assumption of a la^ number of interpedations ol venea 
of presum^y later poets into the present teat of the Suhhlfstd- 
vali; but the Subhifttivali, as 1 have already dmwn# was an 
anthc^ogy in current use (as o{^»osed to the Tlkij gn m nmp 
whose manuscripts even have beemne rare), whose cannot 
be and has not been regarded as possessing an inviolahle sanc¬ 
tity^ and in which it would have been easy to intffpoUte at later 
times verses oi reputed, especially Kashmirian# authors. As I 
have discussed this aspect of die queMion at some length in 
liny previous article on the subject, and as Professor Keith’s 
criticism does not make any* fr^ suggestion <mi this poinc, 1 
refrain from recapitulating my argumenu here. It is somewhat 
surprising, however# to find F^eisor Keith asserting that ’Yea- 
ton suggests that it is more logical to suppose one interpolation 
in the TlkS-saruaSM than many in the Subhi^titfQlV\ It is 
certainly a more simple procedure# but I cannot tee how it ia 
more logical: for it is not good logic to measure the balance 
of probability# always and especially in this particular cgse, by 
ihe mere quantity cd interpt^ationi in the respective teata. To 
a critical inquiry it is immaterial whether the number of inter¬ 
polations in the one text or the other is one or many# so long 
as other facts may be adduced to point to the reasonable pro¬ 
bability of regarding a passage or passages as genuine or inter' 
ptdated. In spite of Professor Keith’s very able# if somewhat 
unwarranted, arguments, nothing definite has yet been ui ged 
to prove that Sarvananda’s passage is in reality an interpolatiots 
into his text; would it not be more logical to suf^xue that the 
passages in the Subhi^tdvab, which mlly confiia widi 
date auggested by Sarvananda'a nfereoce, are later tatoptda- 
tiou, in a work which wat> in the nature of a cuirait antho- 
logical compilation ? 

ProCesaor Keith very pertinently refen to the negative value 
of my luggettion: for the date achieved would hardly be of 
any practical use when the luspidcm of interpolation ii lo- 
aeparable from the text for wfaidi the new date it obtained. I 
must admit that die remit obtained by me hat not been very 
en c o o iaging from the practical point of view; bat at the mmt 
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time it makes dear the necessity of renting mtically the text 
of the SubhSfititmti from ampla- and better manni^ripi- 
material, for it must be admitted that Petencm's materialt Iroe 
not of such a nature as to make his edition the final one. more 
cspedaMy when one considers it in the U^t of the 
inquiry. 


Bsoa V. I*, hi. im. 


II 



BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


The cultural origin and early development of dvUicacion 
in India, a complex dvtliation which today calls itself Hindu, 
preMQt a problem which it at once a most difficult anrf most 
fascinating one. It has engaged sckntific curiosity and investi- 
gallon for over a century, ever since Sir M^liam Jones, in a 
famous address ddivered before the Asiatic Sodety of Bengal in 
1786. had the unerring insist to observe the close connection 
between the principal languages of Europe and the sacred lan¬ 
guages of India and Persia. 

Supposed Aryan Superiority 

But in the earl) stages of the inquiry, when bets were too 
meagre far a proper reconstruaion of lost or obscure origins, 
there was a tenddicy to supplement the paucity of facts by an 
abundance of fancy. In the last century, for instance, most 
scholars, beaded b) Max Muller, formulated the hypothesis of 
a hi^y cultured Aryan race, the prototype the present>da) 
Europeans and Indians, spreading In ancient timet as a great 
civilizing force. It was surmised that the original inhabitants 
of Itidia were dark-skinned barbarians, if not actual savages, 
possessing very little material or intellectual culture. To this 
land of barbarians came a white race of Aryans who, for the 
first lime, brought with them dsiliation with its arts and 
ideals. This civilization was supposed to have been migioally 
of the pastoral, type, simple and idyllic, and noUe in compari¬ 
son with the barbaric s^endour of Egyptian and Bab)4oaian 
cultures. 

Philolt^' had already suggested the linguistic affiuity 
these civilizii^ Aryans with the peojdes of Euzope;’ and the 
sciences of comparative mythedogy uid comparative rd'^n, 
even in their infamey, could disevn striking agreements in the 
thon^t-world of the Indo-Aryans with that of the peoples of 
Greece and Italy and of the Germanic, Celtic, end Slgv lands. 
Their oripnal home was unknown, but a very central place 
was found in Central Asia, a land of romantic mystery. The 
aborigipal peoples of India were supposed to have submitted 
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after a tek£ but unavailing reiutalice to the tuperiOT Aryan*- 
who, at a nutter of coune, aryanued India by imposing dieir 
rule axtd their dvUicatioa on the uncultured dark races. It 
was thus presumed that all that was great and good and 
charactaiitic in Indian culture was evolved by the dtiliaed 
Aryans { and tvhatever was dark and d^rading and non-essen¬ 
tial was supposed to have been the contribution of the suppress¬ 
ed noa-Ajyia mentality. 

Such was the picture of the origin and foundktion at 
Indian culture drawn by arholaik, mostly European, in Uie last 
century; and it found its way into s^ool and college text¬ 
books to become almost canonical. The early \'edic records 
were at that time the main, if not the only, source of infonna- 
ciem, and they wily confinned this pro-Aiyan bias. The ex¬ 
ample of the present-day Europeans, spreading through a rest¬ 
less urge as a superior race into the land of darker races and 
imposing thkir culture on them, naturally tempted and colour¬ 
ed this hypothesis of a superior and civilizing Aryan people 
in {vehistork India. As, on the one hand, it Battered the 
European sense of superiority and wu readily accepted in 
Europe, so, on the other hand, the higher and educated, claaes 
in India, who hod absorbed the European mentality from their 
European studies, found no difficulty in subscribing to it, inas¬ 
much as the theory gave them, as the unquestioned descendants 
of the Aryan conquerors, a sense of glorious origin, as well as 
the secret satisfaction of a dose relationship with their En^iih 
mien. 

This mental attitude was fostered, no doubt, by various 
cauiei. Nothing, or next to nothing, was yet known of the 
history of the andent world. Anyriology and Egyptology were 
just teling their first steps haltingly. Evidences from archaeo¬ 
logy, both historic and prdiistoric, in India and Penia, as wdl 
-su in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor and the Aegeu area, 
were just beginning to be gathered. The ^cts and principles 
<iC eomparadve pbiltAogy and comparative mythology srere onl^ 
VgtTiM't ig to be vaguely graip^. Ihere was no other aho^ 
uarive^ therefore, but to fril back upon adiat was our only 
so ur ce of infprmation, via. foe oooparatiydy late Brahmanical 
lileratnre as found in foe Vedic records. In addition to all 
this, dMR wu fai India on abaence of sodal assimilation oC 
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ilie higher cLumi wi(h the mmci, ptrtly emphuiied by the 
fully defined Brahnunicti Dotiom of f and further aggrtvtt* 
ed by the diiintegratiog force of European ideal, whidi fared 
in the newly educated Indiani a loae of niperiority to, and 
aloa&Mii bWi tlie lower and uneducated gmipa. So^ the 
theory of dviliaed and dvilixiog Arpm, coming with a mtmffi 
of culture to the dark racei, became fully eitabUihed; and it 
wai cotuidered rank heresy to question the aupoiority of the 
Aryini in any walk of life. 

The Indo-Bvropeem 

But hard facu in India itself seemed to agree very badly 
with ^thii complacent reconitnictioG. Contradi^onft of men¬ 
tality ^ language and culure, whidi are present even now in 
India and had been prese n t throii^iout tht ago, and of which 
the Hindu synthesis had in many gmo made a badly patefaed- 
up job, bro^ht in complicatioos. The moat important bet 
was tbfe p re s ence of the great Drtvtdian languages in the South 
und of the Kol*Muodi jAustiic) languages in many parts of 
northon India, along widi distinct types of culture which 
ifaeie linguistic groups indicated^ One eordt^ng Aryan piU 
no doubt, covmd up these dimsiiiei of ^ture; but the 
diferenees between the old Aryan world and the old DnvUau 
world sharpened thenudvee into an odtlhse when facts of 
Dravidian literature and antiquity begin to be contnited with 
those of the early Aryans. Now linguistic pilaeoAlologiGU« 
ethndogkal, and anthropological rciearchci into *be iultures 
of ancient peoflm vdio n^ the Ind^EtBOpean i p a e efa, tin the 
Vedic Aryans, the Aveitic Iranians, the Ho m eric Graaks^ Ae 
Latin iiees, tbe Old Slavs, the em4y Critic the Tcnconk, asri 
the Scamdlnavian races coupled with archacologicri SaU hi 
North and Central Emofo, in tbe A^fem mn, in Asia Ifinac 
in Fenta, and in bdia havu very mrioo sl y as^riW ihe thesis 
of Indo-Europein antiquity imd supas oe l ty in cricve by em ab 
iishing the comparatively recent and <r^ thMCttr of die 
IndoBuropeui msfjei^ irfikh was te briow that ef 
like the Egyptiui and AmyikiBjbyleQleas, who wme already 
pewicsied of a moch oMe dvflhatioa ef an advanoed type 
EchnologkaUy. it h doubtful If Ae IndoBumpiani w«v tAf 
one people even at the time when they HA not aapmtc bur 
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linguiftkally they iprobably were lo. They ipoke a fine lan¬ 
guage which, a« we know, became Sanikrit in India. Greek in 
Greece, and Latin, Teutonic, and other langu^ei in other 
landi of Europe and Alia. 

Their religion, a* MeiUet haa tried to reconitruct it ^ lin- 
guiftic tCKarchei, wag a very {nimidve and simple affair, but 
it had some fine and nouUe (eacurea in it. It consisted chiefly 
in the wordtip of a sky-ftther and of the sun, fire, and otha 
beneficent spirits of nature, through the pouring of holy libea- 
tions. We have no indication as yet of elaborate mythedogy, or 
mystery, or ritual, or priesthood. These primitive Indo-Euro* 
peani did not of theif own initiative make any great advance in 
intellectual or material culture, but they were a very receptive 
people who could imbibe and assimilate ideas from odiers. 
Thus, culturally they were a backward race when they came in 
touch with the peoples of the Aegean area, Asia Minor, and 
MIesopotain ia, and from these latter they appear to have learnt 
a great many essentials of pregreas. The most nouble achieve¬ 
ment of then own in culture was diat they were probably the 
fint to tame the horse. 

Their origioal haMtat is still' a matter of controveny, but 
the CSmtral Asian hypothesis is well-ni^ gone. It is most 
probuUe dtat they lived originally somewhere in Central or 
Eastern Europe: and before they broke up and spread, th^ 
had just come into the Bronze Age of culture at about the 
middle of the third mUlenninm B.C They began to pour down 
as a force destructive to culture into the rich and hi^y dviliz* 
ed hinds of the South, into Greec e and the Aegean area, and 
into northern Mesopotamia. Tribes or groups of thfem settled 
in regions south of the Caucasus, in the Zagros mountains, as a 
s trong ^ oegantaed and growing body ai pet^e with horse* 
bree din g as one of tbor trades. Some groups of them, like the 
Idmida, the Mitanni and the Haiti, seem to have carved oot 
U^^doDS lor tb enis e iws in theM regions alieady in the second 
mfflenniinn BG. Aryan names of Mtanni dildh and their 
gads ta die Bogfaai Koi records show that the Indo-Iranian 
mndifinrinn of the Indo-European peofde bad already taken 
pinee in nortfasn Mesopotamia: for these Mitanni cfaieb 
aggaw'ae wonhlpfing Miira. Vam^a, Indra. and the Nfitatyas: 
ae twBiag name Hke Artatama, Tusmtta, and Suttama ; and aa 
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■peaking the liido-baniaii phaie of ihe language, in wliich Aryan 
words like ten, peAta. satta, and nov are found. The 
Tell-el-Aniama tablets of about Uie some time mention princes 
with Aryan names like Biridaswa (fiftiadafva). Suwardata 
(SSryadatta). Yasdata (Yasdita), and Artamanya. Even the 
Kasdtes of Babylon, ruling for several centuries from 1800 &.C. 
onwards, had borrowed some of their gods from the Ar)sns,. 
even if they themselves were not Aryans, e.g., Suzias, the sun- 
god : hfanittas, the wind-gods; Bugas (Vedic Bhaga); Simalia. 
(Himalaya), the Queen of Snowy Mounuins; and Da^ (Daksa), 
a star-god. 

It is dear, therefore, that the Indo-Europeans were pene¬ 
trating and establiihing themselves in the r^ons of northern 
Mesopotamia at about 2000 B.C., generally peacefully as horse- 
dealers and tillers of the umI, but, when occasion demanded, 
also violently as fighters. Here they gradually evolved the 
diaracteristic Indo-Iranian culture in its earliest form, before 
the Indian Aryans separated from the Iranian- The compara¬ 
tively simple Indo-European religion soon a kind of 

proto-Vedic religion with its ennplex group of notions, possib¬ 
ly through contact with the peoples of Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, who pooessed much oldo and more organised religi¬ 
ous systems. New gods were borrowed, and periiaps hoe they 
had the rudimentary idea of Indra as a fighter and slayer trf 
primeval sepents and dragoiu, much like the Babylonian Mar- 
duk. The demcHu^try of Babylon with its malignant serpoiu 
came to be known arid vaguely bdieved in, and their Baby- 
iMiian names are preserved in the Athartm-Veda: The Ind^ 
Iranians seem to have imbibed alao from their net|^bouts the 
ides of a hierarchy of gods and a idrocd of prieMs. Of arts 
and aafts the simple Itado-Europesru posiaied litUe; Aey 
must have, in this new envirooznent, been iiii[n ni il by the 
pomp and ^endoor of die dties and courts of A«yrU aad 
Bab^onia; and there is erideuce diow that some of the 

m at ^ al mil STliilii ... ihi ii llfi mini liSm liii ii iliiiiiglj In 

fluenoed by those of the Assyrio-Babylanians. 

Thu^ vdien Use IndoAryans came to India, Mip 
E urepeui eleinentt in their life and character imwt have baen 
ptatly Biodified and devdoped throogh contact vndi dae pen* 

in vdxNe lands they aojounied m aotua. The' dapee 
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of dviliation lesufied to by ihe ^-Veda is thus expUcaUe 
Tliey came to India with a composite culture which must have 
absorbed a great deal of the existing Westem Asiatic civiliA* 
tioiL The lodo-Aryan populace similarly perhaps was alio a 
t^om pl eK body, in whidi tl^ original XndO'European ethnic 
element, even if it is supposed to have been homogenous, had 
mingled more or leas with Asianic, Caucasian, Assyrian, Ela¬ 
mite and Iranian native elements. 

The ddest document chat we possets of the indo-Aryans ii» 
as we all know, the Rg^Veda. In ipite of its being preserved in 
In d i a, it had for a long time been taken at a document of the 
primitive, undhided, and common Indo-European speech and 
culture, but this view hat now been abandoned. There are 
reasons to suppose that it is esicotially an Indian document, 
thoii|^ it p os se s ses importance for the historical study of the 
Indo-European culture as a whole. A great many of its hymns 
and i d e as might have taken shape in Inn in the lndo*Iranian 
stage of speech and culture, which is equally proto-Vcdic 
(nt>toAvetcaQ. It was possibly redacted in India, but muds 
id it might have been brought as a national or tribal heritage, 
perhaps m odifi e d later in the Indo-Aryan stage and supjdement- 
ed by a large mass of newer and later hymns and idm deve¬ 
loped under a new miVeu in India, the whede forming into a 
well-arranged corpus in this ancient document. 

Soog<ra£t must have been practised by Indo^Iranians be¬ 
fore their differentiation into IndJans and Iranians, and the 
Vedas themselves mention old hymns composed by the fore¬ 
fathers of the rsis, the fitvidf. Close agreement of metre, lan¬ 
guage and ideas in both the and the point to a 

commoD type as the loorce, but the Indian otdouring in the 
ftg-FMa is strung and immistakable. At any rate, the opinkut 
b padisally gaining ground that the age of the ^Veda is not 
Che duncseristk Hindu age as we know it today; that b, what 
b known today as Hindu culture had not yet been fully charac- 
ccriaad in thb* lodo-Aryao document 

Syntkeais of adtimt: The Eol-MmdSs 

la India, the Aryaot came in contaa with two important 
typm oi peopte, the Dnvidiani and the Kol-Mu^ddi, a» wdl aa 
the TihcaoQiiiiem whom we maf daimia* for the pacaantr 
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as they came into the held at a much lata dale, when the 
Hindu culture had been fully characterized and atabluhed. 
The commingling of these three peoples, the Aiya, Ikavida, 
and Kol, has resulted in a most ranarlUble ^thesis of culture, 
viz. the Hindu culture as it is known today. The inte rmin g i i n g 
had been so dose and oxnplez that it is dificult today to 
disentang^ clearly the lines of develt^ment; but it is becom¬ 
ing more and more a(q>arent that the Aryans were not single- 
handed in buildup up the culture of India, and that the 
deepa substratum of this culture is to be found in the Kol 
and Dravidian contributions, which have been no lest great. 

The Kolf are now confined roughly to West Bengal, Chota 
Nagpur, the north-east of Madras State, and Madhya Pradesh; 
but on linguistic, ethnic and otha grounds, it has been sur¬ 
mised that they were in India even befoe the Dravidians, and 
at one time overran the whole of the Gangetic plain from 
western Himalaya to Bengal in the east, in which last place 
they were contiguous to their kinsmen, the Mons, the Khemrs, 
and otha peoples who at one time occupied the vdtole of Indo¬ 
china. The language which they speak is distina from Indo- 
European. and belongs to a linguistic family to wbidi the 
name AuMric or Anstro-Asiatic has been given Peta Sdimidt. 
This family of languages extends from IndoChrna and the 
Malay Peninsula to the far-off islands of Indonaia, Melanesia, 
and Polynesia, and even to Ma da gasc ar off the aoutlKumm 
coast oi Africa. It prcKots also a distinct type of civiUsation. It 
seems, howeva, that the Kols in India neva evolved aoy really 
great culture. As represented by dieir prtmnt-day desoxidanti, 
the Sa utal* , Hos, Mondarii and others, their cnlture hM always 
been of a primitive type. Most ai them, thoefore, had beffl 
gradually absabed into the Hindu fold, and adopted the 
Aryan speedt; but in the course of this absorption, tiiey must 
have contributed a great deal of tbor own eultiire, even if their 
coatribntimts are mostly mlnnerged in dse Inga and more 
powofnl Aryan or Dravidian forces. Even where Aey pre¬ 
served a more or lesa complete iadiation from the cnncnts id 
Hindu dvflization, it must have been almost hiycadbfa for 
iio( to h: ptoCotmdIy ioflaeiiori by ^ iiteiiiti M e influx 
of Hindu' notiani They are thus no longa purely Kol or 
Auatric 
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It is neceHary. however, even if it is difficult, u> separate 
and restore the Kol or Austiic elements; and this can be dime 
partly by a study of the foesent-day Kol people, and partly also 
by help derived from a study of their kinsmen from Indo- 
Chinese and Indooeuan sources. When we have some genaral 
idea of the real character of Austro-Asiatic thought and ^ture, 
we shall be in a position to trace it in ancient and medieval 
Hindu tbou^t. The brilliant but pioneer studies of Przyluski. 
Jules Bloch, and Sylvain Ldvi have made it clear that a large 
element of the ao<alled dsfi or non-Aryan vocabulary of Sans¬ 
krit is probably of K<d origin. The fact that common Sanikiii 
weeds like lumbala, limh&la, iengaia, hiiga, iarkarS. muku^a, 
tnafUra, kadefe, laguda or iekti/a^ kSrpba, and bana are derived 
fnni Kol toiq;ues shows that in certain important aspects of 
Indian life and culture, there is a substratum of Kol influence. 
Some custtmu and ways of life current among |»iinitive Indo- 
nesians, who are the kinstoeu of the Kds. have their counter¬ 
parts in those of ancient and modern Indians Kol myths and 
l^ndi have been Hinduiaed in Hindu mytbologv, for the 
legends and traditions of a country never die. But thorough 
investigation into this question has not yet been mAtle. 

The Dravidtans 

The Dravidians, however, were on a higher cultural level 
than the Kols; and it is they, more than any otha people in 
India, who have ctmtributcd important elements in the syn¬ 
thesis of Indian culture. We have seen that the Kols are a' 
pet^de of a definite language- and culture-type, which has its 
affinity outside Ibdia, in Indo-Cbiua, in Melanesia, and in 
POlyD^a. The Indo-Aiyans are alto well known in their 
affinities; and if their original borne is proUeniatic, their con- 
nectkms wida ocher known peoples of ancient times render the 
proUem less of a pnrde. But the Dravidians arc a mystery 
people the worid I Actempu have been made to affiliate 
then radally with the Abyisinians and linguistically with the 
CcbUc races; wch h the wide range followed in the chcnce of 
tiieir From cultural evidence, again, it hat been sup¬ 

posed that they were originally a Mediterranean pet^e, and 
were posittily allied to the indent Cretans and Lyciani. But 
we cannot yet be definite; and. in reality, we must cotdess our 
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ignorance as to when and how they oine to India, if tfiey it 
all came from outside. The 03sa*Diiyui mehtiooed io the 
Rf^Veda arc usually assumed to have been the aboriginil 
peoples of Gandhara and the Punjab^ but these need not be 
the only people so characterized Scholars have sought to 
equate these words with Saha Dahyu o| Old PecBiUt 
while it has been pointed out that Dahai was actually a tribe 
luehiioned by later Petsiaiis and Greeks as living to the 
South-east ot the Caspian Sea. It is profaaUe Che 

^•Vedic Dasa-Daiyus were the Oravidian^^^eakiog Mali- 
ioranean races. Tbt often refers to the iwfas 

(Oat-nosed), krsnatvac (dark-skinned), mf4hrmflc (of hostile 
speech). Junedeva (phallus warshipping) I>ksa-Dasyus who from 
their cities and forts (put) resiu^ the Aryans. We may^con* 
jecture that the existence of these peoples in southern I^jab 
and Sind may have prevented Aryan movement southwwd 
along the course oi the Indus, and directed it eastward Co cbe 
Gaugetic plains. Whatever may have been the reason ol Aryan 
expansion towards the east, Sind was pre-eminently a land of 
Dasa-Dasyuj, and so an impure country to whidi entry is far- 
bidden by the latex Baudhiyana Dharma^^tn. 

Their cotiOibuUcn to Indian adture 

Thus it seems probable that the\' were living in India 
before the coming of the Indian Aryans. Although southern 
India is now their stronghold, there is ample evidence, linguis¬ 
tic and otherwise, to show that at one time they extended 
irons Baluchistan to Bengal. Ample evidence of ait indepeo- 
dent Dravidian culture in ancient India is now found, and ita 
pTCKnce is a direct challenge to the thesis that Hindu culture 
is the work of the Indo-Aryans alone. It is not possible here 
to enter into details, but one or two facts whi^ will make 
Uie perint cleaj may be referred to. Philologists of Dravidiaji 
and Indo-Aryan Ut^uage ha%e demonstrated how the Aryan 
speech has been profoundly induenced, since the Vedk ti mei » 
Dravidian languages in phonetics, in vocabulary, in syittaXr 
and in the' general modificatioo of grammatical fenOb 
Dravidian influences on other aspects of culture have also been 
gradually recognized, and arc now becoming a matter of such 
gmeral acceptance among sdiolxrs that it is not neceisaiy hoc 
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to dilate upon it. Perhaps in ihis matter, especially r^acdiag 
religious notiocu. it is difficult to ascertain what the Aryans 
absorbed from the Dravidians and what they iook from ^ti 
nci^boura and kinsmen outside India. The problem is fur¬ 
ther complicated by the extreme likelihood of the Dravhlian 
and Kol worlds of culture having been tnextricaUy inter- 
mir^led. in the Ganges valley especially, before the coming of 
the Aryans. At the same time, it is becoming clear that a great 
deal of the fundamental bases of Hindu thought and Hindu 
rdigjous noljons. including myths and legends, on the one 
hand, and ritual, on the other, are not Ai^an in their origin, 
but probably Dravidian. or Dravidian and Koi mixedL 

We find, for instance, that most of the common notions 
tliat dominate the Hindu thought-world today are absent in 
the Pig-Vede. Old Aryan ideas and instituiioiu which we 
find in the Vedas give place to something new and different in 
the course of time. Some of these are undoubtedly the result 
of natural or logical development, but there are others which 
are inexplicable except by* a study of Dravidian or other 
non-Aryan notions in andent and medieval India. One 
most striking iniuoce is the modification of the' ^-Vedic 
idea of worship, which originally consisted of horns or 
the ritual of te-saoifice, a form which is certainly Indo- 
Iranian and most likely Indo-European. The characteristic 
Hindu form of worship today is the idea and ritualism 

of which are entirely different from those ol homa, which has 
in later times taken a secondary place, being confined now to. 
those castes who claim descent from the Arsans. The homa con¬ 
sisted in an invocation of the anthropomuridtic gods to receive 
through the fire the offering of butter, ^es. flesh and spiritu¬ 
ous drink, with the idea of receiving sonic benefits in return 
for the oSerir^. But in pu/d. which is the ordinary Hindu 
ritual today, there is offering of water, flowers, leaves, fruits, 
gihim, incense and perfume, often accompanied by music and 
dancing. The offing is made to the deity, whose living |»e- 
lencc is presumed in the consecrated image before the wor¬ 
shipper* . there being always a sense of intimate and intense 
personal dtvotion or bhakti, and no( merely that dC VetUc 
Jradd/m or bdief. 

The Vcdic homa or ysjfla has,thus been gradually rcplic-* 
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ed in Indian religxoiu histary by the pUji, which lahes a larger 
and more chatacteritcic plalae. It hat been maintained that 
the pujS in all probability wai a nw-Aryan^ poiribly, 
Dravidian, ritnal. with Kot influence alto in it At least in its 
origin it it not Aryan and it not Cound among early Indo- 
£iir(^>eant outtide India. The word puji itaeU u probably 
alio non'Aryan in (wigin, at it bat no cognate in IndO'£ur(^>ean 
languageik at the word homa hat In the tame «^y, pballui 
worship it probaUy originally non-Aryan; and the word 
UAga ittdf hiu been shown to be (rf Ko! origin. Animal ailts» 
like sopent^worship (which was also Babylonian), monkey- 
wOTShip and oow-wocihip, have undoubt^y developed in 
Aidia throii{^ Dravidian-Kol influence; for even if anthro¬ 
pomorphism is a charactaistic of Vedic religion, we have no 
trace of zoo-morphism among the early Indo-Europeans. 

Besides the above peoples or ethno-linguistic groups, there 
is evidence of the presence on the coastlines of India (in South 
Baluchistan, South India, and in the Andamans) of a Negrito 
people, who were probably the original inhabitants of India and 
wbo were probably either killed off or absorbed by the Kolt 
and the Dravidians. On these points little can be said here, 
and much of the sulqea is still a matter of speculation and 
research. 

Corro&orab'on from Archaeologf 

What has been said above on tbe basis of ethoic and lin¬ 
guistic evidences is ala> corroborated by ardiaecdogy. We 
have also received from different parts of India the usual pre¬ 
historic objects in plenty, the pelaetflithic and neolithic UBfde* 
menu, ou^ pottery, beads, cave paintings, crcnaleA^ and 
dolmens, as well as indications of burial cuitnns from pre¬ 
historic burial sites. Snww c o pper implemenu and ornaments 
have also been found. All these, which have been collected 
anrf catalogued in various museums, reveal that India like 
other countries, passed through Palaeolithic and Necditbic Age, 
and that there was al fA an Age of copper im^ments. We do 
not know yet to what people we are to ascribe these primitive 
Stone and Copper Age weapons. It has been nimtised that 
the Old Stone Age weapons belong to the eddest people of 
India, the Negrito, now mostlv extinct cr absorbed; and that 
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the New Stone Age weapom belong to the ancestors o{ tbe 
Kola, while the Copps Age implements can be asoibed et^ually 
to the early Ko(i and the early Dravidians. 

The BfOnts Age 

For a lopg time, there was no evidence to prove a Sronie 
Age in India ; and the Iron Age was ^*«"‘*t*»* to have loUowed 
the Copper Age. Bronae articles have now been found in differ¬ 
ent parts oE India; and the most imporunt find was at 
Adittannailur in Tirondveli Distrkt in tbe extreme South. 

4 

The culture^ype presented by these finds, as also the burial 
customs diicorared in tbe tombs thov, ha%* curiously, their 
couiuerpaits in the old ttxnbs and finds at Crete, Cyprus, 
Anatoli and to some extent at Cchareh near Bab)1on. 
Afinity with Crete and Cyprus seems, to be greater in the 
ouuchiog position of the dead body in the laroopbagi, and in 
the finds of gold masks and headbands. Tbe tombs of Adittan- 
nallur are in the Ora^idian country: and by measuFement and 
odier tests, the Adittannailur sknll have bm found to agree 
with the typical Tamil ikuU. Tbe presumption naturally has 
been that ^ Bronae and Iron Age culture of Adittannailur 
waa that of early Dravidiana in South Indiaand an attempt 
haa be en t n^e on these cultural evidences to seek their affinity 
with the Oetans and L^'dans, on the one band, and with the 
Siim>r;«n» on the other, as has been already suted. 

Harvppo end Mohenfo-dero 

A number of discoveries have been made in the ex«va- 
dou at Haiappa (1920-24) in Montgomery District in the 
Punjab and at Mohenjodaro (1922-29) in Larkana Distritf 
in Sind, which bid fair to reveal a new diapter of prdustorie 
having a bearing oo subsequent culture-history, and 
vrtiidi still awrits investigation. These two cultnrei, 
and at Ifcbenjodaro. indicate an area of civiliauon which 
from Sind far up into the Punjab; and tboi^ ^ 
two sites are 400 miles apart, the>- seem to be linked up with 
oAer. and the discovaies in many points agree wi* those 
of AdUtannaUur. Through Sir John ManhaU’i monumttiJd 

the characMriitki of this eariv Indus vaUey dvai- 
atfon hare become sufficiently widely known -to make U un- 
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neceiiary for lu lo do xnoit than briefly mention it it to- 
praenu a civilization whidi waa chiefly of chalcolithic timn, 
but many strata have been revealed probably dating farther 
back. It is, however, certainly not Aryan, and goes back to a 
period which is pnd>ably prior to the advent of Aryus in Xbdia. 

The discoveries show a highly advanced dvilizadon with 
a complicated town-life and dewlc^wd ideas of art The 
comparatively bi^ sundard of domestic oomfbri attained is 
proved by the sedidity and internal arrangement of the houses 
built with burnt bricks and provided with baths, hypocausta, 
and elaborate draim, and by the lay-out di the pat^ stieeu 
and other similar evidence. Metal-craft, as shown by plenti¬ 
ful bronK and copper objects and gold jewellery, was fully 
developed The skill displayed in t^ very large number cd 
engraved seals conuining hgures of animals and undedtdier' 
able inscriptions, as well as in some figures of tume, tCRa- 
cotta and bronm, indicates the rise of the true glyptic art The 
.use of stone implements still survived to a limited extent. 
Painted pottery, mcMtly showii^ geometrical designs in bladt 
on red ground, is common and uniform in type throii^umt 
all strata, while polychrtmie ware appears in a later layer. 
Numerous figures of a moiher-goddew, representations of a 
god with emblems like those of 4iva, of sacred hulls, and of 
objects pcculi.'tr to the $aiva cults are interesting indications of 
some fiirniN of worship corresponding to later $akti and feiva 
cults. The im'age of a yogm found at MohciijtHlaio may in¬ 
dicate that we owe yoga, as a mode of coniemplatioo, to the 
non-Aryan authors of the Indus civilization. Wide prevalence 
of ebarms and amulets in modem Hindu society may be, 
to a laige extent, a heritage coming down Aom the people of 
Mohenjo^ro, where a large numte of teals found seem to 
have been used for similar purposes. 

As regards the di^xnal the dead, the evidence is as yet 
too meagre. Examples of post-txemadon burials in dneziry 
urns, as well as firacdonal burials after exposure nf dead bodies 
to beasts and birds, have been found; tat no regtdar burial 
ground has been ^scovered to prove the prevailing pnake. 
Examination of the comparattvfly few tluills found eceau to 
point to four distinct ethnic tvpet hanng been represuited in 
the population of the town. 
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Attentioa hat been drawn to the striking similarity of 
aone of them objects ctf art with those that have been found 
at Nil in Balnrhistan, at Anau near Merv to the north-east of 
fenta auavated tome time ago by the American, Pumpelly, 
'and also at Ham in weston Persia.' Only some yean ago. Sir 
AmN Stein tpiAe of the discovery of the remains irf a similar 
ciUune in the Zhob valley in Baluchistan, where a large num¬ 
ber of cnthcD vessels, flint blades, arrowheads, alabaster cups, 
bone lavements, and copper and bronie objects have been 
imuid. A dose relatkm to the culture of Mobenjodaro it 
afteifed to by terra-cotta hgures of a mother-goddess, humped 
ban% and large burnt bricks used for a carmilly constructed 
drain. 

Rom these indications, it appean that this was a culture 
adikb sjecad fram India to westmi Persia; and its direct con- 
aectiaB with die culture of andent Sumer has been presumed. 
Thromb die discovery at Susa and at two Mesopotamian sites 
of some seals engraved with the cbaractos ol the as-yet-un- 
decipbered Indus valley soipt, it is very probable that the 
MbbOnjodaiD leouuns date approximately from the third mil- 
leninra B.G. The maken of ^is remarkable dvilization were 
de fea ted by the Aryans who ftmnd them to retreat towards 
the south and south-east, where remains of similar dvilitations 
are being encavated. The question naturally arises : Who 
were Che people amoi^ whom this type of culture existed ? 
No psedse answer can yet be given. A connectitm with 
the tfeditMiinean pei^ile, the Cretans and others has been 
sqggestfld, while Assyrio-BabyloniaD sdiolars have pointed out 
nCnity with similar antiquities from Susa and Babylon dating 
from psfoSemitic Siimwian times., It hat also been suggested 
dmt dm Hecaf^ and Mohenjo-daro remains should be con- 
ncctad with tlm origina] Dravidians. The problems presented 
by tee fisamrie. have not ^et been thoroughly investigated, 
bid (be gneition has been raised as to whether and bow* far 
Owte Mtei, Sumerian, Elainite, and Dravidian are connect¬ 
ed. A seladnu to these cognate problems would in future 
bring n a truer knowledge of ancient race and nilture-movc- 
mera afrkb are at the basis of Indian dvillmtion. And it 
win wia for us from oblivion another diaptcr in the histon* 
of fauman cultnri endeavour. 
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Co»ciwion 

Thus, we see that the foundationi erf Indian oilture axe 
compitix and its beginninp obicure. la developnteut hai not 
been homogeneous, but polygenous. It is based on eady 
Dravidian and Kol cultures with certain other elcnentt ov- 
viving from still earlier peoples, and with clcmcna 

Inought in by the Indo-Aryans. The Aryan dviliatiOQ was 
not purely Indo-European when it came to India; there were 
ctmsideraUe Asianic. Mesopotamian, and other extn-Ibdian. 
elements in it. The Kol-Dravidian elemepts, whkh probably 
formed a deeper basis of Indian culture than the Aryan, may 
have in their turn had affinities with some of these extraJndian 
elements. The great importance of the Aryan element lice in 
the fact that it succeeded in giving Indian oilture iu form and 
unity, iu discipline and order, but it is alio hi^y probaUe 
that the pre-Aryan Kol-Dravidian element forms itt deeper 
substratum. 


Awee Unit, Jovmnf x, 19M. 
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Of jieat women in Vedic Utennire our information is un¬ 
fortunately scanty and unoenata. Although to m e women 
appear m have bm heroic enough to take part in big hghts, 
they have had no place in political life; the Maitraytgi SamhitM 
(4.7A) eapre»ly says that men go to the auembly. and not 
women. In the time of the Upanifads we have evidence that 
some women shared in the intellectual interests o( the day, at 
» eaemplibed by Yfjfiavalkya's two wives, one of whom was 
intereRed in his philosophical diictission, the other noL As 
scholars or teachers some other women are meotiooed, such as 
Gir^. who tried to -embarrass ^en the great Yajdavaliya by 
her aearching questions. But these instances probably form 
exceptions ntha than the rule; for from the time of the 
Btihma^as we find distanct traces of the lowering oi the pou- 
tioD of women. No doubt, the wife was a regular participator 
in the saoifidal offerings of her husband: but ba right of 
independently offering oblation appears to have been lesiria* 
ed in later times. She was given an honoured place indeed 
as mistreM in her husband's home, but she was still subservient 
to his will: and in the Satapatha Bralfmana (1. 9. 2. 12; 
10. 5. E ^ we have a reference to the rule that the wife should 
ufce her food, not with but after the husband. Althou^ 
the XMtyiyana (1. 1. 7) remaiiLs that the Sruti 

'does not discriminate between man and woman/ tlus Brih- 
ma^a (4. 4. 2. IS) dedares that 'wmnen own nritber ibem- 
selva nor an inheritance.' The marriage tie was indeed 
not U^tl)’ regarded, but polygamy was freely allowed, and 
the obligation of chastity was laid on the weaker sex 
Alt this makes it doubtful whether the decidedly 
high ktad of tenilylife, evinced by the implied equality of 
Attnff •• ^ coontopart of Pati (busbaniQ, was always 

actodly fidfilled; but tfaoe b evidence to show that the 
iNaaen's own sphere continued to be the. bMne, where her 
aiiAority was sddom disputed (Tastl. Soih. 6. 2. 1. It Ssta. 

Br. 8. 1 1. 10). 

B«t in die dme of the Rg-Veda women appear to have 
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enjoyed greater freedom and equality. We heat oi icvuil 
women-ieen iAom hymoa are laid to haec been ptietwd in 
Ibis earlier record d Indo-Aryao culture. Ancieat wake on 
^•Vedie literature like the Br/md^devoU o£ iaunaka and the 
ievcral Anukranai^, all of which mutt have-bean cnmpoifrt 
lome time before the Chriuian era, reooed the fiadW 
their authonhip^ and aioibe to them toaediDca tingle met 
and aometimei groupi of them running into whole hymsa. 
The validity of the ascriptioo bat tometimet been doubt^ by 
modem ichoUrti with the tuggetiion that theie byouia were 
later cooipotitioni baied <ni traditional mythi and l^ndt; but 
nothing convincing hai been tddneed in ttipport of tbit 
luggeicion. 

in tht Rpytda 

We have a Uit of iwenty<teven womcn-tem, called Brahma- 
vidinft. in the Rg^dn, Of them tome, like Aditi, Jwhlk 
Indr&tir, Sarami, UrvafT. Ritr) and SOi)^ mo be 
divine or temi'divine beingi of a mytbologiml 
while tome, like McdhL OaljM and Sraddhi. are ob- 
viout penoiufications of abitract idea s. Leaving th en aside, 
we have only nine or ten BrahfDa«vidiDli who can be 
as real human beings respoiuible for the venes amjg^ lo 
them. They 'are Vifvivara, ApXU, Chofi, GodhL wife 
Vasukn, NStm of Agaityi, Lo^mudrtu tttmG and BonfL 

To this diou|d be added the name of ViCp bat it has been drab^ 
whether she was a real womaneeer. The term Bnhmi^Tidnil 
in this connection need not be taken in a deqpcr philoaophfeal 
sense. The venes themselves chow that the womuiioen do 
not claim any bitter knowledge of Brahman as it was wndm* 
stood in' laia times, but they only praise the varioos dehks 
they worship and yeak only cf th^ own joys and mows of 
life. The term Brahman, dt a e f orc, dioaU be taka heft jwo- 
perly in Che eslter VeiUc seme of prayo or devoiioB 

ric : The amst remarkable hymn aaoibed to whkh 
ocean in the tenth Ma^^ala of the Kg*Veda (10* II 
today as the DevMkta. It is eapioyad in ih 
wofibip of the (goddew) Dcf^ far the dfta iimihinwii olte 
codAws this Rg-Vedk eeeapoaitta as the bcife ix WRa 

iirvntfan Bat the aceoMt iBFea a the suhiidim Vodk liter* 
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atare it differeDL There the hymn u sakl lo have been 
uttmd by Vic, daughter oC the lage Ajnbhpjia (V&gambhnl)* 
Bat tiiwe the woman-teer ia chit hynta obncdves. in 4 pan- 
ikdttic mood, her unity with the universe at the source and 
regulatu^ ^^it of all things, it has been presumed that the 
name Vic (Word) it merely meuphorical, and that there never 
eaitted any real woman-teer of that name. Hcncc it became 
poMible, in later times, to identify the seer Vic with Vic Sara- 
evatl, die goddess of speech, or with the abstract Sabda-Brah- 
tnan (Logos), or even widi Sakti as the principle of primeval 
Energy, and to ebborate on this basis various tn)'stical inter- 
preta^ODs of the hymn. But the older evidenre of ^'edic liter¬ 
ature itself goes against this presumption, and very deajly 
regards this hymn to be the composition of :t particular woman- 
seer, whose lofty inpiraiiou has. thus, given it a high pbee in 
the history of Indian tboiighi. In her imp:issioned utterance 
«he tdls us; 

1 walk with the Rudras and the Vasus. 

1, srith (he Adityas and Ail-the-gods; 

1 bear up the two* liitra and Varu^a, 
f, Indn and Agni, I, the two Alvins. 

I sustain the fvesied-out mmo, 

L Tvaft;', Pfifan and Bhaga; 

I givtf wealth to him that brings obhtion. 

To the vonhipper devout, and him that prciscf some. 

1 am the queen, the bestower (rf ridies, 

1 was the first to know among the holy ones: 

Me, the gods put in many places. 

Making me enter and dwell abundantly. 

By w h oe v er eats food, and whocsxr secs. 

Whoever breathes, and whoever hears whai is said, 

They dwdl in me, though they know it not: 

Listen, O wiM, to thee 1 say what is tnic. 

Verify I myself ^leak all this, 

Wiat is welcome to the gods and hieii: 

Whoever 1 love I make strong, 

I fluriw Urn M Bnhmi, a sage and a seer. 
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1 spread out the bow of Rudra tor him 
To slay the unbelle\er with his ixrow; 

1 make strde among the people; 

I pervade all the earth and heaven. 

1 give birth to father on the head of all this; 

My source is in the midst of waters in the sea; 

'Fhence I spread through all the worlds. 

And touch this heaven with my eminence. 

U is I who blow* as the wind blows. 

Taking hold of all the worlds; 

Pait heaven and past this earih 

f have by greatness become such. 

I'hc mystical exaltation expreoed in this hymn, which 
feels idehtity of self with the enure universe, is somewhat 
strange in ihv predominantly practical and pidytheistic age 
of the lig-V^tla ; but it is not altogether unexpected, having been 
expressed in various ways in other hymns, especially in the 
Hiranydgarbha-Puru^ hymns of a pantheistic character. To 
seek unity in the midst of diversity is a natural trend of human 
thought i but here it is not any systematic philosophical 
thinking but essentially emotional realimtion of what is trans¬ 
cendental that gives a distinctive significance to this powerful 
hymn. By characterizing this utterance as ‘The Word Speak- 
eth’ a foreign scholar has r^dy emphasized its impmtance as- 
.in instance of divine inspiration a^owledgcd in most zdi- 
gious systems; and from this point of view it is clear that a 
wider or universal interpretetlou is not impoHiUe. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that tlus hymn was made the basis' of Sakd- 
worship in later times. The audun', whoever she was, was 
undoubtedly <Hie of the great women of the Vedk Age. 

yiivavSrS : In the composition of the other nine women- 
seers wc have no trace of such high tbou^t or fteling. 
Mevcrtheless, these women of ancient dmes give uorcstcained 
expression to the intimate joys and sorrows of their tomely 
life: and the hymns, however scanty, are of impeartanoe, 
oot only as showing the high position occupied by them in 
^Vedk times, but also as giviiy a glimpse into the inner 
heart of the woman. Of these, tbe hymn of dx verm atsigoed 
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to ^ivavSri of the Atri family oocun in the fifth (5« 28), the 
fuiily book of the Airis. Apparently a married woman, the 
i|^srogKlso the blazing sao^ihcul Fire at dawn, with her Due 
towards the east, offers oblations to the gods and prays for love 
and happiness in wedded life. We translate here the first three 
verses: 

The fully kindled Fire, brt^t against the farmament. 
Facing the dawn, shines far and wide; 

ViivavSifi proceeds towards the east with obeisance, 
Praising the gods, with oblation and ladle full of 

butter. 

Fully kindled, O Fire, you are the lord of immortality; 
You follow and bring welfare to him who offers 

oblations; 

The wocihipper whom you approach brings all bis wealth, 
And, O Fire, be spreads bis hospitality before you. 

Repren our foot, O Fire, to ensure our great good fortune; 
Let the ricfaca brought by you be of the fairest 

exoellenoe; 

Make wedded life fully mtrained. 

Overpower (he ttrength of those who are hostile to us. 

IProm this devoti<«al hyinn it is dear that VUva^a not only 
composed the hymn, but herself performed the sacrifice in her 
own r'g^t This ri^t appean to have been withdravm in the 
age ,of the Brihina^as. 

Apdii: In the hymn (8. 91) assigned to Apkla, we have 
a strange mixture of myth and r^icy. Although married like 
ViivavSrf, Apili, alio of the Atri family, was less fortunate. 
AfBlcted with a skin disease, which would not allow hair to 
grow on her body, she was discarded by her husband. How 
she act and worshipped Indra in a curious way and became 
freed from the disease is the rubject-matter ttf her hymn, vdiidi 
OCOBS* not in the family book of the Atris, but in the d^th 
book of the ^g‘Feda. Rnotrii^ that the soma-juice was India’s 
frfonrite drink, A}d]i. going out to fetch water, ^eked up a 
plant on ker way, and began to oiuh it between her 
teeth lor the juice fm India. As Indra heard the 

aotmd. he thoo^t U proceeded from soma-preising stones. 
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He hawened tlierc» aiul drank the Sonia trom ApiU^a Up*. 
He gave her three boom, sdikh her {ather*t fr ^M head* 

hii bancD field aod her hairie— limb grow abuaclaDtl|r. Then 
pMiiig ApiJi three dmet thiough the apemire o( the 
cart and the yokc> Indra made her fair«skiuticd and freed froot 
diseaie. From the luLimacy thus indicated, the B/had dnmtd 
givei the legend a^ an intuocc of a god frUiug in iuve wUh an 
earthly luatden. The incident i% thu^ described in the hymn 
with the praine of Kndra : 


A maiden, going to fetch water, 

found a Soma plant in the path; 

Returning homeward «he ipoke : 

Tor Indra I preia you, for Sakra I proa ynu*. 

You who go tr<HU house to houM. 

a hero ahiiuug m your ^ory. 

Come and drink this Soma preued 1>> a\y teeth. 

along with fried grains, and cakn and chains of praise 

We would know you, Indra, hut we know you not; 

O drops of Sonia, Row for Indra slowly, yci more slowly. 

$ 

Many times may Indra make us strong. 

Many times may India give us wealth; 

Many times wandering with husbands hatred, 

May we now be united with Indra. 

O Indra, make these three places grow abundantly. 

My father's head and his fidd and my limb; 

Make fertile this field of ours whidi is barren. 

Make my limb and my father’s bead full of hair. 

Three times did you purify ApttlS 
Through the hole of ^e chariot and the yoke. 

And you made her, O lodra Satakratu, 

Have a skin resplendent like the tun. 


GhosS : Of all the womenttcm Gbo^ made the iarfsst 
two entire hymns of the tjootii bock {Mk 
each coDtanung fourteen verses being assigned to her, fihchdotig 
«d to a family M great seen; her gianSather was PfH^tamas 
and her frither Rakilvat, both of whom were caopcssn cC 
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wvenl bymns in pntie ol the Alviu. But hi^*bani as she 
wa^ ihe could not fand a husband bemuse she >»»d white 
Icfneijr, and pew.old in the bouse a£ her father. U is said 
that invoked by her two hymns, the Aivins, worshipped by 
her f o refather ^ cured her of the disease and made her worthy 
of wedded happinm. The next hymn (10. 41) is said to have 
been c o tnp oa ed by her son Suhasta. Of the two hymns com' 
posed by Gbof&, the first refen to the various peat deeds of 
the Alvins in hdping and curing the blind, the diseased and 
the feeble: the second is more personal and cx|veues Ghosi's 
move intiiiuce feelings and desim The hymn is too long to 
be fuUy translated here, but we give the verses in which there 
is a joyful anticipation of the bliss of married life : 

The woman has been bom: let him, desirous of maiden, 

approach her; 

For him let the spreadii^ oeepcn grow along with rain; 

Let the streams flow for him as if down on an incline: 

For him who is not to be ctmquered, let there be the 

rights of a husband. 

The men who weep for their wives, who give them a place 

in the sacrifice. 

Who hold them long locked in ardent embrace; 

Who beget the wished-for child for the sake of the Fathers, 

To such husbands the wives bring happiness by their 

embiaa. 

We know not that happiness of theirs; explain well to us 

How it is that young men tarry in the house of young girls: 

This is our desire, O Alvins, that we repair 

To the house of the husband, who is d^oted, strong and 

manly, 

O Alrini, ridi in food, may your good will come down 

to us: 

kfty you OMitrd the deure in our hearts; 

O Twin Associates, be our protectors and lords of welfare: 

Hay we, beiog loved, reads the house Ot the hudsand. 

On die bouae of my man, O Alvins, bestow wealth 

Aod a sou to mt, who ahrays sinp your praise; 

liahe tht fovda watered. O lorda of waters, 

IfBOVe oa the saay all evil hindrance that standa. 
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Other WamenSeers : To the remBioing lix women lem, 
lUK whole hymns but a few sunm only are assigned. The 
fine five and a half of the sixth verse of ^ymn IS4 of the 
tenth book are said to have been composed 4>y Mindhftty in 
praise oi Indra; but the remaining half of the sixth and the 
seventh vezse are ascribed to Godha. There is« however^ noth* 
ing remarkable in these verses except a eulogy of Indra and 
the Vtfve-devas. Similarly, the anonymous wife of Vasukra is 
credited with the first sianra of a hymn (10. 28) in pnise of 
Indra, while her husband is the seer of a part of this a^d the 
immediately preceding hymn (10. 27), the ascription going 
hack to the time of the ^*Vedic Aranyakas (Aitareye, 1. 2. 2; 
Sdfhkhayana i. S). The sister of Agascya, whose name is not 
known, contributes a single stansa to a hymn (10. 60. the 
rest of which is assigned to her sons, the Gaopiyanai. lo this 
verse she makes a heroic call upon king Asamlti of the Ik|vftku 
family to come to the aid of her sons who, as domestic priests, 
were diiinissed by him, but one of whom was killed by the 
crafty priests appointed in their place (Brh^-devatS, 7. 84-102): 

O king. )'oke the red horses to your chariot fdr the nephews 

of Agastya; 

And overcome all the niggardly Panis who do not ^er 

woeship. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that refmnces are not 
not wanting to warlike or sport-loving women In the 
We have a mention (1. 116. 15) of Vilpall, who in Kb^’s 0icr 
husband's ?) battle had a leg severed like the pinion of a wild 
bird; but the Aivini as divine physictans replaced it with 
an iron limb. In another obscure hymn ( 10 . 102), Mudgala is 
said to have won a fight (or a chariot-race?) with the aid of his 
wife Mudgalinl as the diariotecr. But none of these women 
is the seer of any hymn. 

Of a somewhat different kind are the few verses of wliidt 
LopSffludra, 8alvatT and Romall are the reputed authors. Tliey 
are remarkable for tbdr plain-speaking in gMi^ sponcaneoBs 
exDieai’on to the innate urge of a wife for the emlmce of her 
husband, of vhidi she had been de p ri v ed. Agastya's wife 
Lof^mudrO is the seer of two stanzas in a bysm (1* 179. 1-2), 
dedicated to have”, in whidi we have a smoge dlak^ on 
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.this M^ic between the great ascetic and his wife. Tired of he* 
husband's practice of austerity and continence, the wife who 
had served him long and faitbiuUy feels henelf neglected, and 
makes an impassioned appeal for his love and company : 

For many long years in the past, both by day and by n'ght. 
And in the mornings, have I wearied myself serving you; 
Now decay impairs the beauty of my limbs; 

What then ?—i-e' husbands approach their wives. 

The ancient sages who attained truth. 

And talked of truth with the very gods, 

They did beget children, but did not break their penance 
Therefore, should the wives be approached by their 

husbands. 

From the last stanza of the byiuii it appears that Lopamudra’s 
appeal did not go in vain; and Agasiya discharged ihe duties 
of both his domestic and ascetic life without neglecting the 
one for the other. In the same way. ^vatT, who is called 
Niif or woman per exceiUtice, expresses her joy in a phalli* 
vovc (I, 179. 6) on finding her husband Ataiiga, son of Playoga, 
recover bis lost manhood. Romaia, mentioned in the Brhad- 
4evai& as the wife of king BhSvya Svanaya. expresses in one verse 
>(1. 126. 7) her youthful gladness on ilie attainment of puberty, 
and challenges her husband to feel her closely, s’nce she is no 
kiDger immature but "co ver ed with down like the ewe of the 
Gandhirins." It it remarkable that these frank and honest ex- 
piestiora of womanly passion have not been rejeried, but have 
been given a place in the sacred text 

In the Upanmd 

: There is no trace of any woman-scers in the 
'desert of desedate theological speculation of the extensive 
Brihma^ literature. But coming to the Upaniyads. we find 
at least two women of outstanding personality who could 
eqg^ even the great Yijdavalkya in h'gh philosophical db- 
cussion. The oae was his wnfe Maitrevi, and the other his dis: 
patent G3^, dani^ter of the sage Vacaknu. Unfortunately 
we do not know much about them except what is given incident¬ 
ally In the Bjhmitre^yeka Upenifod; but firora the little wc 
have it is cfear Aai they were keen seekers after truth. The sage 
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Yajiiavalkya, (he greaieit teadier o£ the age, is ^KWt to laMNinoe 
(be worid. and wishes lo make a settlement (rf his wcriAf goods 
between hu two wives, Maltrey! and KityiyanL On teming this 
Maitrejf says: ‘*Sir, if this whole earth, full of wealth, be 
mine, should I be immortal by it ?*’ “No,” replies YijfiavattTa, 
“like the life of rich pet^c will be thy life; but there is no 
hope of immortality by wealth." Then Maitreyl says: "What 
should I do with that which would not make me imaoetal ? 
Tdl me, sir, of that alone which you know (of immoRdUy).” 
YSjflavalkya, very pleased, replies: “You have been O^y 
deu to me, and you ^>eak dear words. Come, take your seat; 
1 will explain it to you. As 1 explain, meditate on ib” 
Yijfiavalkya, very pleased, repliet.: "You have been tndy 
man as a means to immortality, which, fully recorded, fdniis. 
the hipest teadiing of the Upanisad. 

Gargi: Gargi appears to have been a more acoon^tUdi* 
cd scholar, who questions Yajfiavalkya at grem length upon 
the origin of all existence, undl the great sage, poturbed by 
ho* questionings, exclaims: “Ask not too mu^ Giigl, m 
that thy head may not fall off thy body. Truly, uxuierning 
divinity one most not ask too mudi. Thou dost ask too mudb 
GiigT; ask not too much." Thus silenced, she was, however, 
ix>t subdued. Again in an assembly of sages, she ledts pov 
mission to ask two questions of the famous teadier, adding: 
“Should be answer ^ose, none of you can em beat him in 
deicritung the Brahman". She then advances towards Yi^* 
valkya fearlessly with the words : “I ask you. As a hero’s son 
from Benares or from Viddia strings the slackened bow and 
arises with two foe^ercing arrows in his hand, so 1 oonfeont 
you with two cjuestions. Answer me these". At the end of Ae 
highly philoiophical dispute she admoededges her defeab and 
v 0 y generously declares to the assembled sages : "You dsoold 
oondda yourselves fortunate if you can gn assay from 
sddi a salutation; never shall any of you beat Urn in dewrib* 
ii^ the Brahman.” 
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SOME COMMENTATORS ON THE itfEGHADtlTA 


Hie peu popularity and currency of Kilidiaa’s 
dhuta it indicated not only by the of a large numbo' 

of original manutgipto in the difoent libraria of 
£un^ and America,* but aiio by the fact that more rha" 
fifty Sanakrii commeniarit-t arc kuown to exist, of which abont 
a dosen of the more important ona are available in print. 

yallobhadeott 

The earliest known commentary is the PaHjiki at Valla- 
bhadeva, whidi hat been critically edited by £. Hnltaidi 
(Lmidott 1911). Vallabba was a Kashmirian who desoibed 
liimielf as the son of Rijinaka Anandadeva, father of Chan- 
driditya and grandfather of Kayyata; and be had the surname 
uf ParamSnhadhna. He is known to have commented upon 
Several staadaid poetical noriu, including those of Kllidasa 
(RagAtt* and Kumirt*), Mayura, Rainkkara and as well 

as upon Rudrata’s KitrySlathkiru. As his gtandion Kay- 
yapi wrote a commentary on Anandavardhana’s Detff-ieiaka in 
977*78 AJ>. the reign of Biumagupta of Kashmir (97742 

A.D.), VallaUiadeva's probable date would be the first quarter 
of lOth century. Durgaprasad and Parab’ suggest and 
Hnhadi accepts this date; but K. B. Pathak^ not on very 
cogent grounds, would tning it down to 1100 AJ). This com¬ 
mentator VallaUiadeva should be distinguished frenn the antho- 
Iqgist Vallabhadeva, also a Kashmirian, who compiled die 
Stakifiamii, but sriio belonged probably to the middle of die 
12 th century.* Whatevg might have been the exact date of 
OUT Vallahliadeva, there cannot be any doubt he is to us the 
earliest known commoitator on the itfegAa-dSfo; and his oom- 

*'lfadi onM inforawdeo ibom Umm M8 S m darivid hon Dr. T. 
IsghifTm fna tfas mSwials of Uw Now CotebcH Catologom,. 

•8si I setatSSi ef tko K&vyamU od. of F sfcf o tly W fc aKM sad of 

hsvldflM* 

•la fabed. U Us od. of tbs Mflmdtta, Poom IflU (tad wL). 

•i. X. Os la /MAS, im, pp. «n-7li a B. XUlk*s ohjaettaw Is 
98m V, fi I, p. nr., md Do's lOjslatar la v, pL Hi. |l «K. 
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thcrefm, deserves careful coiuideratioa from the point 
of view of texuul study. 

Huluscb's edition of the commentary (as wdl as the text 
commented upon) is based on three $iradi (•Kilmlil) and one 
DevanSgarr manuscript. He is right in holding that thb last 
manuscript is hi^ly conflated and in ctmseqiiently basing hu 
edliitm of the Kashmiri text of Vallabhadeva chiefly on his three 
Kashmiri manuscripis. It is interesting to note that Vallabhab 
text gives 112 stanzas; but one of these he bimsdf believes to be 
imitative and spurious; hence 111 stanzas arc given by b«" 
as genuine \ This point is highly important in view of the well 
known fact that the popular text of the Mcghn-dCta suffered a 
great deal from interpolation. Vallabhadeva rejecu and cxdudes 
from hU text as many as 19 such interpolated stanzas. 

SthiradtuQ 

The next important commentary is the Bil^'pfubodhirif 
of Sth radeva» which has been edited (altxig with its text) from 
one manuiffipt cxistinng in the Maiidlik collection of the Fer- 
gussoa College. Poona, by V. J. Paranjpe (Poona. 1996). Sthira- 
devab date and provenance arc not Imown. He is mentioned 
by name, along with Vallabhadeva and Aiaha (or Asada)^ by 
the presumably Jaina commentator Janardana^ and is found 
reproduced in extenso by the anonymous but presumably Jaina 
OMnmentary Siroddhirinl on the Megha-duta. He might have 
been Jaina, but manuwipts of his commentary are found to¬ 
day in Poona (Mandlik collection). Baroda (Oriental Institute). 
Alwar, Tanjore (Sarasvati Mahal) and Mithila. There is liule 
evidence to show that he is» as fais editor presumes, earlier than 
Vallabhadeva; but since JanSrdana's date* lies between 1192 
and 1385 A.D. he appears to be a fairly old commentator. 

Paranjpe’s manuso'ipt of the commentary is dated in 
Saxhvat 1521 (=ca. 1465 AJ>.). There are two other n^os* 

*Tbe DmnSgsri MS (no. 226/Or. 5552) of VsUabhs*i tuiamitsiy 
ia tlM Britiih llaMom givn 113 staatit. sli^Uy lb •xcms ef US fivwi 
HsltsKb's sditieB 

* Afidft. Me of XaVoks. wrote tbs Kiwie siwiiwt h lUI A 
(P. X. OoSs hi C^icuUa Oriaild /ovoutf. li. pp. 19^. Bet aolkiat te 
kaewB of UUs Jsiiis writer's oeevL oe tks 

* rstetise. Tkfu itraerte, p, 991 . 

^ Set biiew oa JaB&H«Ba» sad ibe 5l»wddSei4 si . 
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criptt in Baroda Oriental Institute (Acc. no. 1408 and 1226Q 
whidi we have alio acamincd. Th^ designate the commen- 
tary nmply as Both the manuwipts are incompleiC^ 

the hnt beginning with cominenu on the stanza kartum yac 
CO pnkhavati mahim, the second with those on the stanza 
hasU tllMamotom, The date of the first manuscript is illegi¬ 
ble. but the second was svritten in Saihvat 1650 (=ca. 1574 
A.D.). These much later versions of the commentary contain 
a latge numbff of spurious stanzas, the first admitting 7 and 
the IS. Contrary to this lata conflated text traditicm. 

however. Paranjpe’s minuscripts presents the text as conuin- 
ing only 112 of which one is declared spurious by the 

oommentator himself. It, therefore, agree with the number 111 
given at genuine by Vallabhadeva; and on bis point its in¬ 
dependent testimony is valuable.^ 

tOVTH INDIAN COMMENTATORS 

Daksiifivarta-nStho 

The oommentary of Dakyit^varta-nitha, entitled Pndipa, 
was made available in print in the Trivandrum Sanskrir 
Series* in 1919. He is le f erred to by Mallinitba (generally as 
Natha; on i. 7: Megha^ 4. 65. 96) as a predecessor, as 

well as by Dinakara* and Caritravardhana.* As Daksinavaru 
quotes the authoily of the lexicographer Kefava-svimio * of 
the 12tl) AJ>. and is hinudf quoted by'Aru^icala who is also 
cited by Mallioatla. he probably belonged to the ISth century. 

Kshetresh Qiattopadhyaya* rightly draws attention to some 
curious interpreutieiu and capricious readings given by Dak- 
yinivarta; but in sfAte of these strange vagaries, some of which 
U«Hinati.a poiotedly disputes. Oakyinivaru appears to follow 
a tradition which omits, in agreement with VaUabhadeva and 
Sthiradeva, all the 19 spurious stanzas, and even the stanza 

*Tbs TsttlcM KB (SkmtiU Mahsl libmy, no. 3885) is daUd 1600 
1 n. , bet ewioadf enaa^, tbs nsaber of ilnsas H gins an*** 
baerir 106! 

* B0ilad tm twa MBS. 

*Fbr IHMws Mins, aaa briow. 

*rar CiriWS TOrfhma . ssa Wav. 

■ of jrfalfrtirpfiii r-^*'rT~ (sA ’ Tiiiaad f Skt 8w.. 
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gUyulkampSd in addition. He ihm giva a total of 110 M 
against 111 genuine sunzas included by VaUabhadeva and 
Sthiradeva. He thus coniinm genoally and independemly 
the position of the lost two commentatort in thia rapect, 

POrna^sarasvalt 

The Vidyiiilala of PQrDa««arafvatTA pupil of PQTQft^jyoUc* 
inunJ^ was edited from two manuKripu and poblitbcd the 
Vani Vdas Prcssj Sriraiigani» in 1909. The date of this com* 
inentary is uncertain; but in the preface to the printed text 
we fire informed^ rather vaguel), that the commentator **ifeini 
CO have lived some three centuries ago in the state of Codiin’\ 
Probably he flourished in the second half of the 14th or the 
first half of the 15th century A«D. ’ 

This interesting commentary, like that of Dak|4iivvui> 
gives a total of only 110 staias, and excludes all the suinias 
not included in the PrarfTpa. In his interpretatioDi however, 
he ii more or less independent. 

Purna-sarasratT was also the auUior of a drama in fis*e acts 
called Kamaltnlrijahethsa (ed. /ourna/ of Trmmeore Unw.y 
A poem of 266 verses called Rjvlaghvf or AtilotX^tnidhoMJtathS 
(cd. N.A. Gore. Poona 1949) and Harhsa^thdek in 102 
Mandrikr&nta verses (ed. Trivandrum Skt. Series, 1997). He 
wrote also a commentary, called Rasa^matkfaft, on the Afdtaff- 
inSdhmHi (cd. K. S. Mahadeva Sastri, Trivandrum Skt. Series 
]95S)r and a TippanT on the Anargl$a'rgghi^m. 

Permeivara 

Another scholiast from Cochin is Paramcivanj ^ whose 
'SumanoranianT commentary vras edited from three manOsetipts 
and publish^ by the Travanctwc Univmiiy MaimscT4>cs 
Library from Trivandrum in 1946. He was son 9|i ukI 
'Gaurt of the Payyur Bhat^tiri family of Malabar, and flourWi* 
cd probably between 1400 and 1500 AJ)^\ about the middle 

' On tlw dite PSr^MtmTsU m C. Stthsa Bijs is Pme Orim- 
talkt, Sa, pp. 142-4& Od cittUUons in liis ca maw st aiy am N. A Om 
In the same jouraal, pp. 1S41. Siaet bs ceoUs CltsMba bj asms hr 
shoald be Itter tkaa (h* IbiS bill of iho IMh emkny. Os Msfsesmfstl 
and lih worki. m K. K«s]mi Bsls. CoarnSsSioo o/ f tmii . 

iuAfu lom, pp. tiMb. ^ 

•Os tht idtotby sad dsW of Ps i sms fa s m sss Koabmi bsiT 1|( 
p«oiia OrienfsI^'tt, ii» p. M md lotrod. to Iho Trfamiarim od. t sM X. 
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6f ths 15Qi OBBtory. The cocMDentary odsu in e ihiDMer aad 
* loiigQr mwM i nn . it ihows iunUiahty with the ooounentiry 
of PBi'fiend confimu the Idilnber mdition moAiOii' 
«d abc^ iriikh ghres 110 itanae a* the total extent of the 
poem k awMBcnti upon. 

SmrnamtUirtkm (Meiwherj) 

The FtAtfj/M&uund/inT commentary of Saiamtithiha ie 
not yet in print, hot mantucripu of it exist in the libcaries of 
Bhandaifcar Institute, Cambridge Univostty and Asiatic 
Sodecy Bei^. This SarasvatTththa appears to be identi- 
with Uie Andhra tcholiast Narahari Sarasvatitfrtha, who 
‘*wiDte a enminrntary on the Aum^a, as well as one on the 

eDtttled B^a-dttSnumAjini. This last com¬ 
mentary giva us the inforaution that he was bom in Saiiivat 
U9B (acca. 1242 AJ).) in Tribbuvanagiri in the Andhra coun¬ 
try. Ife traces his own genealogy from RSmeivara of Vatsa- 
.^tia, and dewiba himarif as the ion of Mallinatha and 
Nig^nni and g ra n d s on of Ntraiiihba, son of Ramrivan. 
IVhui he became an ascetic, be toedt the name of Sarasvad- 
iMia and com p o se d his commentaria at He also r efe rs 

So two works, 5mrti-<isrpam and Tarka^ratJta (with its Dfpike 
dommentar^, written by himMDl. The colophon desaibes 
Sanuvafit&tha at Paramahaifaaa Parivrijakacjrya. 

SaraivatltBrtha's doamtcntary on the Megha-dsta is indeed 
remarkable for its acutenea of exposition, which drew the en- 
i WO*”"! (d R. B. Pathak; but sinra it admits 12 ^nirious 
(giving a total of 12S stanias}, its text-tradition cannot 
In dda i«q>ect be taken as very reliable, nor do its readings 
riwnyi seem authentic It appears lo accept the confiated West 
iMt^ which differs from that of the Kashmirian and the 
oomoientaton mendoned above. 

MallinSiha 

MalUnStlu SQri, author of the Saijwant cooi- 
moitaiy, is well known as a tommentaiur on the standard 

y^jenfcihl iO tMl dM, p, fl6f. OtI tllH tWQ NMOdOM «l tht 
M Mmlm PftMcnftttion Vofitaw tfid Adpai ZAbfmmp 

JriMto hr IML 

< ft X. Di, I p 171 . 
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Jilahakavyai of Ktlidfoa, Bhinvi, Mi^ia and drlharfa. 

He wa« also the author of the TarelS commentary on the 
Ekduali of Vidyadhara. He has been assigned to the latter 
part or end of the 14th century.* v 

Malllnitha't commentary on the Megh&^iuta is deservedly 
popular for its learned yet lucid exposition; and in spite of its 
late date it has been often considered to be authoritative. But 
it cannot be said that it represents the best text-tradition of 
the Ategha-dula. It is true that it omits nine sptirtous itansas 
and expressly declares the interpolated characto (Prakfipta) of 
six more; but it admits at the same time four lu^ vmea. In 
the readings of passages also, it cannot be said that Mallinitha 
ttlways gives us the most authentic forms. And yet, like NBa- 
kaniha's very late commentary on the MahdbhSratd, the SeU* 
/ivfni has practically supersede by its reputation and currency 
most of the earlier commentaries on the poem. Nevertheless, 
The mtical insight of Mallinatha, as against that of some West 
Indian Jaina commentators who accept a very much inter¬ 
polated text, is shown by the fact that if we leave aside the 
stanzas omitted or declared spurious by himself, the total 
number of stanzas in his text* is not more than 115, whidi it 
not very much in excess of that of the Malabar commentators. 
On the one hand, and Vallabhadeva and Stbiradeva, on the 
other. 

It seems, therefore, that the South Indian text-traditiem 
was not uniform. The commentaicn of Malabar pxoerve, 
against Sarasvatltittha and MalUliitha, a text comparativdy 
free from conflation. It should be noted that most Tdugn and 
Grantha manuscripts either include Mallinatha’s bommentaiy 
or generally follow his text. 

Mallinatha’s commentary has been printed much ariier 
and niOTc often in India chan any other; and for a time ia 
praUcally standardised the text of KSlidisa's poem. It waa 
first printed (in lithograph) at Benares in 1949, then at Cal- 
aitta (Madanmohan Tarkalamkar) in 1660^ at Madias 0n' 

‘ Oa UsUiButfo's date MS 8. X. Ds. testrtt fmtim. i. p. M sad 
retamMi cited thMia $ V. BifluvM ia Jf/J. U. pp. 44H. 

■ b this rsipsct Mdlimtlis agnas men or kss with tba tsUI gem- 
ber i^vea Ity tbe Baaial cnaaMMatan. 
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Telugu ch a ra cten; in 1859. and ai Bombay (Krishna Saidri 
Bhauvadekar) io 1666. In 1869 lihwar Cbandia Vidyasafpr 
btouf^t oat at Calcutta a careful edition of the text with 
Mallinitha'ft commenury in Dcvaiiigaif characters. He utliii- 
cd the BenareSj Calcutta and Bombay editions, as well aa a 
iiianuioipt from the Calcutta Sanskrit College* and gave ex¬ 
tracts from tome Bengal commentaries.* His three source- 
texts and manusajpts contained respectively 121, 116, 125 and 
116 stomas; but even with such meagre and uncertain mate¬ 
rial. is is remarkable that he had the critical acumen to declare 
lhai only 110 sUnras were genuine. Other later and note¬ 
worthy edititms of the text with Mallinitha's commentary are 
those of V. S. Islampurkar (Bombay 1889)* whi^ gives extracts 
from six commentaries; of G. R. Nandargikar (Bombay 1894), 
which is valuable for havii^ utilised a large number of manut- 
cripts of the text and commentaries; and of K. B. Pathak 
(Poona 1894). which gives Jinasena's text. 

BENGAL COMMENTATORS 
.Van^orM GosvSmw 

SanStana Gosvgmiii was an older cemtemporary and disdide 
nl Cattanya, the founder of Bengal Vatsnavism. His commen¬ 
tary, entitled Tdtparya^pikS, was edited from three manui' 
cripu and published by J. B. Cbaudhuri (Calcutta 19SS-M).* 
Sanitana* son of Kumara and brother of the equally famous 
RQpa Gosvamin, was miginally a high official at the Muham¬ 
madan coun of Gauda and liv^ near by at RSmakdi where he 
met Caltanya for the first time in about 1513 A.D. Soon after 
this he renounced the world under the Samnyasa name of 
Sanitana given b> Caiunya, and became in subsequent years 
the ^ntre (along with Rupa and bis nephew JIva) of the ardu- 
ous ajsd prolonged thedoglcal and literary activity of the Bengal 
Vaiptava sect at Vyndfvana. The most flourishing period of 

* Ha aimt Iwve qm4 U4«iii in aanuarript, for the^ wen* iiot in print. 
Xtaader's edition (BmUa 1874) alio netci reodmgi irom those Bmgsl 
eomflarim. 

’PvbUlM in the jowMi Pr^go-rufi, od. J. B. Choudhuri, a*zi 
(196564). Ttas sdhieM do aoi aoU my wuni nodingt. Two of tao 
MSB m ffooi the tndio Office {m. SmnSBtA «&d 3779/1610). 
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Sazuuna's Uwary activity falls between 15S3 and 1S54 AJ>v 
but it probaidy began as eaiiy as 1495 AJ). Hu cnminaitary 
on Megkttrduia, which contains no Namaikriya to Caitanya, was 
wriueo parobably in the latter pan of the 15tb century betae ^ 
rdinqiiMhed —activity and Ixsgan hit labours 

at Vfndivana.* 

The portion of this commctiiary on occurring in the 

Uitara*m^ha is extremely meagre, because the auihoa, taking 
them to be easy (tugamdm), did not t»k» ore to explain them. 
As a commentary it is ludd, but hardly The 

total number of itauzas included in the ten U 115. 

Kalya^mMlla 

The MSlali commentary of Kalyi^amalla is not yet printed, 
but it it available in the comparatively modem Ctdebroofce 
manuioript (no. S774/15S4; also no. S777/529) existing in the 
Indian Ofiice Library and iu copy in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, on adiich H. H. Wilson’s ediiio prineepg (Calcutta 
ISIS) of the Afegho^uta wa<> based. Kalyinnmalla, son of 
Cajamalla and grandson of Karpura of P^manabba family, 
appears to have been a local chief of BhOriiresiha, and is 
seeded Rajarfi in the colophon. BhuriireHha, also mentioned 
by Kryna-Mifra in his Prabodlia-candro6aya, is now identified 
with the once floutisbing Bhursut Pezganna’ in the disiria of 
Burdwan, Bengal. He vrns a patron of the well known scho¬ 
liast Bhan'ta-mallika, who also commented on the Megha^Qla ; 
but Ralyi^Walla’i work, perhaps written independendy, bas 
no agreement with that of his It is a brWer and much 

easier commentary meant pe^ps for beginners. The toal 
number of stanas commented upon n 115. 

Bhoreta-maifikn 

The Svbodhd commentary of Bbarata-mallika on the 
Megfio-duta was edited by J. & Chaudhuri from four manus- 
aiptf and published at Calcutta in 1951. Bharata4aall&a. 

’ 6m B. K. Do, VaiffAia faUk wui Mevtmamt, ^tnit*a IMB. 
JSK UBf. 

* It is sMBMitaJ with Um fMMS Sengil pMb, BliM Ouds* Bir 
OufUar flat half of tho 18lh MOkatj) as Jkis Mtivo plaoa. 

*ThfM HBS fcosB ladls OCos and era fiws OalouMa Adade 
SocMf. 
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othcrwiae Bhanita*Sesa, $ou of Gauriogt^Mallika and dMcnd^ 
td fion iht family of Vaidya Harihin KUm^ was a Bm^ali 
Vaidya or phyndin by caste^ who was patronised by Kalyl^a- 
malla meotioaed above. He was a voluminous scholiast^ who 
composed oommencaries'alio upon Rdghu*, Knnidm^, KirUa^, 
GhafakArpam-kivya and and wrote extensivdy 

On grammar and leaucon. The number of his works listed in 
varknis catalogues of manusaipcs or published is about 17. 

The date of his commenuuy on the Afeg/ie*df7/a is uncer** 
tain. Its editor would assign^ it to 167576 A*D»; but we are 
inclined to agree with Ctriebrooke^ and Rajendralal hfitttf * thai 
Bharata-mallika dourished in the middle of* the 16th century 
AJ>. 

Even if Ihis oonunentary of is comparatively 

recent in date, it is remarkably full and erudite, though icxdc- 
Umes unnccnaarily subtle and pedantic, and shotvs familiarity 
with the works of previous conuncmators. Tlie number cf 
stanzas* it comments upon is 114- 

RSinanathc Torkihmkitft 

ftSnmithaS commentary, entitled MukiSveU, yet un- 
prinlcdL is included in the Colebrooke manuscript of the India 
Ofioe mencioited above (no. 3774/1584). Nothing is known 
about the au Jior or his date, but be appears to have been a com* 
paratively modem writer. There is nothing remarkable in his 
commentary, except his knowledge of rhetoric lexicon and 
grammar; but his text gives a total of llfi strfnzas. 

^ His argusMU is bstsd efaiefly oe * Viidyaka woik called Casdro* 
prabhdf strribH to BhmSs-mslliks sod bosring tha date [sppMBtly 
posSeoloplMa) of fatv 1597 (91675 A.D.). The MS ii Mid to fasts been 
wrttSsn by suUm huasalf. Bet ths sathentioty of this eridsnes is 

epm to doobk Sash a work, csJled Covrfra-ymSAd. ia entered newkert 
ittder ths saihortb^ of BfasrsU^nalliks, except in sb i^ooypJisl print 
by A Cslootto Vaidya in 186S, on whidi slone Ute editor ratlei. 

*fid. 4Mcrehofa, p. 6. BfaaraU^mslIiki mroie » J/«pdAci>6odkiaf 
^ooflOBsaSary on thU Isriroa. 

* la U S 0 ticc$ nf SsfifSrie .VAHsarript# (vi^ p. 145) Mitrs wiilsa la 
IM Bharsts-nalUka **ltTsd st Ksndirspsn in the Eooghly district 
ibeat 09 yssri ifs.’* Hacssnssd Ssitri r ado r ssi this view and ssys 
Shat ha had sras BhsfdU-walUks'a grsadm n , Loksnitfas-fBaUiks 
feyas •f AJ.B. Mmmtf lf ti vt, 1651, p, 307). 

*Tbt Tadiss OSoi M bo. 37n/6M. bowem. contslns lld^tsBsas. 
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Har4g(mtida yactupAti 

Haragovioda, aoo o£ VaAksvihtria GBAgopidhyiyz b£ 
K rahn a n agar (Bagal)» u also a modern commeoutor/perh^ 
o{ still lacer date. His hardly remarkable conunentary is included 
in the Colebrooke Manuscript of the India Office mentiooed 
above, and is not yn printed. Nothing is known of the 
author; but Keith would identify him with Haragovinda. 
Vicaspati. author of JMpakiveti, which belongs to the Sam- 
kfipu-sara $chooi of grammar. The name of Haragovioda^s 
commentary on the Megha-dufa docs not appear in the India. 
Office manustripi. but it is given as Scmgaia in the manuscript 
which Iihwar Chandra Vidyasagar used for his edition. The 
total number of stanras it comments upon in 115. 

Kainraina CakrMrtin 

No information is available about this commenutor. We 
could not obtain a copy of his Arth^-bodhtm commentary 
printed in Bengali chamteri (with a Bengali translation) at 
Calcutta in 1850; but we have seen the Calcutta Asiatic Society's 
manusaipt ol this commentaiy' (no. 4956/10802) written in 
Bengali characters, as well as a Bengali manuscript of the same 
in the Dacca University library. There is nothing striking in 
this commentary, but its text has a total of 115 stanzas.’ 

It ih noteworthy that the number of stanzas in the text 
commented upon by the Bengal commentators is between 114 
and 116, usudly 115. 

SOME OTHER EASTERN COMMENTATORS 

SdhfatM 

Ihc only available manuscript dl Grata's commentary^ 
entitled exists in Asiatic Society's library at Calcutta 

(no, 4953/5646). It is fragmentary and is wanting in many 
folios. These fragments have been edited by J. B, Cbaudhurf 
(Calcutta 1955), a1<xig with his edition of SanStapa’s TTitparya''^ 

' Nothing in kno«rn sboat Kaviesadra** ffwniiifirtsry on tho 

« M6 of which in DsagiU chsisrtori in aotiesd hf BajeadnUT. 
Mlbih {Sfitleei, ix« p. 261, no. 5174] t nor ol tha fil'd of Bsvikan (iM, 
s, p. 112, No 2371) in Bongdi chmetm, sscapi that this Birikars ssip 
be idoaiictl with Bsvikiss, ion of Hwihsrs sad eomnsnUlor on Pidgslo 
tad 
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-dipiki. The maouMTipc bean the date in Heviti m 540 
1990 AJ>»), 9Sivatai therefore, must have been a fairly old 
writer; but die Nev^if saipt of the manuscript may be taltai 
as going against the presumpuon, which is sometimes made, 
ihat dasvata belonged to Bengal. The second introducuvy 
verse of his commentary, quoted by Jlajendralala Mitra' fiom a 
manuscript of the same in Cevanagait characters, speaks of 
Vallabha*$ commentary as weighty and authoritative; and in 
many cases Safvata's readings do not agree with those of Bengal 
commentators. Even if 9Uvata's caact provenance is not known, 
it is probable that he belonged to some region in Kastern India. 
9alvata*8 text contained 115 stanzas. 

DwdlutrA UpSdhyiya 

The commmtary of DtvSkara, entitled TikS or DyoHki, 
noticed in the Mithila Catalogue, is available in the India 
Office manuscript no. 3780/1516. He was a prot4g6 of some 
king of Mithila and wrote (according to Nandaxgikar) bis 
cemimentary <hi RogAu* in 1985 A.D. He commented also upon 
Kumate^^ His text of Meghwduta contains 125 stanzas. 

Jogaddhera 

Another MaithiJi scholiast U Jagaddhara, who gives an 
account of himself and his family in his well known comment 
tary on the Maleti'mddhax/a. He traces his genealogy to one 
Ca^eivara and informs us that be was son of Ratnadhara 
and DamaytntT and grandson of Vidyidhara. His ancestors 
were Mimiihsakas, except perhaps bis father who was a judicial 
functionary to some local chief Jagaddhara s commentary on 
the Meghi^duta is entitled Rasedipfkd, as it is known from 
Rajendralal Mitra's Notices (v, p. ^7. no. 1966) ot a mamis 
cript in Maithili characters; but no manuscript is known to 
be available now in any library'. Jagaddhara commented also 
upon Kumira^, as wdl as upon Vdsavedatta, TetiT-sadiAira, 

etc. According to 

IL G. Bhandarkar. **Jag:addfaara lived after the fourteenth 
century but bow long after we have not the means of deter- 
minsi^*.* 

> JVtfSwiS, till, p. 187, Ke. 8740. 

"Prsfsos to hli «d. MMPmSditmm, whidh oeatoint Jtgsadbar»*» 
comaswtiry on (1 iq 4nau, p. azi. 
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Bhaffralha MHro 

The cxacL provenance of the Taliim-<tfpilia conioentary 
ot Bhaglratha Miira i» noi known. He ii described at sun 
of Harfideva of the Prt>°>nndi family and as having lived 
under Jagaccandra of KGrmacala. But the (ml> two known 
manuaarjpu of this OHnmenury* are found in Bengal and 
Hriuen in Bengali characters. Bhagfratha commented also 
upon itnghu*, Ktr&lao, HhipSla^ and NnisttAha. His text of 
the Uegha-diila contains 114 M*nM« 

iXnojbirA Wire 

Of similarly unknown date and provenance is Dinakura 
Mifra, son of Dbarmartgada and Kamala. He wrote a TJkS on 
tlic Megha-flGia, of which a manusaipt exists m Baroda 
Oriental Institute (no. 11964), His SxtbodhitiJ toinincntary on 
iltc Raghv’VcthSa is better known and is utilised by S. P. Pandit 
and G. R. Nandargikar. A manuscript of this (Haghv*) coin* 
inentary in the Bhandarkar Institute (no. 444 of 1887-01) is 
dated in sarhval 1441 (^ ca. IS65 aj >.). He anumented also 
on the StSupalo^. 

Makaranda Miira 

Makaranda Miira, who is sometimes taken to be another 
Bengal commentator, probably lived like SHvata in a region 
:idjoining Bei^l. The only known manuicripl of his com¬ 
mentary, entitl^ Megha’Mudami'ni, in Devanigari characten, 
exists in the library of the Asiatic Society, Cakiitta (no. 4995/ 
1076). The total number of stanas given by his text is 118. 
which is somewhat in excess of the usual number given by 
Bengal commentates. 

WEST INDIAN COMMENTATORS 

Ciritravardhana 

Of the West Indian commenuton, who arc mostly Jmna 
writers^ Caritravardbatia is perhaps the best known and e a r li e st. 
He is to be distinguished* from Vidyddhara. son of Rfima- 
candra Bhiyaj. He was a pupil oi Ralyinaraja and bdkmged 

*lf8 BO. SSI in Rajmdnisl Mitn’i i, p. W, no. SS8 sad 

M8 ao. IL 0 C of U» Soaikni Stbitja Paiwodp 

X. Gode« CJenita Omut, Ai, pp. 8740. 
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to the Khantar^gscdu. He wrote coauDeoarici ilio ob the 
and Kumin.*, aa wdl ai on SUupSIa^, Natfodha and 
i<4|haM-pdada»f)W. His commentary on the Megh^iiui has 
been publiihed in the Chowkbamba Sanskrit Senei (Benares 
19S1 : reprinted 195S) undo- the descriptive name Ciritra* 
vardhanl. 

In the Calcutta Asiatic Society's manuscript of the com- 
uwntary (no. 4954/10070), dated tavtoat 164S («ca. 1587 aa). 
mai^ {(dios are "««■*■ "g The only recorded complete manus- 
aipt’ i^pears to be the Bhandarl^ Institute MS no. S45 at 
1895^. The »anM> of the commentary does not appear in 
(bCK maniuaipts, but Ciritravardhana's connnentaries on 
naghu” and Xiundru* are both entitled ^iiu-httsippl. Ciritra^ 
vardhana refers to DakfiQivaita-nScha, but be does oot accept 
the Malabar tradition of the text. C. R. Nandargikar would 
place him beftwe Oivikara Upidhyiya (see dxnre) whose com¬ 
mentary on A<^u” is dated 1385 aa P. K. Code* agrm with 
Nandargihar’s dating but seu the upper limit at 1172 aa A 
more predic dating is possible by the foa that Cfrinavardhana 
wrote his oommentary on the Jaina poem Siniuraprakara in 
Midtvat 1505 (b 1449 aa.) and on Naisadha in Mfhuit 1541 
(sl455 AA). 

The Jaina tradition of the text, embodied in this and the 
ftdlowing coaunentaries, goes even further than that found in 
the adaptation of Jioasena * who indudes nine spurious stanxas, 
but exdudes ta, giving a total number of 180. Caritra- 
vardhana admits as many as eleven spurious tuntas, and ennits 
only dgftt. Thus, the total number of stanzas in the printed 
text is 182: but the BOSJ MS gives 118. It would appear rh** 
whatever may be the intrinric value, the Jhina commentaries 
followed a faulty text-tradition of a mudi intopolated text 

^ of SMiiMcripts of this oonuamtsfy is BMBtioood ia tho 

portsos to the Uhoviebsabo edition vbid, bownor, doM not ntilbo tho 
ItOBZ Its, nor pTo vviut mdmgs sad aaj Mcoant of its own awini- 
cript BStariol. Anfneht (Ui. 100) ?«»dt only thia MB. 

*ABOai, XT, ff. US-ll. 

*Ai ia K. B. PMAsk*! od. of Poono fed od. 1016. 

JiaaoHA^ IMnluMApwAvo k oditad iadopndeaUr by Yesirsj Psadlto 
cfeqrs (Nlra^ Btgsr Pisa, Boaifassr 1000). 
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JanAdana 

Janirdana ia desaibed as a pupil ol Aoania. A uunuscript 
of hu fi/td on ihe Meghadula exisu in the Baroda Oriental 
Inautuic Libtaiy (no. 2176). He alio commented upon the 
as well as on the Vpla^inakara and i>.&vytL-prak 0 ia. 
Hl» full name is given Janardana Vyaaa; and he may or may 
not have been a Jaina writer. He refers to three previous 
commenuton by name. Vallabba. Asaha or Asaha and Sthira 
of whom Asaha or Asa^ is the only writer known as a 
Jaina. P. K. Code* approximates Janardana’s date between 
1192 and 1385 a.d. His text contains 126 tianias; and in this 
numbering he agrees with those of most Jaina commentaiott 

Kft nakakirt t -gani 

Kanakakati, pupil of Jayamandira. wh(> Waii 4 pupil of 
Jinacandra SQri« of Khararara-gaccha, wrote an Avadirt tm iho 
Megka^Ula, It appears to have been priried in Hthograpb 
from Benares in 1967, The BritUh Museum manusaipt of thif 
commentary (no. 224/Or 21456) h fount! dated iu I4C2 ajd,, but 
the Leipzig Univetaity mauumipt (no. 416) contains no date. 
It ia thus a fairly old work. 'Fbe number of stanzas commented 
upon it 125 (as given by the Leipzig MS). 

Lakvntnivasa 

The Sisyc-^ixtaisint craimentary of Lakuolnivasa, son of 
Srtrartga and pupil of Ratnaprabha Suri of Brhad*gacchas iS 
another early Jaina commentary. The Bhandarkar Institute 
manusaipt (no. 544 of I895®98) ^ this commentary was written 
in samvat 1715 (sea. 1657 aj>.); but the Berlin manuscript 
(no. 1545) is dated earlier in samvat 1514 (= ca. 1458 A.D.). It 
is a commentary of not much intrinsic value, and the total 
number of stanzas given by its text is 126 (Berlin MS 125). 

Megkaraja 

Me^araja-gani or Megharaja^sadhu wrote the Subodhika 
or Sukha-bodhikd commentarys a manuscript of which ki Ute 
Bhandarkar Institute (no. S90 of 1884*87) is dated in sasntmt 
1460 (»ca. 1404 aa). P. K. Code’ would place this conuiwit* 
ary between 1172 and 1404 aj>. The total number of sttnsu it 
comments upon is 127. 

’ Cdeutta OrUmid p, IBSf 

’ Paana OHealdirt^ L no. 5, ^ 90 
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MahitMSi thha^gani 

The commentary of Mahixnasimha^ani, pupil oi jiva* 
nidhina of Kharatara-gaccha^ ia also called Sukha-bodhikd. It 
was composed, as the colophon ct one of its manuscrjpcs in the 
Bhandarkar Institute (no. 389 of 188f87) states, in samvat 1695 
(» ca. 16S7 AJy). It is a fairly late commentary and is in no 
way very remarkable. The number of stansas iu its text is 126. 

Se mayasu ndara-gent 

Contemporaneous with Mafatmasiihha was Samayasundara- 
.gai^i, pupil of Sakalacandra, who was a pupil of Jinacandra. 
His commentary on the Megha-dOta is simply called TtkS» He 
wrote commentaries also on the Raghu^ (AUhdlapaniha) and 
Vrit^retnakara (SugamS). His ysgbhalalamkira^irilti was 
OMnposed in Ahmedabad tor one Harirama in 16S6 a.d. The 
only manuaipc ot his commentary on the Megha-dOic exists 
in the Panjab University Library (no. 45IS, Catalogue^ ii. 
p, 262). Unfortunately the maous^ipt was not accessible to us. 

Sumdttvijyaya 

Sumativijaya, pupil of Vinayameru, wrote about the same 
aime hii Sugamdnveya commentary, two manusaipt of which 
exist in the Bhandarkar Institute.^ P. K. Code’ would place 
Sumaeivtjaya in the latter half of the 17th century, while 
K, B« Patbak {op, p. xxi) states that Sumativijaya wrote 
his commentary at about somvat 1690 (sca» 1654 a jj.). 
Sumativijaya composed a commentarv also on the Raghu^^ 
which was completed at Vikramapura. The merit of bis 5tigo- 
mSnvayi as commentary is not mudi; but like Janirdana. 
LakfmTnivksa and Mahimasiihha, he comments on ^a text of 
126 stanzas. 

Vtjaya^sUn 

Vijaya-gaQi or suri's Tlkd (also called Suklia^bodhtkS) was 
composed is sofhvat 1709 («s ca. 1655 A.D.)r as stated in ita 
manuscript in the Bhandarkar Institute (no. 443 of 1887-91). 
Vijaya-suri is to have been pupil of Rainavijaya-gani oF 
T< 4 >igacdia. He wrote commentaries also upon the Reghu'^ 
and Kumim* (bcRh called SubodhikX). Vijaya-sOri's text of the 
jtfcfhe-dSte like that of Megfaarija, conuins 127 stanzas. 

> Ka. MO of Un« aad No. 561 sf A. laoUS. 

•A»OK. aU, p. M145. 
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Kfemah^ths^gf^t 

Kfcmaham^-ga^^ pupil o( Jinabhadra SQri of KhatatMS- 
gaccha, wrote a on the Me^ia^Sto, the date ot whidi is 
not given by either of ib two manuiaipts in the Bhandarkar 
Inititute (Ao$, 329 of 1884^ and 348 ol 1895*96)» He wrote 
axnxnentaries also on the VagihatiUmkars and Vrtto^^tUh 
kam. Hia text contains 12S stanaas. 

The Siroddhirini 

This u probably a Jaioa commentary, but in its ^only 
available manuscript, belong!ly to the Bh iTMlart t Institute 
(no, 157 of 1882-8S), the name of the autlmr is.miming. Tbe 
manusaipt is dated semw 1617 (»ca. 1561), P. K. Gode> 
would place this woA widely between 1173 and 1561 AJ)* 
K. B* Pathak, however, thinks that tliis oommentary knows 
chat of MaUinStha; if that be so. then tbe date may be poi 
between 1420 and 1561. In Pathak't opinion this work is 
*^iiext only to MalliiiStha*s work in point of merit*’, but its 
importance need not on that account be exaggerated from the 
pmnt of view of the textual study ol the poem; for in cununoii 
with most Jaina commentauws it accepts a mudt interpolated 
text, which gives a total number ol 125 stanras. 

The Meghn-hln 

This is alM) a Jaiiia commentary ol unknown date and 
authorship, which was noticed bt' ^jendralal Mitta (ix, p< 
163. no. 3076) and of which a maniuiaipt exists in 
Hbandorkai Institute (no. 160 of 1882*83). It in of the usual 
Avacuri type, and its tc*xt gim 126 stanzas. 

It will be seen ironi this brief review that from the time* 
of jinasena (fint quarter of the nluth century) the Jaina 
tradition, represent^ by these couiinentaries, inemporates to 
many spurious stanzas that their total number fluctuates 
between 125 and 127, inudi further than 120 of Jinasena. This 
is a much more conflated text than those given 1^ Vallabhadeva 
and Sthiradeva, by the Malabar commeniatcffi* by the Bengal 
and East Indian scholiasts, or by the Tibetan translatiou and 
the Sinhalese paraphrase. 

• ABOXI, xJ», pp. lawi. ’■ 
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It it imponantj in the caw of the Meghe-dSta, to take into 
acoonnt the text given by difoent groups of comznenuton. It 
appears from an ocamiaation of manuiaipts that the com* 
meotariei had already to fixed the diffmnt text-tradidont thM 
they found themselves reflected in the independent madpt* 
cripts of different groups or regions. This peculiar ciroim- 
stauce of text«transmitsion makes it clear that, not to miidi 


existing manuscripts (vrtikh are mostly later in date) as the 
commentariei should be taken as our chief guide for textual 
study. Only if some old manusoipt, anterior in date to the 
commentaries, should be found, it mi^t furnish textual evi¬ 
dence unaffected by their influence.' 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to discuss 
the comparative authenddty of readings given by different 
groups of commentaries; but we can briefly indicate here the 
comparative extent of (be original text given by them. The 
shortest text, consisting of 110 atansas, is given by the Malabar 
unomenuton, Daksinivarta-nSiha. PQrna-sarasvall and Para- 
meivara. The Kashmirian Vallabbadeva and Sthiradeva of 
unknown p rovenance give a text of 111 sianias. Among other 
fiouth Indian commentators, MallinStba gives 115 and Sarasvati- 
tlitha 123 stanzas. Among Eastern commentators generally and 
Bengal ewnmenuton in particular, Sanatana Gosvamin, fiUraU, 
Kaly^amalla, Kaviratna Cakravartin and Haragovinda Vacas- 
pati each gives 116 sunzas; Rfimanaiha TarkilamUri 116; 
Makaranda Mifr* 118; but Bba^tha Mifra and Wiaiala- 
maUiU 114 each. The Maithili commentator Dis«kara 
Upidhyiya, however, sunds apart and gives 125 stanzas. It 
should be noted in this connection that the Tibetan rranila- 
tion * gives 117 and the Sinhalese panjArase' 118 stanzas. The 
longest and mort interpoUted text is given by the Jaina coxn- 

menuton. thus : Vijaya-siiri and Me^ja ^ 

Jaoirdant, LakimlnivSsa. Sumativipya. Mahimasimha. the 

‘Thif qu-tioii bH bwo dUcomd ia dUdl in th. Iirtwtetion to 
our Sihitvs AktOmd sditioa of tbs gftffMc-Mta, which c<«Uto» * 

AbUoevphj'. In th* conBitati* of th. twt we hsTS m.^ 

of thsie oomiBsnUriw and noted rwdmgs fiwn th*«n, well ■» from 
TIlMtw tn^don sad aitihileie pertphrwe. 

•Die ifftititfUr UtUtwHwtg ree gdRdaee* tttgha-Mta, 


kDete ebeot U(b e«d« 7 ). 

” «Bd. T. B. Piashokhe, Colorabe 1685. (Dote unkiwue) 
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Megha-latd, each 126; KanakakirU, as well as the two Jaina 
adaptations Nemiduta and iilod&la, and the SSroddhSrigii, 
each 125; KKinahaiiisa 123: CSritravardlpna 122; and the 
adapuuon of Jinasena 120. From these facts it is dear that, 
in spite of diversity, there is a general agreement, in the matter 
of extent, between the text of the Malabar commentatem. on 
the one hand, und that of Kashmirian Vallabhadeva, as well 
as Sthtradeva, on the other. As there is no fnima fade pos¬ 
sibility of mutual Lontainiiiation, wc can take this agreement 
as original and not secondary; and it is probable that KilidSsa's 
text originally contained not more than 110 or 111 stanzas. 
This number was increased by a process of accretion, thiot^ 
the centuries, differently in different regions, so that some 
inferior manusaipts are found to contain the maximum of 
ISO stanzas. .. 

of Ontutnl Iffiviffth. 

Mftdru Uaivtsmij, Centourf No 19&? 



ON THE TEXT Of THE kfAHAVIRA CARITA 

Since J. Hertd published, in January 1924« hii striking 
monograph on the ttxtual problems cohoecced wiih the 
MahtiXro^arita, much material on the subject has been made 
accessible by Todar Mall's more recent edition erf the dranu pub* 
lished by the University of the Paujabr It will not, therefore, 
he out of place to reopen the question and amsider it in the 
light of the fre^ data supplied by this new ediijm of the text. 

Hmtel very pertinently remarked that we did not possets 
any truly critit^ edition of the MahSrurn-carila, and t^t no 
edition gave even the scantiest aiticai material for settling the 
text This reproach hat now been happily removed by Todar 
Mall's edition, which is based upon ample manusoipt material 
(1ft Nonherii ami Siomhern MSS), jnd which gives very full 
rritical apparatus 

The editio prinfef),s of F. H. Triibcn. published in London 
in 1848« was based on only three MSS, belonging to the India 
(Mkt* and the Bodleian, which ha\c alH> been used by Todar 
Mall and roarked by him as L. 1> and W. respectivdy.’ Hie 
(im of these MSS is fairly old, being dated in santvai 1665s 
1609 A.D.; but tlte other two are comparatively modem, one 
liciog dated in Aafhx»fif i857sl801 a 4).. and the other con 
jaxuted* to have been copied for Wilson about 1820 a.d/ 
Trithens edition, however, gives no %'aruint readings, nor any 
account of the MSS, but it.admits collation erf doubtful 

EntiSM "A Nori* on Bhavsbliuti and ^Tikpstirrijs" in Am J/e/oi 
I 1. pfk t«9 

* Mitu! ffitb cnticft) spparttus. latroduciiou oad uotsi hy tbs Nte 
Todar Mall, Oovmnmit of India Saasbrit Scbolaf at Oxford. Bsfiiad 
sad pr^red for ths Pnu bjr A. A MacdoiwIL Paniab TJnivn* 
tiSy Orimtol Pablicatioos, Oxford Um^mit;r Preu 1988. It is marit- 
shls* that although this adiUMi ia pablisbad in a rtvissd fom in 1B8. 
no rsfdieoQs is made to H«tsl't important artkla rsfarmd to abovs. 

* Ijf* India OAcn no. Ude-dUd (BnsUng'i Catologne, pt. ni, p. lHl)r 

Lslndin Oftcff no. 0S3-4U8 (EcgehAg. 1st, eU.) t WsBodlaian M8 M. 
960 (WUson 118 89Qb) notisad ia Anirsehi's BodUtoM p. 136. 

* No dais is f;ivsA to lbs M8 tlsslf. bet sm Todar Mali, p. xiv, sad 
BfrtsU p, 8 
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with UitiT reproductioos in Alaihkara litoature. The 
nwt Calcutta edtuon of Carinatha Tarkavacaspaii with bis 
occaiftonai bui vcr> scanty glosses, published in 1857, was re- 
prinied (without mention ot the fact) b) his son, and is thus 
suoscanually the same as the Calcutta edition of JTvSnanda 
Vidyasagara, published in 1873. laranitha appears to have 
used Iriihen's edition, which he refers to in his Bengali pre* 
face as ''the text printed in England/' but he also consulted n 
MS of the drama which existed in the Calcutta Sanskrit Collie 
Library and which u preiumabiy the same as the manuscript 
Sc of Todar Mall, complete in se\'en Acu.^ Nothing, however, 
IS said about the extent and character of the MS used, nor 
tire any variant readings noted. Aiiundaram Borooah's edition, 
published in Calcutta in 1877 with a Sanskrit commentary of 
his own, is ba^d on no independent MS material, but is pre¬ 
pared chiefly with the help of the editions of Trithen and 
Taranatba, as well as with the aid of readings of quoted passages 
in Alariikara works; but this edition makes the first attempt 
4l a systematic and running intcrptciaiion of the text in its 
Sanskrit commcn(ar\r I'he text ia all these editions is frankly 
eclectic, but it follows one and the same recension which was 
presumably universally accepted in Northern India.’ It may 
for practical purposes be taken as being represented by TrithenN 
princeps. Of later editions published in Bombay, Pocma 
and elsewhere, ^ the most noteworthy is that printed by the 
Nimay Sagar ^e«s, Bombay, and edited with Viraragbas*a's 
commentary by T. R. Rainam Aiyar of Trichinopoly and S. 
Rangachariar of Srirangam. It ^ves no description manus¬ 
cript material utilised, nor does it notice any variant readings, 
except what is casually mentioned in Vlraraghava's commentary 
itself. It is presumablv based on .Southern MSS, as its text 
agrees with the Mysore manuscript Mr of Todar Mail. This 

^ No 481'242 111 tits o/ StwulrU iit ike 

Libr^Tj/ of the tfOlcytta Samtrtf ('‘offege, pt. ri. p. 145 Ti is a modem copy 
msds near CalcoUe for one sad dsied lowra^ 1679sl8S3 A.n. 

- TSrSnitha remarks m hi\ Deogab preface that many paaaagei of the 
text are obscure to bim and he hu not rentored to wiite gloasea on then. 

* The Poona edittaos. both of which were published ia 1867, oaa by 
8. C. Jyetubi and the other by dridhara dStUl with hit own c ofane n Ury. 
also follow this reesnsioo Them is alao a Uadraa adiUoo with ibe modem 
-ooRtfneittsry of Iiakima^a SAri (New ad. 19M) : bnt we hare not mo It. 
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edition is imporUnt, not onljr bequie it gives the text oC 
VErsngfaava, ^t alio becaose it^ pcesents to a pi^tion of the 
text an entirdjr difierent reoenston, which has its origin pro¬ 
bably in Southern India. Todar Mall’s edition, however, 
l»ings to light a third recension, wbidi is probably l^ortb 
Indian or rather Kashmirian, but which was hithe^ unknown. 

Todar Mall has given a fairly full account of the MSS used 
by him, and it u not necewary to reopitulate it here. But it 
would be convenient to summarise at the outset the main 
differences between the three recensions mentioned above. 
Todar Mall divides his eightqn maouicripti into two gtoups: 
Northern (11 MS.) aud Southern (7 MS.); but.three different 
recensions to a poititKi of the ttxi are distinguishable in them. 
AU the eighteen Northern and Southern MSS of Todar Mall, 
as well as all the printed editicms ot the drama, agree in giving 
the same text from Act t to the end of Act V. 46, the diver¬ 


gences being nothing more than the inevitable differences of 
reading of particular words or passages. Here also Todar 
Mall’s Cambrit^e manuaoipt Cu (Northern), as well as his 
.Southern manuscripts Mt, Mg, T„ T, end.’ Material diver¬ 
gences, however, b^n from this point, rnd to the rest of the 
text we mark three distinct recensions; (1) From Act V. 46. to 
the end of Act VII (U., to the end of the drama), the editions 
of Trilhen, Taranilha, Jlvinanda, Borooah and Srldhara, as 
well at Todar Mall's eight Northern manuscripts (It, I> W. 
E, Sc. Md, Alw and Bo),* give what has been called by Todar 
Mall Recension A and by Hertel the vulgata recension, this 
being the universally accepted text, or as Ratnam Aiyar puts 
it.* sarvaira praaUitah, fnthah. (2) But Ratnam Aiyar’s edi- 


* Mt sod Mg Appear in be not. 12503 end 12585 noiUioMd in tb« 
DuerijAipe rotJoffoe of So»l- U3S « ih< Oort Orietlal A/.SS Liftrery, 
MadrM, voj. *\i, pp. B451. WS. Ilot there ere three oilier MSB, proheWy 
B»n neent •cquiiitioM, in Ihe tame Library, wliieh hei-e not been eolletert 
by Todar Mall, tut whieh ere described in the ebove Catalogiia Theec 
era ; (1) no. 1858# (p. 84S^ go'Ag vp the end of A(t V*. (2; no 12566 
p. 8463), with VtfsragltavA't eowmenUfy. conUining Acts T-Vll complete 
a d (3) BO. 18SS7 (p. 6465) which breaks ofi ia Act IV. 

’ or tba remainiog thioe Nortbem MSS of Toder Mall, his Cunbridgo 
TJnivmitr iBannaeript Cn ends with V 45 t lodia OBee M8S I, andt with 
Act Vi Bengal Aaiatir fW'stv mannaenpi B {oltowa BaeauioB C. 

•Thia test it given by him ai aa appendix to this edition. 
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tion. ai well as Todar Mall’s tingle Mysore manuscript Mr, 
gives a diSrient text Cor this portion oC the drama (t^., ftocn 
Aa V. 46, to the end of Act VII}. and this recensioo. nark e d 
by Todar Mall as Recension C‘, is expressly attributed to one 
poet Subrahnunya. At the end of Act VU the m a nn s ni pt Mr 
reads (Todar Mall, p. S06>: oimm nStake vdU-pnkanv* 
•daurdlmyad cnbhih’ (V. 46) iU iloke^ryonteiu 
larhdarbhena Bhavabhuttnc tn-bhaga'pcnmitd kalhi u,rocttSI 
talah ‘avdyam ea treyasvinS nayS bhavitsvyam’ (pcose-paange 
preceding V. 47, in this recentiMi) »li vali-vSkyad Snbkya 
hharata-vSkya-paryantena gwUhasamdarbhena Subrahmanya- 
kttvtnS krUno’pi kathi-iesh pUntohltasya po/larui«mia-;aladht- 
candrosya VenkeleiSrya-tanBbhatmya Vekkfdmba-prbha’SOdibha- 
xjosya drdgevSdvaitdtma-fiidnasidfur attul- Rautam Aiyar’s 
footnote repeals (3rd. cd.. 1910. p. 224) these words up to the 
end of kathd^yah pOritah, but omiu the rest, probably baring 
the footnote on a similar colophon in the MB utilised fw that 
edition. These two Recensions A and C, i.e., the vulga'ia and 
Subrahmanya’s text, therefore, sund in sharp contrast to each 
other with regard to the pardon of the text between Act V. 46 
to the end of Act VII. (3) But the third recension disdosed by 
Todar Mall’s Kashmir and Bengal manuicripu K and B* is 
somewhat peculiar. It is disdnguished by reading a different 
text only from Act V. 46, to the end of that Act; fw the rest of 
the text. i.e., fpr Acu VI and VU. it agrees with the vulgatt or 
Recension A. After giving the full text of V. 46, the manus- 
oripL K notes : etdvad BhambhOteh, egre kexn‘niyaka‘F'niyaka- 
hhattair apuri. From this point it adds a diffoent text up to 
the tnd of Act V, and also for the last few syllables of the third 
fool and the whole of the fourth fool of V. 46.* 

' This rsceniioa it girsB in Appendix B, p. 366f. 

»Tiiis sgrtmiait Intirsen Ksshmir sad Benfsl msmacripts b neis^ 
taut Todar MsH’i CalertU Ssaskrit CoUapa mannacript 8e Wlowa w 
TulgaU or Becanrion A Tha mannierpt B taalwigi to tha Asiatie BeeUty 

nf fimga]. 

•The laaduig of 3« U not olaar trom Todar MaM’a deaewpfann. At p. 
vui of the Introduction, sra are told that “B U raiy fragnentaiy, eoraring 
u it does a UMa orar two Acta”; and fron p. li H appaan that U om- 
priMd Acts tn and 7II, ahhongh wa ara not told what flat it 
From the rnriae hetionn noted in tha text it ■■■nt that tha BIB bagi*» 
with th* 4tta pdia of V. » of Beeatiion C (aaa p. 988) and tnda sritto Act 
Vn, fo(>Dwinp Baesorioit C ttaroo^ovt 
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From whAC has been said above the following facts will be 
clear:-^ 

(1) With regard to the teat from Act 1 to the end of Aa 
V. 46, there is agrceoent in all MSS and editions of thd drama. 

(2) With regard to the text from Act V. 46 to the end of 
Act VIl we have (a) the vulgata oar the Recension A, (b) the 
text of Subrahmanya and the text of Viniyaka^ which agrees 
partially with the vulgata in Acts VI and VII,, but differs from 
the valuta as well as from Subrahmanyans text in the pmtion 
from Aa V. 46 to the end of that A/a. 

Now with r^ard to the text from Act I to the end of Aa 
V. 46» there is not txily universal agreement but we have also 
the £aa that one Northern (Cu) and four Southern manuHxipts 
(Mt, M^ T|, Ts) end at this point It is alio important u> note 
diat both Subr^manya and Vmiyaka undertake independencly 
to supplement the text only after V. 46. There is the distinct 
evidence of Vilrarlgbava who says: ' eimtuy eva BhavabhSiteh 
sQktih/ itah paroih tu Subr^manyO'ndmnch kasyacit kaper 
two iti mfila eva* tphuffbhauifyiUi/ ^aiAfyam ca* ityadi (the 
prose passage immediately Icrfhiwing V. 46) Subrahmapya-kaver 
vccintsy cpi prSyaio vySkkydsyante/. This can only mean that 
the genuine text of BbavaUiffti was available to Vlraraghava 
only up to the end of V. 46, and that he was apparently of 
opinitHi that this was the extent to which Bhavabhuci's text 
was cmnpoied, the remaind^ being a supplement written iu 
later times by one (hasyocit) Subrahmanya-kavi. That this 
supplement came into existence some considerable time before 
Virari^ava is apparent from the fact that VTtaraghava kneiv 
hardly anything ot this ^*cestain" Subrahznanya, but also from 
the intUcation given in his commentary that he must have used 
more than one MS of Sufarahmanya's text, of which he notices 
several variant'readings. On the other hand, the manuscript 
K also indicates that genuine work of Bhavabhuti extended 
up to the end of V. 46 (etiuad Bhavabhuteh) and that another 
Applement was composed by one Vinayaka Bha(m From this, 

^ This pMiage is in ths footnoSe to tbs coauMOtary on V. s6 

(p. W) hi Atyar's edition, with [Ut] Vrrari^kciaK 

* refwei ice to e latv psssiei of the text .cea oaiy nesa (it Esrtel 
latapriM h) the eolopboa ef one or eU of Vlnrighsvt*i own MSS of the 
text 


14 
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either of two conclusions is possible (1) that the genuine tex( of 
Bhavabhuti was available to the soibes commentaton up 
to the end of V. 46 and, as we have two independent supple* 
ments composed respectively in Northem and Southern Tnrfta 
only after this point, the rest of the work was lost, or (2) that 
Bbavabhuii wrote the work only up to the end of V. 46, 
for some reason or odier left the drama incomplete. We have 
no data to establish de6nitely the carrectness of either of these 
conclusions. At the same time it is clear that the text up to 
the end ul V. 4t>, is undoubtedly the work of Bhavahhuti him* 
sell. The rest was either lost Or never written by the dramatist, 
and attempts were made in lato times to supplement it (a 
pbcnonienoii which is not unusual in Sanskrit literature) by 
(1) the anonymous vulgata text, (2) by Vinayaka Bhaffa and 
(S) by Subramanya. 

It is difficult to identify Viniyaka Bbat(a Of all the 
Vinayakas mentioned by Aufrecht. one Viniyaka Pandita it 
quoted in Sariigadhara-paddhad (no. 1254), while another 
Vinayaka is mentioned as the author of a metrical Purva- 
pithika to Da<akumira^anta. It is possible, however, to identity 
Subrabinanya from the details given about him by the Mysewe 
MS. which tells us that he was the son of Vedkaieia and 
Veiikatamba and that he belonged to the PoUani family. It 
appears that he wrote a commentary on the Pro5odh»<ondro- 
daya. called Praudbo-^kdla.’ as well as a commentary 
entkied Dharma-pmSpika on a treatise on Afauca, called 
Sbhinaw-uidaSHi? In the opening venes of both these 
works the same parentage is given, but the name of the family 
is mentioned as Ponduri, 

With r^ard to Subrahmajnya’s snpplement, or Recension 
C, which extends from Act V. , to end (rf Act VII, no 
question arises, as it is homogeneo u s and distinctly attributed 
to a particular author. But the vulgata (or Recension A) and 
Vintyaka’s text (Recension B) have a large portion of the sup¬ 
plementary text In common, vti., the vdwle of the text of Acts 

* Noticed with nSnda ia Oueriftm Cataiofw o/ Amt. VAS. ui ih* 
3iadr>u Oevtnmtitt Oritntd Hmmerift Uhrmf, vd. ni, no. 12BC0., 
p. 8439. 

* Kdticod in (bo sms CotologM, ««l. v. So. 3011, p. 8M0. 
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\1 aod VII which is the same in both recensions. That this 
portion is spurious admits of no doubt, and both Hertd and 
Todar MaJl have brought forwaid enough evidence to prove 

But how IS it that both Recensions A and B have this 
portion in common, although they differ in giving two entirely 
divergeut texts for the portion covered by the text ficom Act 
V, 46 to the end of Act V? 

Todar Mall has advanced (pp, viii, xviii-xix) a somcM’hat 
extractfdinary theory that BhavabhQci's original work must have 
come to a sudden close with Act V, 46, but that later on the 
dramatist revised this portion and brought the Act to a dose. 
He maintains that the vulgata text or Recension A from Act 
V. 46 to the end of that Act represents this authentic added 
text of Bhavabbuti, ^ht inccmiplete unrevised text up to the 
end of Act V. 46 is preserved in the MSS ot the Souiherii 
group; the revised completed text up to the end of Act V 
travelled to the North where it appears in the MSS of the 
Northern group. 

About the alleged revision of the original text the evidence 
<loea not seem to be very convindng. The fact that in some 
MSS better readings are found proves nothing, especially in 
the case of an author like Bhavabhuu who is peih.ip« less care* 
ful in phrasing than most poets and naturalh tempted later 
emendations. Again. Todar Mall himselt admits (p. i\) that 
the readings of the Southern MSS are at places dec idedh supenoi 
to those of the Northern. This strikes'ai the \ery root of his 
hypothesis of revision, although Todar Mall attempts to 
explain this anomaly aw^ay bv «upposing that these occasional 
superior readings were inevitable in the South, which is 
assumed to have been the home ot Sanskrit culture where 
Bhavahhutfs works were more frequcnilv studied. Of this 
supposition no convincing evidence produced. 

For his hypothesis that the portion from Act V. 46 to the 
end of that Act in the vulgata or Recension A represents the 
audicntic text of Bhavabbuti, the following arguments are put 
forward. It is nece>»iJry to considtT ihcin in detail: 

(1 Todar Mall wriics : 'The olclcs: known MS I, which 
is dated 16d5 (=1609 ad) run^ wiihout a break beyond 

V. 46» and docs not mention that the portion of the Act after 

’ Sot Todtr Mill, p xl't ^ Hert«t. p S. 
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V. 46p it from the pen of a different author. Neither do the 
other MSS bdonging to Recension A^oome to a sudden stop in 
the Tpiridle of the Act. On the otfao hand^ the of the 
ocher two recensions attribute the part proceeding V. 46 an4 
that following V. 46, to the end of Aa V in clfiOn words to 
different authors.*' 

There are several inaccuracies in this argument. In the 
bnt place, the Cambric^ University Manuscript Cu, an equally 
old Nc^them MS supposed to be "a little over SCO years old«** 
extends only up to V. 46, and its evidence cannot be ligfhtly 
set aside. In the second place, if the MSS ol 
which give the text without a fageak, do not mention (as the 
Mss 'of other recensitxis do) that the portion after V. 46 is 
from the pen of a different author, they also do not men nop 
that Acts VI and Vll are spurious. Applying the same ugo- 
menc, we shall have to consider these AtU also as the authentic 
text of BhavabhUti. It is difficult indeed to conclude any- 
thing definite from the fact that some MSS of Recension 
A stop without a break at the end of Act V, far other MSS oC 
the some recension carry <mi the text without break to the 
end of Act VII. On the other hand, the evidence of the other 
two Recensions B and C is not in favour of the genuinenetf 
of anything beyond V. 46. The Kashmirian manuscript K, 
which is dated'in safhvat 1674 (b1618 a.i>.), and which is 
therefore nearly as old as Todar Mairs I,, considers tmly the 
ponioo ending with V. 46 as genuine, and regards the whole 
of the remaining text (ia., even induding VI and VII) ms the 
supplementary work of Vinayaka. Four^ Southern MSS also 
either (1) stop abruptly at V. 46, or (S) as in the case of the 
Mysore MS or Viruriighava’i text (Recension C) 'regard the 
whole of the remaining text (ia., from V. 46, to the end of 
the drama) as the wm'k of Sutnmhmanya. It is dear that both 
Viniyaka and Subahmanya undertook to write a iup}deinent 
of the work, each in his way, after V. 46, and not after the end 


‘ Kif. Ui, tfg. sad T.. Oaly Msdns Orhold library MB »>. 
126B4 rad ISSM (its sbm footaota 8 ) sad wiUi AeS T, bat thara la notbiiif to 
show that thay to tbs Boothan ffoep. Tha Ts&iora JIBS and T 4 
sra obvioQsly frswBvUary, tka lomar braakiaa oft in Act V, the laUar 
coaUiniag ibiaa Acts. 
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«C Aa V. If Bhavahhuti't own text hu been pmerved in 
Keceiuiqn A up to the end of Act V (u both Hertel and 
Todar Mall aigiw). then we arc driven to the rather un- 
vanuC^ condusioD ihzt not only Sutefthmanya but al$o 
Viniyika took the unusual liberty o£ altering even the genuine 
text after V« 46 to the end of Act V. The very fact that both 
these authors were independently in agreement in completing 
the text only aftff V. 46, would make us pause befttfe we 
serionily maintain that the Recension A preserves Bbavabhud’s 
genoine text up to the end of Act V. 

(2) Todar Mairs second argument is more iiaportant. He 
points out that MahiiAra<arita V. 49 in Recension A is cited 
(with the words yothd yira-eaute or yaiha Mahavlra^rite) in 
the Avaloka commentary on Daiatupeka II. 50 (ed. Hall) and 
in Sahitya^rpOfui (on VL S0» ed. Durgiprasad, 1915a p* 309). 
and infos from this that **fvidendy the authors of these old 
^orki on AlamUra consider^ the text of Recension A [i.e, 
from V. 46 to the end <A that Act] as the genuine text of 
UiavabhGtL" In considering this argument, it must be noted 
that the'^Mtye-dofpaw oinnot be taken as an old work on 
Alaihkira and that the context shews that it merely borrows or 
oopiet *thts tUoitrative quotation from Daicrupaka in con* 
nexion with the discussion of HttvatT x/rtfi in the heroic and 
kU four ^viflonsv The dution in the DaSarUpaka, whidi alone 
we thmfore consider here, cannot however be so lightly 
brushed aside. But this single^ dtadon by itself cannot, in 
our c^niODa be taken as having a emdusive force. It mly 
shows diat Dhanika, author of the Awloka cMunentary, 
T^arded this verse as a part of the genuine text, and nothing 
more. It only indicates that in Dhanika*s time, as in later 
dmesit ^ whole of the vulgata text’ came to be generally 
a ccepted is genuine in the Nevth (as sanfotra pracahtch 
P^ha^) and we need not. therefore, be surprised that he did 
not regard it as spurious. 

(8) Todar Mill's third argument that this portion of 

* The dtsrioi of ifoMvlro-oofito V. 51 in iWnirnfl IimfiitftAimipfl 
(•A Bocooih, f, 261] b merman si4 provw aodbiAg. 

’ AM wok netsssiily op to tbo tad of Aet lot .ms shtmeo ol sup 
qioM&oos (fCB Asis VI aad VII provss notklag. 
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Recension A {i.e^ from V. 46, to ihe end of that Act) contains 
a couple of passages which appear to be repeated in the other 
dramas of the author, does not bear close scrutiny; for these 
slight repetitions of phrases (as in two casrti in Act VI noted 
by Todar Mall himsell) can be easily accounted for by Ihe 
likely supposition that the unknown writer of the vulgata 
supplement wanted to imitate Kiavabhuti and probably appro¬ 
priated these phrases from the latter. 

(4) Todar Mall’s fourth argument that Refcnsion B runs 
U) an unusual icngih and covers 75 verm (as agaiasL 16 of 
Recension A) need not be seriously considered ; for tlijs lecen- 
sioa is distiacU) ascribed to a different author^ and ibe ques* 
tion theref<^e does noi arise 

We arc now in a position to conclude wiili great pro¬ 
bability that (l> the text from Aa f to the end ot Act V. 46 
tormi the only authentic text of Bliavabbuti, and (2) that the 
vulgata or Kececiion A of the tot oi the driima (and not merely 
of Acts VI and VII) is as spurious as Recensions B and C, 
which are expressly attributed tu Vinayaka and Suhrahmanya 
respectively. 

But one question still remains unsolved. We have already 
noted that Acts VI and VII have identical texts in both A and 
B recensions. Only the text from Act V. 46 to the end of 
Act V differ entirely in these two recensions, A giving a shifter 
and B a longer text for this p<»nioi). But To^r Mali's 
Kashmirian manus^ipt K, which prescais Recension B and 
which is a fairly old MS dated in 1618 reads after V. 46 ; 
etivad Bhovabhuteh/egre kmn-ndyaka'rimyaka-hhatt^ir epuri/. 
Now as this MS (as well as B wliicli gives alvo Recension B) 
includes Acts VI and VII and does not end with Act V« and 
as this inscription occurs after V. 46, the word ogre must be 
taken to refer to the rest of the text firora Act 'V. 46 to 
Che end of Act VIL In other words, Vioiyaka must be taken 
as responuble not only for the text between Act V. 46 to the 
end of chat Act, but also for Acts VI and VU in Recenuon B. 
But the text for Acts VI and VII in Recension B is identical 
with the text for those Acts in Renndon A> which therefore 
must also be the work of VtnSyaka, but which was hidt^crb 
minately incorporated into the anonymous Recension A In 
other words^ the Receiisimi A extends only from Act V. 4(j to 
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the end of that Act aod does not indude Acts VI and ViL for 
which it merely borrows the text ot Recensdcxi B. 

Todar Mall, however, appears to talue agre as referring 
only to the portion between Act V. 46 to the end of that Act 
In other words, he appears to think! that Acts VI and VII in 
both Recensions A and B are of anonymous authorship*; but 
with regard to the text between Act V. 46 to the end of 
that Act, the Recensiem A is anonymous, while Recension B is 
Che work of Vinayaka. But unfortunately there are no data to 
establish this point. We are inclined to b^eve, for reasons given 
above, that the whole of the text from Act V. 46 to the end 
of Act VII is the work of Vinayaka. For the portion between 
Act*V. 46 to the end ol (hat Act, it is probable that there 
originally existed the longer text of Vinayaka in Recension B, 
but subae<}uently a shorter, anonymous text (as represented by 
Recension A) came into exinence, receiving univeml accept¬ 
ance and even superseding the original text of Vinlyaka. 


/ii4wbi Antiqwnf, lix, 19d0 



THE PROBLEM OF THE MAHjWATAKA^ 


Tb^ acHcallcd othoiviK known u the 

HunykmAn^nataka^ occupto n nniqoe poiitioD io Sanikrit 
dnnadc Ifteratiire. Thoug;h tcchnicaUy deiigniied a ni^ha^ 
it evincei peculiariiiet idikh jusiUy vniiOQ’i duracteritttion 
of the work i* a noodexript compoutioo and which have 
naturally given rim to much qicculation with regard to iti 
diaracter and origin. It ia a very extena&ve work which plagi* 
aruei unblushingly from tnoic xA the known (and probably 
fome unknown) Rinu-dramaa and i» written almoat entirely in 
vetm, with little of proc. The vote U generally of the narra¬ 
tive or epic, rithm than dramatic, diaracter. Tbme u little xA 
true dialogue • there ii no Fidfim Ac nor any Prakrit \ the uioal 
itage-directions are mlMing; the number cd characten ay^i^- 
ing is fairly large; there is a benediction, and in one recenaitm 
a curkras prtfrocand*verae. bat there is no true prologoe. and all 
the clemmu of the plot prcMfibcd by ihe«y are wanting; the 
number of Acts, at lew in one recenaon, is beyond the uioal 
limit; in ihoct, this wort ihou^ nominally odiibiiing a 
dramatic form, gives one the inipresuoa of being a nmative 
composHioa as opposed to the dramatic, and could have at well 
been written in the narrative or epic form. It ii devoid of all 
dramatic action, bdi^ rather a coUeciioci of poems, desenptive 
and narraiive, with intenpened metrical dialogues of a <nde 
nature and stagedirecuons. 

On the ftrength of theie peculiaritie* Max MOllo- wu of 
opinion' that the work wu rather an epic than a true dmna, 
and that it came* us back to the eailien ttage of derdt^mcot 
of the Indian drama. This opinion has been repeated more 
than once by later sdurian but in a somewhat modified form. 
Piidiel pmnted out* the reKmblances of this work to Subhata^ 
Dfltddgod^ which Utter |day was hdd by him to be an eatam^e 
of the icxalled cA^d-nfihrte. a term ^kh he coniMered to be 

'BsM befm ibs XVliih laWnutioaiJ Cunfii of nrimtiltiti iS 
Oalbrd. 1988. 

'/oMfieSsr /tr XfM. IMS. i. p. 41L 

* In hii Dot flttcadiiaSs SdUtteMswf n gfii W. 1906, pp. 108 SOB. 
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equivileoc to a ‘Khattcnapiel,’ often rendered into EngUih ai 
‘■hadow-phT’. Thii theut wat further developed by Liiden‘ vriio 
would take the DiilSngada a» the type of the iludcw-play and 
then deduce that the MakSn&takM alio belonged to the lame 
At^ory, of which it is sui^waed to be one at the cariien 
apecimeni. IMth this view^Sten Ktmow,' Winternitz,* and 
some other scholan appear to agree. But Keith in hia reoent 
work on Sanskrit Drama reopens the question* and thzowi 
doubt on the vdiole theory of the shadow-play and its allied 
part in the early evoluticHi of the Sandtrit Draou. He tefusci 
to agree with Luders in adding the MahSnaiaka to “the almost 
non-existing list of dudow-dramas" and suggesu that the irregu¬ 
larities of this work can be etplained by the assumption that it 
was a play never ictended to bt acted, a^ that it was a literary 
(our de force redacted “in preparation for some form of po- 
formance in which the dialogue was plentifully eked out by 
the director and the other acton." 

The MahSnSidka has tome down to us in different recen¬ 
sions. The West Indian receusion reda c t e d by Daroodara MiKra 
has 548 vencs in 14 Acts and is styled the HanSman^taka, 
while the East Indian or rather the Bengal recensiem arranged 
by Madhus&dana Miira* has 720 verses in 9 Acts* and is named 
tte MahSnStaka. Both the recensions :^;ree iti taking the 
mythical Hanumat as the original author. In a sense, however, 
the work may be taken to be anonymous, fw both the titles are 
clearly descriptive. Hanumat, u the ally and servant of Rama, 
is a legendary figure to whom it was probably found convenient 
to ascribe a traditicmal work of unknown or forgotten author- 


> In his M Saubktkag : Butr^ sw Oftektchli du indiicArA 

Drtmae in Slid W, 1616, pp. 6961. 


• Dm MiieU Drama (Grandriat), 1990, pp. 89-60 

•Ouekickti dtr iadUeUn LtUermar (1990), jii, p 2iU ; in EDMO, 

PP- IIW, he snpporte Ladsfs, bnt recognisae the dUKcnltM of tte 
faypoOwit. t 


* Tht Smukrit Drama, 1924. pp. SSf., 651., 9691. 

'Laden hw shown thst HS6 of tiiis rwension m ilso found in 
Wsttem India i hut (bis feet mskn no dUhrsnes, end thsre U no dosbt 
that is prsTsils in Bangsl. 


• The nnoiber of venn vsiy grestly in Hfi8 and ediUons, u 
bilow. Tbs Bnmtwr adapted ben it Anfnclit's {Dodhmm Cmdaga* 
>.• M9k). 
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ship; while ihe title is apparcutly not s desig** 

nation but a descripiicm, it being the later dramatuigic tedini* 
cal term wfakfa, like the term prakarana, iudicaics a type ot 
play containjng all the episodes and possessing a large number 
(usually the number is ten) of Acts. It is signiheant that the 
term id unknown to Bharata and Dhanika» the two earlier 
authorities on Drainaturg)'. They simply lay down ^ that in a 
udf^ka the number uf Acts should not be less than five and 
more than ten; but the author ot the Sahttya^darpa^, who 
flourished probaUy in the brst half of the i4ih century, defines 
and explains^ the term M^hSndi^ka as noted above. 

The aSkKiation with Handmat is supported by a l^;endary 
account oi the origiu ot (he work. The concluding verse in 
Damodam's vrruem suics that the work was romped by the 
Son of ilic Wind (Han D mat), but was cast Into ihe sea by 
VSimTki who deemed u to be ambrosia {omrtO’buddhyS) and 
that it wav later on recoscred by the good king Bhoja and red* 
acted by Miira Damodara.^ In bis comment on ibis verie 
Mohanadasa explains that Hanumat wrote this work and en¬ 
graved it with his naih on the rocks, but to please Valmlki. who 
recognised iiH excellence and anticipated eclipse of his own 
Ramaycn^, the gMeroll^ Ape threw it into the sea whence it 
was„ after ages, recovered by his m^tdra Bhoja with the aid of 
(ilhennen.* The Bhoja-prabandha also records ^ the anecdote 

‘ xym 28 « Didarupaka (ed. Nir S«g Piw. 1917), 

lii. 36. Ths (sd TnvADdnm, p. 285, larSes. li u 

Dot^wDithy that the majontj of Dacca Onirmity MSS of Madhuiildvia^a 
recouioD gi?e tan Acts, instead of nine. 

* VI. 223«a34, ed. Dargaprasad, 1915, p 53&. 

* fociton rtfaUhwdhdAoa 

iHjUtosi amrtc-huddhyA pfoa meh&^dfcteam yet f 
twnati^nfpeti bhojteoddArtcA tat kramefta 
gretktiam avatu \iiram nulrs-ddmoderreaa // 

^ airtyam kath d fdrvan efana iuikhare-faAk»r giri-iUdev tUikhUad^ 
tat te vAmUeind dfttamliad €taef^t*medhHreti o» Jlrorfijw rdoU Ey a p e* 
praddrdhhdve4eAkayd kanimdn frdrikitai ttam ttat iMvdfs nidMM / 
iatkeii Undbdhau prSpttaik tadinatdrtna bKojtna tvinatind j^ikv (tfaa 
piioied text nada ^da-jUdfiaif] uddkfiawi iti 

* Bd. Mir. Sag. Prew, Bombay m, pp. TOf. Wilson gives a aom^ 
what ditferent venkm (Seieei fipumin*^ 2 vola in one, Appendix ^ 68k 
The Bkeja-frahaedka, according to him, records tha anecdota that a amt* 
obaoi ia Bhoji's mga diaoovered eonse vtn« engraved on tho mka by 
tha eeMhoce and brought a copy of tbe first two lines of one veree. Bhojg 
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that certain h&htrmeii omc tound an engraved siatic in the 
Narmada and brought it lo Bhoja who, recognUing il to be the 
work of Hanumatf made a copy of it and had it pul together 
by hU court'pocts. The iwo which were biought lu Bhoja 
cKcur as the first two liucs ol the verse tha khalu ui^mnh m the 
Alahdndiaka (xtv. 49) in Damodara's recension, biu the verse 
is missing in Madhusudaiu's rbdacuou. It iuptcworth>. 
however^ that the verse an ordinar)' gnomic stanM which is 
utilised for the purpose of tumalising on the dciih ol Ravana. 
In Madhusudaua's rccciHiun. on llie oiliei luml. iheic ie alter 
I he bencdiclion a praiocauthyerse ni winch HaDunrai is said 
to have narrated the story at the direction of Vrilnnki. and 
the concluding verse of each Act siaiev thai the wotk of 
Hanuniai was rettued (f/nuyutidhfjQ) bv Vikraina 
The phrase has been explained simply as 'recovered b> meuns 
of valour*: but the comiiieii tator C,mdrai>cWharci ' explains 
that Hanumai having engraved ihc work on the uxlts threw 
it Into the sea through fear of VabnTki. but later on he ajppear* 
ed in a dieaiii to king Viknnnaditya who, at Haijuiuars bid- 
diiig^ had it fished out vi the vea aud redacted bv Ima court- 
poet Madhvisudana. The coinnientator also lefcis to another 
version of the story, according to which the work is said to 
have been stolen by Rak^sas but recovered later on by the 
valour (vikrama) of that king. 

It is not difficult to see that there is a good deal of mere 
fable in these accounts; but the tradition, which tiiore or 
less agrees in the three versions of the storv, ccriainlv vuggests 
the reaction of an old anonymous work, or at least Uie 
writing of a new work with the embodiment of old matter. 
Although a considerable number of verses is aiinmon lo both 
the recensions, the one recension cannot be said to have been 
derived from the other. On the aintrary, it is probable that 
each of them was redacted independently from some lost 
original of which the tradition preserves a l^ndarv account. 
Of the compilers Dimodara and Madhusudana we have no 
authentic information. In the Bhoje-prabendha the poets, who 

trsT^Usd to ih9 spot to obUifi tbs other two Jtnsi, iM Uia rens when 
completed ie the ooe which oeeiin ia Deu>ders's Tervion u riv. 49 (iAo 
kMv etfewa^). 

.'Oa I. 4^ od. CeadrekomAra BbettAcirye, CeicatU, iaha 1796. 
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are called upon to fill up the deficient vene dj a covoed by 
Bhoja, are Bhvabhuti and Kalidasa; but ooe Damodara ia 
mentioned elsewhere in the same work as a ooon-poet to ting 
Uoja ol Dhara, ^ftbo (if he were the historical Bhoja) rdgned 
in the second quarter ot the 11th century ajk There is 
nothing inherently impossible in the repevt of a drama in 
8tooe-inscripii<Hi, for such dramas have been discovered in 
recent times ^ but we have no other historical information 
about the source from which both the recensions were derivedL 
We have, however, enough indication to presume that an 
essential portion of the work was probably old and formed 
the nucleus round which was woven a large number ol verses 
culled diiefly from various known and unknown Rfana^dramas 
I'hts may have been done in tbe lime ol Bho]a« whose energy 
in making cyclopaedic ccMopilations u well known, but ihe 
process of interpolation, as we shall see presently^ continued 
for a long time, and verses from comparatively recent Rama* 
dramas found their way into tbe compendium. The question 
as to which of the two recensions is earlier is not yet solved, 
but it seems probable that Daxnodara's versions, in spite of its 
14 Acts, is the earha*. as it is also tbe simpler and less exten* 
siive redaction. The VikramSditya referred to in Madbu- 
sudana^s version may have been LaknnaM iena of Bengal, wbo 
appears to have had also nine gems at his court and to have 
been known by the title of Vikramiditya. We have a verse 
attributed to DhoyT in the SadutUt’kar^amrUi, the first half oi 
which agrees partially with the verse 101 of DhoyTs Patmui' 
d€fd' and which makes it probable that Lahmapa-sena as a 
poet and patron of poets was known by this time-honoured 
title. 

The comparative antiquity of the Mohanataka is sought 
to be established by tbe fact that Anandavardhana, who 
flourished in the middle of the 9th century at Kashmir, and 

’ kky^to yotf oa intidharata^ 

vidy&bkariuk kktiu vararuttf 

(id Oiatshftna Chskrtvsrti, Oslcotte UflS, p. 34, ftho latfod. p. 7). 
8ss slio JA8B^ m, |k 15. la ths vens ths post, vbs lived at the 
court ol Lakcaevi-Mae, it speekinf of hiieeelf ead bis petcoa, sad tbm 
is en obvious pea in the phnse vikroeiaditps etc. 
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DbaniiE who belonged to the end of the 10th centixry, quote 
venei which occur in the work. The three quoution* by 
Anandavardhana in his DhcanySloka are, however, anonym¬ 
ous and therefore not condusivet the more so because the 
MahinSfAkA is notorious for its shameleii plagiarism^ The 
first verse migdhajyimala^kdntt^ (Dhv^ p, M v. 7) 

is really taken from the RSmdbhyudaya of Yafovannan^; the 
se^nd verae nkUis tvarh nava-pallavmh {Dhv^ p. 90 
M iv. 85=D V. 24) is ascribed to Yasovarman in the Subhofiti’’ 
vaR {no, 1S64) and is probaUy borrowed from the same 
drama ; while the source of the third verse nyakkaro hy ayam 
eva {Dkv^ p. ISS^MoAo^ M ix 55), which is^ted by a senes 
of rhetoridans^ is unknown. Dhaoika quotes five verses which 
occur in the MahdnSlakc, but all of them, except one» are 
given without any indication of their source. The one excep¬ 
tion refers to the verses bshvor balam na xHditam 
M ii. 14sD i. 38) is quoted in the VrUt on ii. 2 with yatha 
hanSman'ndfcke! but the vetse is actually derived'from the 
Bdla-ramayana (iv. 60). The tact that we of the remaining 
verses kap^le jdnakydh M Hi. 54=D i. 19) is also 

quoted anonymously by Rijafekbara in his Kdx^yamlmdfhsd 
(p. 97) proves nothing. A large number of quotations, mostly 
anonymous, from the Mahdndtaka is also found in the Sans* 
krit Anthologies. Of these the Sdrf^gadkara^ddhati gives 
ten quoutions as hanumatah, of which nos. 83, 125-125, 128, 
133, 3418 and 4066 cannot be traced in any of the recensions 
of the Afa/idnetaka. Only no. 90 (vtghneio vah sa pdydd 
vihrtim) occurs as the second mcngalaMoka of Madhuiudana’s 
recension, and no. 1248 (kurmah pddo'tra) is found as vL 67 
in Madhusudana and xiv. 77 in Damodara. This anthology 
was compiled about 1363 ad. and its quotations only prove 
at best that both the recensions probably existed in the first 
hall of the 14th century. Even if no great antiquity can be 
daJmed for the work itself, the presumption is permissible 
that a fragmentary nucleus of u existed in the time of Bhoja, 
or even a little earlier in the time of Dbanika, from which the 
later elaborate versions, which cull verses from the Mahatnro^ 
cdfita, BSla^Smdyartn. AnargharSghava, Presanna^gjhava 

> /svnvflf of OrlssCe^ Feotorch, Us4ns, 1, pi 3, p 870, fa. 1. 
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and other known and unknown Rtea-playi, aroie in later 
timet and were probably in exiitence in the 14th century* 

In order to explain the origin of the drama which the 
Indian tradition envelojM in the myatery of legendi^ it hae 
been suggested that the MfihSndlaka belongs to the category^ 
of the to<aUed ihadow^pUy* a view which envclc^ k equally 
in the mist oi sheer speculation. Although it has been h^ by 
Pischel and others to connote a ihadow-play^ the meaning <k 
the term chdyS-nafaAa, which is nowhere connected with the 
MahSndtaka but which is used in some other plays alleged to 
be of the irregular type^ is uncertain. It is not recognised in 
any Sanskrit work on Dramaturgy as designating a dramatic 
genr^ •but several dramatic compoaitioos like the Dharmi- 
of Mc^haprabhiciiya, the DatSngada of Subha(a, 
the RSmabhyudayOi Subhcdra-panpaya and Pap(favibffyudaya 
of Rimadeva^Vyisa, have been designated as ckayS^ndfake in 
their respective ^rotiouindj or colopbons. Wilson^ held that 
the term* cAdya*na{eke might mean *thc shade or outline of a 
drama* and expressed the opinion that the DufdAgada '*waf 
perhaps intended to introduce a spectacle of the drama and- 
procession, as it is otherwix difiicult to conceive what ol^cct 
Us extreme cpnciseneu could have effected'*. L^t’ appears to 
leave the question open, but remarks : *'Lcur nom est obicur; 
on serait tcnti de Texpliquer par ''ombre de drame" si les 
liglcs de la grammaire nc s'opposaient a cette analyse du cofn- 
po^ chaya-nataka. Elies adiuttent du moins une explication 
voitine et presque identique: **drame k Viut d*ombre*’. 
Rajendralala Mitra* desailm Vit(hala's so-called chiy^MiSfaka^ 
as **an outline of a drama’* and suggests that the DSfff^goda 
*^was evidently intended to serve as an entfcct to a theatrical 
exhitution.’* Other suggested but rejected explanations are 

play that is but a Aadow, a play in shadow, i.e. a minia* 
ture play'*.^ Having referexice to the derivative nature of such 
plays as the DulShgada, which incorporates verses &om othei 
{days» it IS not impossiUe to hold that the term chS^tiitahs 

‘ Op, fii.t pp 

•U Thtdtn inikn, p. M. 

*BikM0f p, n. 

* 8es Oriy in /dOS, aztii« p. U. 
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jDiy abo zoeaa epitomised adaptation of previous plays 
cn the subject,'* the term cha^ being authoriiauvely us^ in 
the sense of adaptation.^ Piscbel was originally ot opiuioa* 
that the term might be explained as ‘'the shado^^' ol a drama" 
j(Schattea von ,einem Spiel) or "a half-play*' ^balbes Drama) 
but in his well-known monograph on the Indian shadow-play^ 
he attempted to shew chat the chiyc^naiaka was simply and 
solely what is known as the shadow-play, in which the sliadow- 
pictures were produced by projection lioiii puppets on the 
reverse ade of a thin white curtain. 

In order to establish the eaily exisience ol the shadow- 
play in India it is alleged that this lorm 6i the drama is 
expressly mentioned by Nilaka^pia ui his interpictaiion oi 
the term rupopafafana occuring iu the Atahahhuiuia xii, 
294« 5 : rUpopaftifanam jalama^(/4ipfkefi dakso^Styexu ptasid^ 
Mam, yAtra sukftnc-Mstrarii x/ymnidhuya cannonuiyait dkatai 
rdjdmdtyd<tfniTft caryd pfudatiynix^, 'uftpJlxiftvatta is well- 
known among the southerners as (be pthnitt^id^pikd, m which, 
having interposed a thin cloth, the acuoii oi kings. Uiinisters 
etc. is Aown by means ot leathern hgures" Ludcrt would 
maintain with Pisrhel that fSpQpnfivana refers here lo the 
production of shadow-hgures. Tlie term fupopajlvtn is u»cd by 
Varihamihira in his BriM’SamhxtS, 74, uhiic m the 
ThfflgSthSj V. 394 and in the AUhndapafiha, p. 344 occur the 
terms ruppdriipaka and fupadakkhc respectively, ol which the 
last exf^essjon is supposed to be nleiuical with ihc word 
iUpadakkha found in the Jogimara Cave Inscription ' A sug¬ 
gestion has also been made by Sten Konow^ that the word 
rupa used in the Fourth Rock Edict of Atoka, wbfre exhibi¬ 
tions of the spectacles of the dwellings of gods, of elcpliAnis and 

^ This word rAd^ is ussd coresionly. in connexion «ith the qnation 
of bonowing or pligitrism, to denote likfows or resemblance between 
the workf nt two poet*. $nd fkd^paffna Ji one nhp eompohes poems 
idtioh are reflect ions of other poet’e works. See Kfemendra. £a»‘i- 
Aep^AAeroM. ii. L 

^ (fdtti«gt$ehf ffrUhrU iaeeipeffi 1B91, pp. 366f 

* Already cited 

* AntiFd Pepoff. dfl/. IBCIS4, pp. I28f : lAiam, BrufkstiifH 
BuddhtiUchr Dromn, p. 41 : Vimaaa, Perjfo/ffAAdru-edtra iii, 8, 8 i 

* Bijadskfaara, Kdr^a^mlmiM, ch. »k 

* Of* riY., pp. 4M6. 
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of bon-fire$ ineotioned« refers lo z thadcm-pUy; and that 
the expression rupaka as the generic oaine ot the drama is deriv¬ 
ed bom such early shadow^pcojections. Indicaticms of such a 
sbadow«device are said U) have been discovered in the Sitabenga 
Cave which has signs of grooves in front, meant (it is alleged) 
lor the curtain necessary tor a shadow-play. This thet^y ii 
further elaborated by Luders/ who claims a high antiquity for 
the shadow-play on the assumption that it is re f erred to by 
Patahjali in his Mah^bhdsya (cm Pamni iii. L 26)* in his men¬ 
tion of the displays oi the Saubhikas or Sobhanikas, ar4d who 
on this basis would take it, with Pischel, as an essential ele¬ 
ment in the evolution of the Sanskrit drama. The existence 
of the sbadow-play in early India is also supported by the 
analogy of the Javanese wayang pu^tdc, a shadow-play usually 
dealing witli the Kama-cyde and produced by puppeu ot 
buffalo-leather. 

The early evidence adduced for the existence of the dudow- 
play in India cannot in any way lie taken as conclusive. We 
are not directly concerned here with Luders’ hypothesis 
regarding the Saubhikas; but the name Saubhika or Sobhanika 
is, at best, an obsc?ire term w’bicb has not been shewn to have 
any relation to the shadow-play and which has never been 
explained in this sense by any autliority. HiUebrandt* and 
Keith * have > ery effectively criticised LUders' interpretation and 
suggested more reasonable explanations; but whether we accept 
their view, or*agree with Weber* that the reference here is to* 
the pantom ine, or even take the explanation of Kaiyyaia (a 
fairly late commentates) that the $aubhikas were those who 
tau^t actors (natdnim vySkhySnopadhySyab), it is clear 
enough that there is no real foundation for the view chat the 
Saubbikas discharged the function of showing shadow figures 
and explaining them to the audience. The passage of NTla- 
kantha, again, cannot be taken as'Roving conclusivdy the 


’ In tfa« irtide nlreadj dtei. 

* Sd. Xielbon, ii, p. 

' ZDMOf Ixiii, pp, fSnt : aIao m hU FeStfr die dn/anpe d«i tadiMAin 
Dramas, Muncbmi 1914, pp. U, Itt. 

* B30S i| pi. 4, pp. in I SmMS Droma, pp. St. 

' Stttdien, alii, pp. 48Bf. 
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exicccQce of the ihadow-play^ for he u well be leferring 

to the puppet-shows or marionette iheatxe, of whose existence 
we have definite record ; and even it Nllak^L(ha*s testiihony ii 
not contested, it only jmves the existence of such plays in 
Southern India (dsAfii^yesu) at the end of the 17th century. 
It Is not ycl proved that ihe Javanese borrowed it from Southern 
India, and the fact that some kind of shadow^rama, dealing 
with the Rama'legend obtained in Java has in itself nothing 
whatever to do with the hypotbem that its analogue prevailed 
in India, until it is shewn l^ond doubt that the idea was really 
borrowed &om India. Even as a parallel it is not, as Keith 
points out, adequate, unless and until it can be proved that 
the ihadow*play sprang up in Java wuhuut any previous know 
ledge of the real drama.’* Turning to the passage of the Ma/id^ 
liAarafa itself m which NUakagiiha comments ; 

rangduawano/n eaiw Mhi Tupopajlvdnam^f 

mcdya-maihsopajlvyam ca uiAroyam loha^oxma^^ // 
wc notice chat the term is used in the same context with 
appearance cm the stage, drinking, eating fiesh and other 
objectionable practices whidi degrade the status of a dvija. It 
is quite possible to argue, as it has been argued, that the term 
^iipopajvvava alluded to Che depictsble unmoralUy of the 
actors, who have been stigmatised more than once as fuyd^jiva, 
’’living by the dishonour of their wives.'* ^ The same explana¬ 
tion applies to Varahanuhira*! use of the term rupopajivin for 
the actor, in close proximity in the text to painters, writers 
and singers; while the term rupadakkh^ or tupadakkha is 
capable of other explanations’ than the highly conjectural solu* 
cion of an actor in the shadow-drama. Mrs. Rh^’s Davids 
renders the word xupporupaka of the Thet^^tha v. 394 bv 
“puppet-show/’ and ^is is probable in view* of the fact that in 
verses 390, 391 of the text there is mention of a puppet. 
Keith has already shewn’ that the word rupa in Ak>ka's inscrip¬ 
tion, as well as the term rupcitn as the generic name of the 

' Th« Una hfpopajUat^ U u«ed ta the p»cedmg v9nt in tfao seiua 
ot fiveJjliQod b/ jnnna of som# arts. 

* PiKbol intarprsts the word as ''(opyiat/* Boysr as "sculptor/' Blucli 
as "ons ikillsd m paiotiofi'*, white 8 K Chittsrji ^nggests ikitiad 
in liguroi OP secounti ** 

* SMiknt OftfMc, p. 64. 
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drama, can have no reference to t,hc $bftdow-play« and the 
alleged evidence of a shadow device in the STiabe^a Cave i$ 
nothing mwe than mere conjecture. 

As no (lefinite rcfeieoce to the ihadow-play can* so far, be 
proved anyivhere in Sanskrit literature, ai^ as the dramatic 
gente }^ urnecoginsed in theory, no other evidence ia left but 
chat dujvcd from the tom chdy&ftd(ak4i itself, whidx is used 
a dcMrjptivc epithet in the prologue or colophon of certain 
existing p]ii)*v. Of these works the most interesting, if not the 
cailleU, the Dhatmabhyufhya of MeghaprabhacaU*)'!, which is 
edited in the Jaina-Atmatunda^Granthamila Series (Bhavtu^r 
1918) and of which a brief r^ume is given by HuKich. ^ In 
the colojjbon ii is styled dharmSbhyudeyo nSme ehiyi^ity^- 
prabfkndhah ; but in the prologue, the Sutradhara ipeakf of 
actors {iaflQsSh) and acting (ahhineya). There is, however, a 
definite stage«(lirecii<m in it which Is said to support 
us claijn to be iccognued as a iludowplay. As the 
king takes the vov; to become an ascetic, the stage directiou 
reads: yftvifinihffutoyad pul^^ka^ taira sthupamyufj: 

(p. 15) '*£iotn the innet aide of the curtain is lo be placed a 
puppet wearing the dress of an ascetic.'* A reference is found 
here in the ^urd slhapantya lo the sthapaka of the regular 
drama who is supposed to have been originsUy **the arrange 
of puppet^.*' We have no information about the date of the 
play, but that it is a late and obscure Jaina drama admitf 
of little doubt, and its evidence as such is of doubtful value. 
One need not, however, see in the stage*dijrction any definite 
reference to the shadow-play; on the contraiy. it is a puppet 
(putrakn) which is directed to be placed, apparently on the 
stage, from the inner side of the curtain, i.e., from the nepalkya. 
It is difficult also to accept the rather fanciful interpretation 
of the word sthdponiya, which is really not necessary, as the 
simple meaning of the word is that which js obviously intended. 
Although the drama styles itself a ehSy&nSfyit-prabandhA in 
the colophon, it is in all other respects an or^nary, if un- 
prcteniious, play of the usual type, dealing with ^ Jaina 
legend of king Daiirnabhadn. It it a short play, which 
consists of one Act but three cr four scenes, wi^ a regular 
nJndb pToroeand and pmtSuand; and we have, with the one 
^ZDMO, 1»v, p. 60. 
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exception, referred to above, the usual Mage^ections, enou^ 
prose and verse dialogues and tome FraLrU prose and^vme. 
There is also the usual bharata-x/akya at the end spoken hy one 
of the dtaracten. 

It is curious that no such tcage-directicns are to be found 
In the other so<alled chayi^ndtaka&, not even in the DHtinffkta 
which is probably the earliest of the group and which is upheld 
by Pischel and Liiders a$ the typical specimen. Of these later 
plays, the three dramas of Ramadeva-Vyasa, who was patronised 
by the Haiheya princes of the Kalacuri branch of Rayapura 
and who thus beior^ed to the first half of the ISth century,^ 
are not admitted even by LUdcrs to be chayS^nitaluis at all. 
The first drama, SubhadTd^pari^aya^ consisting of one Act but 
three scenes, has a theme which is sufficiently explained by its 
title; the second, RSmdbhyudaya\ also a short play in two 
Acts, deals with the time-worn topic of the conquest Ot LaAka, 
the fire ordeal of SIta and Rama a return to Ayodhyfi; while 
the third play, Pdndavabhyuddiya* also in two Acts, describes 
the birth and svaydthvara of Dntupadl. If we leave aside the 
self-adopted title chdyS-ndtaka, these plays do not differ in any 
respect from the ordinary drama, and there is nothing in them 
which would enable us to arrive at a decision with regard to 
their alleged character of a chSyi’fii/aka, The anonymous 
Handuta, * whTch deals in three scenes 'with the theme of 
Krsna’s mission to '^thiryodhana on behalf of Yudhistbira, is 
regarded fs an imitation of Dutangada and assigned by Liiders 
to the class of chSya^ndtakas; but iu story corresponds to the 
DUta-vdkya of Bbisa, and It resembles in all respects an ordi¬ 
nary play. Even Pischel doubts whether this work can be 
rightly considered a chdyS-nStaka. These short pieces may 
have been meant tor some festive entertainments and therefore 

' Sm Bsndall in /HAS , 1888, p. 231. 

^ MS of this woHr aoUead ia Bendill's Catalogue of MSS ia iH 
Briikk Mtueym, no. 271, pp. 106f ; fo* u ansljfis of the pliy, m LSyi, 
tfp. eUt, p. 848. 

' M88 BoUced id Booddl, op. eif., no. 272, pp. 107>8 ; in Peter¬ 
son’s Jflvrtr Catdoffue, tiimcU, p 78 ; J>f9cripttre ^<U, e^f 8kt, MSS in 
tka Gofi. Orianfal MSS Utdrae, no. 18636. Aasljsed by Uvi^ 

tp. rU,f p. 94R 

* EggelifiSf India Offka Manuoi^ripta, vii, p. IbCB, no. 4167 (2363b). 

*Bendell, op. ait*, on 870, p. 106, Asslys^ by L4?i. op, Wf., p. M. 
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maif^ some conceseioQ to popular taste by not conidnning 
stricdy to the'orthodox types; but the Hondufa in particular 
does not desmbe itself as a chuya-ndyika and there is no reason 
why we should r^ard it as such* The Ananda-biUhS^^ agiin^ 
which is regarded by Sten Ronow as a ihadow-play> is really a 
draniatic poem in hve sections, called kusiunas, on the love of 
Sam a and Re>a composed by Krfnanitha Sarvabhauma>bhat(a* 
cirya, son of Durgadasa Cakravartin* Eggeling desoibes it in 
the following words : ''Though exhibiting some of the forms 
of a nSlaka (and marked as such outside), the work is devoid 
of all real dramatic action, being rather a collection of poetry, 
descriptive and narrative, with inttesposed dialogues and quttsi 
stagedirectiona’' The same remarks apply to the modern 
Citra^jna described by \^i9son, who U undoubtedly right in 
pointing out its similarities to the popular yatri.^ Rajendralal 
Mitra* also mentions a (hay^i-nitokc by VifUiala, which he 
describes as "an outline of a drama founded on die history o£ 
the Adil Shahi dynasty". but of this nothing further is known* 
This leaves us with the Dufdngada of Subhata, which also 
describes iiself as a chayS-ntifaka and which has been definitely 
cited as a typical example oy the exponents of the shadow-play 
hypothesis. The play was produced, according to its prologue,, 
at the court o{ TribbuvanajMla, who appean to be the Calukyan 
prince of that name, who reigned at A^ahillapac^ka or Anhil- 
vad in Gujarat at about 1242-43 aj>. It was presented at a spring 
festival in commemt^ation of the dead prince Rumarapala-deva 
of the same dynasty. The event particularly commemorated 
appears to be Kumarapala’s restoration of the Saiva temple of 
Debapattana or Somnath in Kathiawad. and the oocasion, as 
given in one MS (yStrSyom dola-parMt^t), was the dol or holt 
festival held in the month of Phalguna (Mardi-April). * It is a 

' ofi nt., vii, p I69t, no 4203(943). 

* Wilson, tip <it, pp 104-7. 

* Bii^ner p. 

* See BendsU in 1696, pp 22B-2S0, ilie bis Catdogiu of 8lt 

MM in tHe Bniiih J/wtcim, ao. pp. 106-6, tnd On^ ia JAOSi xxxu, 
pp, 66-9. Aniljsis of tbs pUy gi^rsn by Wtlicm, op. eit,, pp 61-8 tad 
Anfrochl, Bodiaan CofMopue, p. 139 fshorte rceansioa) ; Bnglisb tn. 
(shottsr rscsnilon] in Orsy. op. rii., pp. M88 ia the esttlognsi 

msniioDsd hart sad bslow. looUiots 2, asst page. 
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Bhoit dramatic compoiitiMi in four scenes, the theme being 
the same as chat of Act vii (Madbusudaua's version) of the 
MahSnniaka, which dealt with the sending of Ahgada^ by R^a 
to demand reitoration of Slia from Ravana. The weak eaists in 
various forms; but a longer and a shorter recension have been 
distinguished. The shorter recension has already been editc-d 
in Kivyamala no» 28, 1891 (new edition, 1922). The longer 
recension is given by a MS in the Indta Otface and ts thus des- 
mbed by Eggeliog*: *‘Not only is the dialogue itseU consider¬ 
ably extended in this version by the insertion of many addi^ 
lional stanzas, but narrative verses are also tbroivn in, calculated 
to make the work a curious hybrid between u dramatic piece 
(with stagedirections) and a nairativc poem. This latter charac¬ 
ter the comporition is made still more pronounced by an 
introduction of 39 (12 + 27) sunzas m mKcd metres (p^uUy, 
however, {dated in the mouths of Rima and Hanumal) referring 
to incidents which lead to the discovery of STta's hiding-place'' 
This recensim must be of later origin, for most of the supple¬ 
mentary venes are derived from comparatively late Rama- 
dramaa. For instance, verses 4 (a dvipat fmato^pyawt) and 6 
{bho brahman bhavatS) are taken from Finsanna-raghnva, while 
verse 5 (yad babhafija fanakdtmajd-kjte). as well as the verse 
jayati raghu^rhia-tilakah, occurs in the Mahdndt<ika. The 
shorter recensim is also in the nature of a compilation ; and 
in the dosing verse, which is omitted in the longer ^c^siull, the 
author says’ that he has not hesitated tn <}rawing upon his 
predecessors for material, his chief sources being Bhavabhuti, 
Morart, Rijafekhara and the MahinSiaka. Even such gnomic 
verses as udyoginam puru^^ttkhum u/fatfi lahmlb, well- 
known horn the HitopadeSa, is found in the work. 

Phchel was undoubtedly right \n calling altentiou to the 
resemblance in this and other points between the Dutdiigada 
and the Mahdnataka^ as ditinguisbed from ibe oUier ^x>ca11- 
«ed chiyi-nitakas ; but there is no evidence to establish that 

' The word dAidkaada is elresdy osed in PamodsTS'i vmion. sd. 
Bomb^ 1900, Act zi, p. 148. 

* Op. eis., vii, bo. 4180. 

^ kiduoMO hitat prahtantt^$• t- 

hot }ndr(ttb I 

'prsA'fMh ^AUrd pretiforjiKitc sne rostfdAyedi fM nirtyaoi K| 
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either o{ ihem is a shadow-play. The prevalence of vene, 
more iiarrativc than dramatic, over the scanty prose, the 
absence o£ real prose dialogues and the omisfiem of the Vidfi^ 
are features which are shared by the DUtShgada with the 
other so-called chay&nafakas already discussed, but which are 
in themselves not inexplicable, Tlie work, however, is not 
anonymous as ihc there is a regular prologue# 

as also some stage directions; the theme ia limited; and the 
number ol persons appearing is not large, nor is Prakrit 
ahogetUer oiiiiued.’ To ail appearantts It is an ordinary, if 
not iibignificanr, play of (he usual type, composed frankly for 
some fcsiitc occasion, which fact may explain its aU^;ed 
laxity or want of strict conformity to the orthodox drama^ 
The usual prologue consists of the preliminary benediction 
and conversation between the SQtradhSra and Na^I, lead* 
ing up to Che drama. The drama consists of four scenes; in 
the first, Adgada is sent as a messenger to demand SIti; in 
the second. Bibbt^na and Mandodarl attempt to dissuade 
Havana from his fatal folly; in the third, AAgada executes his 
mission, but on Havana's endeavour to persuade him, with 
the illusion ol mayd'SUS, that STtS is in Ime with the lotd of 
LaiikS, Ahguda refuses to be deceived and leaves Rava^ with 
threats; and in the fourth, two Gandharvas inform us that 
Havana is slain, on which Rama enters in triumph. There ia 
no indicaiion anywhere that it was meant for shadow-picture; 
and apaii from the term chay&natako^ examples of such brief 
spectarubr plays on the well^nown themes of the two epics 
are ueitha sui prising nor rare. 

We have already pointed out that the chSyS'nHekA it not 
a category of dramatic compositiem and is unknown as such 
to writers on Dramaturgy, early or late. These plays, cm the 
other hand, are to all intents and pxirposes dnmas proper, 
and may be classified as any other rupeka or uparup^. If 
they lack enough dramatic action, it is a ftult which they 
share widi many other so-called dramas to Sanskrit, which are 
in reality dramack poems; and there is hardly anything in 
them, except their self-deacripckm as ehay&nitnka, wldch 

‘ Kdth l 0 p. €ii. p. 66] is twt eemeS vte fas sps^ of 
of Prakrit in Um Zhltdii#fdc. 
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would itamp them out aa impHv Apedes. It would scenw 
therefor^ the term chiya^ndfaka^ a« also its equivalent 
‘schatienipier, refers rather to the product than the p r oce ss , 
Rajeodratal^s conjecture that it sen^ as an €ntf*acl to a 
theatrical cxhibiUon may be easily dismissed, as there is no 
evidence ftur the existence of such entotainments as would 
correspond rou^cly to iche English interlude or the Italian 
inUrmexzi. In view* of certain irr^larities which may be 
discovered in such plays, the cEplanatioD that it was 'a drama 
in the state of a shadow* or *the outline of a drama* has been 
suggested; but at is po&sibie also to suggat that it was a 
chSya or adaptation of existing works on the subjea for a 
particular purpose. What the purpose was is not very clear, 
but there is noilung to shew that the cmnpositions were 
meant for shadow^pulures. It is probable, on ibc contrary, 
that these wotkSt produced lor particular festivals, wc^e com¬ 
posed as recliabk poems w*bidi could be sung, or even (as in 
the case of the Dntangndd) as a compilation from previous 
works; while the peculiarities of form and spirit, partly due 
to the nature and occasion of the composition, may suggest 
that popular festive entertainments like the yitfS probably 
reacted on the liteiar)' drama. In any case, we are dealing 
here with lace developments oi the San^rit drama, and irr^- 
laritics, such as they are, would not be out of place. What¬ 
ever iiiter|Ketatiofj may be urged of the term chdyS’fialoluit it 
is at least clear that the hypothesis of ihe shadow-play is un¬ 
called for and without any foundatioo, and it would certainly 
not be safe to derive from these admittedly late productions 
any evidence for the growth of the early drama, or draw any 
inference from them as to the part all^isd to have been iday- 
ed by the shadmv-play in its ev^ution. 

Whatever may be the case with the Duldngada and the 
other plays, the Mlahdndtaka is never describe as a chdyi- 
nStdiUk, and the shadow-play solution is still more inapplie- 
able to its markedly peculiar features. That it is a dranw of 
the izT^ular type, more than any of the plays mentioned 
above, is admitted on all hands. One may go further and say 
that it is hardly a drama at aU. It may at this point be con¬ 
tended that the ekSyMteka has alio no claim to be consider¬ 
ed as a drama propff, and in this sense there is no reason why 
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the Mahanataha bhould not be called a chSyS^rataka, U may 
be replied that the point still remains that this wotl;, unlike 
the other pl^ya mentioned above, has never been so called, 
and that there is no authevity or tradition for such a deaorip- 
tion. It is possible to imagine a unall spectacular play being 
utilised (or the purpose of shadow-pictures, but it is impossiUe 
to believe that an extensive work ot a ramUing kind, emsist* 
ing of 9 or 14 Acts and ambitiously compiling and chronic* 
ling the entire Riioa-carita, could have b^n meant for such 
an object. There is nothing m the work itself nor in the 
trend of its plot and treatment w*htch lends the lightest 
plausibility to such a view. 

To suggest with Keith that here wc have a literary drama, 
a play never intended to be acted but meant as a literary 
tour de ftyree, is not to oBtr a solution but to avoid the ques¬ 
tion. In no sense can the MakSnaiaka be regarded as a tour 
d€ forc€, and its artistic meins, apart from ihe descriptive 
verses which aie mostly borrowed, are almost n^liglble. It 
cannot be argued that its apparently nn mature dramatic form 
and treatment betoken an early age when the drama had not 
properly emerged from the epic condition, for, the quasi- 
dramatic presentation is not spontaneous but intentiwial. The 
wmk if undoubtedly late and highly stylised, and we are here 
far removed from anything primithc. That, some old matter 
was worked up into an extensive compilation is obvious, and 
it is also admitted that it is not a TKX'mal drama; but to 
explain the. ptirpose of the play and its irT^ularitiei by sug¬ 
gesting that it looks like a literary exercise is to ccmf« rae's 
inability to explain it sarisfaclorily; for there are indications, 
as Keith himself admits, that the work was meant and probably 
utilised for some kind of performance. 

It is clear that the Mahanataka, as well as most of the 
plays discussed above, belongs to comparativdy recent Limes, 
w that any daU furnished by them should be cautiously used 
for any theory about the origin and development of the 
San^t drama. Nor should the character of such types of 
plays as the MahSnitaU be determined without any reference 
to the Htcrary conditions obtaining at the period in which 
they could be pmumed to have been put in their jwesent form. 
Whether we accept the time of Bhoja u the period when ooe 
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•o£ the venioiu of the MchifiSicka was redacted, it ii clear 
4ZK>ugh that we cannot asaign any of the versioila to a voy 
early age, nor could it be <hewTi that it was put together at a 
time when the Sanakric drama could be a^umed to have been 
in iu roost flourishing period of development. On the contrary, 
the assumption would not be unreasonable that the Mahk- 
nataka was redacted at a tune when tlie classical Sanskrit 
drama was in its decline, and when at the break up of the 
old and more or less stereotyped draroaiic literature, such 
irregular types as we are considering could easily have come 
into existence. We roust not also icaget that the ApaUiraiiifa 
and the vernacular literature were by this time slowly but 
surely coming into prominence, and that along with them 
popular entertainments like the religious yatfSs, with their 
mythological theme, quasi dr ainatic presentment and preference 
for recitation or singing, were esiablUhing themselves. Having 
regard to this fact, as well as to the pec^iar trend and treat¬ 
ment of such works as (he Mahanafaka, wc And no special 
reason to doubt that vernacular semi-drama tic entertainments 
X)f popular origin must have reacted on the literary Sanskrit 
drama and influenced its fonn and manner to such an extent 
as to produce irregular and apparently nondescript types. It 
is true that the ydirS had little pretension to a literary clia- 
racter, while the types of plays we are discussing have a highly 
stylised term, but it is conceivable that these socalled plays 
might have been adapted and composed in Sanskrit fur a more 
cultivated and sophisticated audience on the paraHcl furnished 
by the popular yifru. In other words, they were something like 
Sanskrit yatras, which exhibited outwardly some (rf the forms 
of the regular drama and had a mature literary style, but which 
approximated more distinctly towards the popular ydtrd in 
tpiric and mode of operation. As such, these apparently 
izr^;ular types were not mere literary exercises but represented 
a living form erf quasi-dramatic performance. This conjecture 
is perhaps more in keeping with the nature of ihcsc cmnposi- 
turns and the period in which they were probably redacted 
than the unwarranted and unccmvincing solution of a diadow* 
play theory. 

Turning to the work itself, we And that the M<ihinitAka 
^vei ui a form of ento^tainnient not represented by any 
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Saxiikrit drama so far publuhed. io ^ite of the asstrticm that 
the DUtdhffuia it the nearest parallel to it. It begins with a 
benediction in the orthodox style: in Dimodara’s recention it 
is let ftH’th within the reasonable limit of five verses^ but in 
MadhusQdana it is prolonged and elaborated into thirteen 
versea a number which is unique in Sanskrit drama. There is 
no prastSvanS or prologue, but in MadhusQdana there is the 
usual stage-direction ndndyanie sHlradhirah, followed by one 
verse of prarocanc which says that Hanumac himself, a( the 
direction of VSlmiki,, is the vakir of the piece, which deals 
with the exploits of Rama, that the actors are all wdt versed 
in their art, and that the audience consist of men of culture,-^ 
“rejoice- therefore, O sedate audience, C shall narrate the story 
of the R&miyana*'.^ The aaual drama does not yet begin, but 
we have some narrative verses, four in Damodara and six in 
MadhusQdana, which speak of king Dafaratba, his three queens, 
hii four sons, Rima's visit to VifvSniitra*s hermitage and his 
early exploits, thus carrying the story rapidly down to the 
arrival of Rima at MithiU. There is no agreement between 
the two reccruions with regard to these preliminary narrative 
verses, whidi fact probably indicates their improvised diaracter. 
Mohanadasa, commenting on them in Damodara's recension, 
pointedly states : idSnTm kathi^opmdya vydkhyd^krd Simanah 
ihk^-eatustay^m svatdrnyaiL To say that the x^SkhySkrt refers 
to the emnmentator nr the redactor would be meaningless; it 

^rd/nUrfr ufodeiataJk jr«ayflivi oAo vaktd honHindH 
irt^fdmnsfa fa^hitdiahutfa witojK renmyd wt^atk nartoEdA J 
goffl Sdvad tyiwi snAveffiSd 

ted dhfrd^^ kuruia pram^d^m adhund vaktdimi rdfRdytffm»l| 

In KSltkrseft Dtvft'i oditioo th« rending ie invSAydj^ (md not Mi»6Ayd^) 
bet this is elMfly n qurint misprint dne to thn lUDilsritF of 
tbn Dersnogsri letters g sod g, Lbdsrv, however, seoepts this rnsdiog 
sad finds in it e reference to the fisnbhikss. This is rosily an initanoa of 
mi^laced ingenoiiy. The other three printed oditiona of U*i venioa as 
well as the eight M8& we have consulted lead loamyd^. Wo agree with 
Wintemits {ZOMC, luiv, p. 1^, tiL 3) and Keith (dp. eit, 
p. 873, fn. 1| that sotimyd^ is ths correct reading, which is slio acospttd 
by Uia oonuentetor Csndral^chare. K&mstarapa fiiromapi in Us edition 
of the woifi: aiqilciiis it ss ebAtaeye»jwy^<fr^ JlT&nsnda VidyisEgani as 
dohAoidA kuUd ist ydvoS.—In giving sa analysis of Madbosndana's ver¬ 
sion here, we sre foUowing JMmnds's teat which is the longwt verUon 
of this recension. 
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pcobaUy meani the penoa who explain?, ai the edhiAarin or 
yilfiwilS does in a ytiri, the narrative paiu to the audience 
and thus carries on the of the story. 

In MadhusOdana we have, after thii» hve verses uttered by 
Vaitilikas as Rtana enters Mithili, which panygerise the hero 
and his early exploit, but mne oi which are bmowed from 
{days like Che Pwanna^raghcvo. In these voililtka-vahyas,'- 
wh^ are fairly frequent^ one is oaturally reminded of the 
chomsjike songs (still a feature of Bengali ySirdit) of the 
popular yields, which often mark an important incident oi 
the end and commencement of an episode. In Damodara's 
recension verses of this kind are not mentioned as voiialiha- 
vikyds, but Che narration is anonymous, or at best imagined 
(as Wilson puts k) to be spoken by an indifferent person or the 
poet; it is highly probable that they were uttered by the 
director of the p ert ormance or his assistant chorus. Then 
follows Che episo^ of the breaking of $iva’s bow, in which 
some agreement is noticeable in the verses of the two lecen* 
sions, and the action is carried on by metrical dialogues between 
Janaka, Rkma, Siti (monologues), Laksmana and others. After 
MDe more nanative verses, which applaud this feat of Rama 
but most of which are borrow^ from MdhSvb'd'cauia, 
Prdmnf»ftghavo and other plays, the first Act ends in 
MadhnsOdana, and the second be^ns with Rama*s encounter 
with the tetrible Faraiurlnu, in which the interlocutors 
indnd^ beride the hero and his rival, Laksmana and Daiaratha, 
All this, hcTwever, is annprised in Act I in Damodara. The 
appearance of ParaiurSma is described in several nairacive 
ve r i f y put into the mouch oi Laksmana, and here for the first 

' flcwituiws tlMN viCKS SIS put i&lo tbs moaths of groups of persooi 
Uks the Pum ( p e o re td iyast) Of mo gensrsll; apt (vtllyam), 

m wt find than, s.g, at BSidi*s btsskiii^ of bow, si tbs com- 

BMooBMnt of Bisaa's arils ate. Buck cborus-lilia songs sis still a festers 
of BeagaU fdtfdi tad m kaerwa in nodsrn times ss jvdit ydn. hang 
dsMriptiva vams, put throagboni under hesdmgi like atho 
dtkm iffiwss»W> firndCdri i aMt atha wtfga^antofK, atha yuddhapakrat^ 
ate, wars probablj otilisad in tais waj. In Kslfkrfns't edition of Msdfiu- 
still OTa*i wsVin. tka aditor pots thMa dsKriptiva and narraUrs passagoi 
(whwa th^ aia aol axpUdtiy assignad to vmi£ika$ et amrfvil to tiia 
nntradMn bet this h asi wirraBtsd by H66. 
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time we meet with two pro$t paMsgev io the hezxric 
littered by Parajurima. With lomc meve narrative^ veraei 
(which arc in hfadhusudana) leading to Slti^s 

marriage, ends (in Damodara) Act I, which is entitled Sitj- 
svayamvaro. In the course of this we have in Damodara (in 
place of hfadhusudana^s vaiialtkti'-vSkya) destfiptive headings 
over the narrative verses which are utter^ by no one in parti* 
cular; such as refso^nd/ya-i/urnanam (desoibing how 
looh Paraiur^a's bow and threw an arrow stopping the latter's 
passage to heaven), ^l&natyam (describing how on Rima's 
drawing Para^urania's bow, Stta was appr^ensive that itima 
might hr breaking another bow and winning another bride) 
and hnally, fatrM-vivuha-varffanQfn, the corresponding verses of 
which are in pan x»nttSltkaih pathiiam in Madhusudana. 

The second Act in Damodara is entirely undramatic, being 
a highl) flavoured erotic description, with occasional narma- 
vac<tn<i, of the love-sports of Rama and S?ta in a strain which 
may be an offence against decency and the drama, but which 
is approved in poetry and is in strict conformity with the 
requirements of a Kavya. In Madhusudana this is taken up 
ar a part of Act II, the first half of which describes the episode 
of Paraiurama. The ihird Act, even less dramatic than the 
hrst, is mainly dcKriptive, dealing with the agitation of 
KaikeyT, the exile of Rama, the sorrow of the people and the 
relatives, Bharata’s rebuke of ins mother, ihe residence at 
Panc^svatT and the departure of the two brothers in chase of 
the false deer. Here in Damodara the Act III ends, and the 
fourth Act begins with the description of the chase, in which 
we have the gestures of the deer delineated by the well*known 
verse gflvS-hhangabhiranuhn from $akunta(d. This is followed 
in tlie same Act (Act III in Madhusudana and Act IV in 
Damodara) bv the appearance of Ravana, abduction of SItk, 
Jati)ii*s fruitless attempt at rescue, and the story is carried 
down to Rama's return after the chase to the deserted hut In 
Madhusudana, as already noted, ail these incidents are com¬ 
prised in the third Act. 

It is not necessary to follow up the whefle Mry to the end 
of this extensive wotk in the two recensions, for what is given 
above will be enough to indicate iu general character. Before 
we comment on some of its peculiar features in relation to its 
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reiemblEace to the mode of the yStrS, we ihould Uke to deal 
with one voy intereiting po|Dt u> whkh Ltideta refers but 
which he presses into the service of his inevitable shadow-play 
thet^. There are throughout the play (especially in Damodara's 
version) elaborate desaipdve stage-directions, very unlike the 
brief and pointed (hrectioiis usual in Sanskrit p^ys; and these 
consist of several lines of florid prose and present a complete 
picture in themselves. Thus after the death of Ravaaa we 
read; mandodaf^ sakal&^undaro^sundoflbhth pcrtvftd gaind* 
ctMTolcF^tTo^jclA^auShaih sit&pctcr vttahdudlcw sdfiA lankd^ 
patch pnUdpdnalam nirudpayanti hdhikdrarh ghora~pHutkdriuh 
kurvanH jhaftU tTiktk\dc^dd uipatya samara^bhumau maha- 
nidriih gfUasya nifO^dr^^atnathoBya 

iayor nipatya. During the fight between Rama and RavaM we 
have: tatriioka^ntki-sthtta^viminam druhya jdnakm rama- 
rMifayar yuddhcrh dariayatt /rtjafd sarama ca/ mandodary 
api suadati-parizfrtd lafikdcala^hk^ram aruhya patyatif rud;o 
'pi samudra^madhye ekerut catanenopasthito yuddham paSyatil 
dcvih zamJ^ndhiru^hd nabh<ymandala-gfila yuddhani 

paiyanit. Very often they are not stage-directions but dcstrip* 
tions which carry forward the uarrative. Thus in the account 
of Rama*s return to Ayodhya with his newly married bride, 
the following lines describe Rama’s love-sidt condition as a 
prelude to their love-sports which munediately follow : sarva- 
laksanopcfan deiM^bhupdla-yogySn medura-mandurdydm twagiin 
avalokya mara‘jvardkuIUa<itfo bhraniyd ifadhu^trayor 
galSvalokandyagatsya bhagavata,s taraneh kiranamdlmas luragd 
hne ntabhdva^tejQSvinas iaNddo^iam asodhdras tddUdb punab 
putiar bhapivanta}h bhdskaram druta-gatydstdcalam nayantv tti 
buddhifd ddiarathxT janaka-puiri ca dandaghdfajs turagants 
fadaySmasa/ niidyarh praudhdydm Sighmrn Svayoh sarhgofnc 
bhavaiv ity abhiprSyah, This dumsy passage is really an 
expansion of the idea contained in the previous verse (Danio 
daia ii. 1). In Madhusudana, ^ there is a fairly long prose pass¬ 
age which would covet two printed pages and ihcrcf<^c too 
long for quotation here, in which Rama's search after SitS and 
his scnrow are described in the fanuliar style of the Sanskrit 
prose romances. Luders maintains that these lines of des^ip- 
live prose are realy portrayals which correspond to the so<alled 
*Ed. JiTiaanda TidymsSstia. CilcotU pp. 166-17a 
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Jantvran of (he Javaoeie ihadow^tlsy, ii4ikh is ning with the 
accompaniment of muffled music; and from this he would 
infer that the acenery in the old Indian drama wap delimed 
in a aimilar way. 

Apart from the fact, which u ignored by LOdot^ that 
some of these deioiptiwe pawage* are not stage directions, it 
may be pointed out that, whatever may be value of the 
paiidlel drawn frmn Java, the same feature is certainly notioe> 
aUe in the Citrc^jAS described by Wilson. Thus, at the 
end of the first Act of this {day, the stage-direction, accocding 
to Wilson,* is: “Dakfa bows down' at the feet of the gods, 
and puts the dust from under them upon his head, after which 
he propitiates them fully in the spoken dialect, and then 
proceeds to the place of sacrifice, reading or recitii^ the usual 
formulas, and followed by the RfU/‘ Now this Citra-yafUa, 
which is desoibed as a drama in five Acts dealing with the 
legend of Dakfa. is undoubtedly a modem work belonging to 
the commencement of the 19tb century, but it baa many 
striking points of similarity with the MohenifaAa. The dia¬ 
logue is curiously imperfKt. being left to supplied in (be 
course of the p^twmance. Passages ot narrative are oftoi 
intenperted with dialogues and elaborate stage-dtrections, and 
the work has little (netension to a dramatic character. WiMm 
ri^tly notes that it is a valuable examjde of the mannpr of 
the yatras which follow a somewhat similar plan. But Wlstm 
is hardly c dr x e c t in his conjecture that the ydtro, which has 
through ages an unbroken tradition independent of the lite¬ 
rary ' drama, and which makes still less pretension to a lite¬ 
rary chanuMT, follows the plan of such plays as the Cifni- 
yajiia ; on the contrary, such late Sanskrit plays, written for 
some popular festival, seem to make concesrions to popular 
taste adopting some of the peculiar features of the yitrd of 
popular origin. The lengthy stage-directions made up the 
want of scenic apparatus in « y8trd, as in a play of this type; 
while the elabmte descriptive and natntive passages were 
recited with a flourish by the adhikSrin or director of the 
performance, who in this wise unfolds and sometimes explains 
the tenor of the play to the audience. Such highly florid, prose 
passages are also a nouble feature of the Katbakati in 
> Op. eU., p. IM. 
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which ia another mode of popular entertainment allied to the 
yStrS and the paihcSti. Exaipples • of such passages, which 
became stereotyped as "set passages" in later times, will be 
found in Din^ Chandra Sen's History of Bengali Language 
and Literature,^ and we have some specimens of these .in the 
.Dacca University MSS collection. D. C. Sen tbuf comments on 
these passages: ‘'There are formulas which every kaihaka has 
to get by heart, set passages describing not only 5iva, LaLsm!, 
Vifnu. I^iha and orber deities but also describing a town, a 
battle-field, morning, noon and night and many other subjects 
which irfddentally occur in the course of the narraiibn of a 
story. These set passages are composed in Senskiitic Bengali 
with a remarkable jingle of consonants, the effect of which 
is quite extraordinary." It is not known whether the yStri 
adopted the plan frra the Katbakas. who may be regarded 
as the descendants of the old Grantbikas, or vice versa; but it 
is probable that it was a peculiar featuie of most of these 
toms of popular entertainments, and we need not go out of 
our way in assuming that k had a direct connexion with the 
sbadow'play, of which the Indian tradition knows nothing. 

Information about the y4trds of old titnet is rather 
meagre, but what little we know and what we can surmise 
about them from the specimens of comparatively later times 
confirm our ccmjecture that compositions like the Mahandfaka 
should be explained in relation to the y3tie to which it bears 
a distinct kiiisbip.* The name yatra suggests that it might 
have been originally some kind of religious procession, by 
which term it is often rendered;* but we have evidence to 
shew that in historical it was some kind of operatic and 
melodramatic presentation, in which improvisation played a 
considerable part. Its traditional existence is kiiou’n to us 
Erom time immemorial, and there is no valid reason to doubt 
hat it pn^aUy descended £rom earlier festive popular enter- 
ainments of a religious character.* It is not known whether 

' Cilentta 101t, pp. 686-97, fn. 

* It nut b* Mtsd thU it bun no kiukip to th« spMjtaculv Rfins- 
ill vUcb provrilf in (k* n^w proviaou. 

» Cf. Uri, op. eft., p. » | Cksad, *eii onbeitnd ihditeh Teohetl- 

hik {Qopils-hnii-csndriht), p. ft. 

*Vbr SB se<»aat of tko B«n«s]> snd i'4 urlp history, sm 

. K. Do, Besptfi Lilenaun ISOb-iaSS, Csleotto 1919, pp. 448^- Diauh 
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the yatrS had any direct connexion wkh the literary drama, 
but It IS probable that it was a continuation of an old tyve, 
while it is a fact that it survived the decadence of the regular 
drama into which it never develt^^ed, and that iU even tenor 
oi existence was hardly ever modified in form or spirit by any 
literary pretensions. The princ^ial elements o£ the old yiM 
seem to be of indigenous growth, peculiar to itself, and there 
is no evidence to shew that these elements, which have sur¬ 
vived in a rough way through ages, anything to do with 
the theory and practice of the literary drama* Its rdigious 
and mythological theme, no doubt, raises a presumption of its 
kinship with the Sanskrit drama, but it really points to a 
pobable connexion with religious festivities of a pc^mlar 
character. It is true that a dramatic element always existed, 
but the operatic and melodramatic peculiarities prevailed over 
the dramatic* The religious pre-occupation of these totive 
entertaiuments expressed itself naturally in song, or in recita¬ 
tive poetry which could be chanted, and this chmal peculiarity 
threw into shade whatever mimetic qualities they poeieiifd. 
Although the realities of scenery and chvacter were not totally 
ignored, there was little dialogue, still less action, and hardly 
any analysis or development of character* Every representa¬ 
tion was concerned pimarily with the gradual unfolding of 
an epic or paurinic theme, a simple story often perfectly well- 
known to the audience ; but the performance was necessarily 
slow and tlaj>arzit, the session smnetimes occupying more 
than one day, because description, recitation or singing was 
given peference to mere action and dialogue. There was no 
scenic apparatus, and even no regular scene<livisiQ||, v4il(^h 
appears ir> have been introduced much later from the Sanskrit 
or English drama; and all the details were left to the imagina¬ 
tion of the audience, the yitrSwali or bis chbrus 
dividual character sketdiing, explaining and comgiehtUlg (by 
meam; of elaborate desaiptive passages in verse and fjr099)on 

Chandm Sen’a aceonnt {op fit , Wf.], ss wall u ibst givae by 

NtshikmU Chattopadhjiy* [Thf or tkt Po p u l ar Dr amor of Btogd, 

London 1882). Thw list sccoont is based cMefly on ths works rA ErfVs- 
kaiaal Ooiv^nin xho wroto ptmAo^Uienty ySirSi about 1870>75 an., and 
ibertforo dosU wiUi fsirlj lots ^ocittsei, which ifs not eaUrely fm hem 
tho influeaco of Sngliab or aaglidsod thesSro ia Brnfal. 
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ihc outlines ol the narrative, which was eked out by the 
principal characters in metrical or dioral dialt^ues. Soine oC 
these dialcgueif as well as most of the chorus songs, were com* 
posed and learnt by heart beforehand; but they must 
have bteu developed considerably by improvisation. Wilson 
compares the ySri to the Impravvijia Commcdia ot the 
Italians^ the business alone being sketched by tbc author, the 
dialogues supplied by the actors and the naiTau\e details 
explained by the YatnwUi or his eburus. 7 he YatrawUa, 
unlike the Sutradhara who sets the play in motion and then 
retires* was an imp<mant figure in the old, if not in the 
modoh, yStTd; for he not only o^nirollcd and directed the 
performance but was always in appearance, supplying (he links 
of the story means of the descriptive and narrative passages, 
explaining and expandii^ it with the help of his chorus, the 
actms making their ^pearance just to import enough ven> 
similitude by their presence and tbor metrical dialogues. It 
was his show and he was the sbow-masier. It is also important 
to add that there was in the old ydtrd an exclusive preponder* 
ance of songs or redtative poetry, in which even the dialogues 
were carried on and the whole action worked out. In com¬ 
paratively modem yclrds^ no doubt, secular themes are ad* 
micced; the details of the suny are more luinutely and faith* 
fully fallowed; there are lew music and poetry and more dia¬ 
logue and dramatic intoest; and even lively interludes of a 
fatucal nature are introduced to relieve their seriousness and 
monotony*^ But even these improveiDcnts made oi late yean 
could not altogether lift the yStri out of its reljgious envelop* 
meat and its essentially poetic or musical structure. 

If we bear these diaracterisuo in mind, ic will not be 
difficult to see that a work like the MahSnSfaka approximates 
very closdy to this type. The religious or mythological theme 
of this wMk, its epic or narrative character, the imperlcction 
of its dialogues, its descriptive passages mtenpersed with 
elaborate and vivid stagedireceions, its chorusrlike vaitSlika-^ 
vikyes, its length and extended working out of the story,—all 
these peculiarities find a natural explanatioii when we consider 

^ At tlM prtMat dir» tbs Btmgtix is belog entirely monlded by 
the eagUeised Besgsli dritte end (beetre, sad u therefere depertisg 
eofaplet^ from tfae oldhr typs. 

16 
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chat ihese are also the prominent {eatures of the yitrd, Ab the 
imperfect dialogues and narrative passages were frequently 
supplemented, it is not surprising that a work meant for such 
performance inaeosed in bulk, inemporattng 'into itself fine 
poetic passages from various sources, and different versions 
came into existence. 

Piscbci has already made a very significant remailt with 
reference to the Dutinff^ that *'there are almost as many 
Dutdhgcdas as there are manuscripts*'. This xeniark applies 
tvith gi eater force to the Mahdnatake. The two recensions of 
Damodara and Madhubudana have, already been distinguished; 
but there is a great deal of discrepancy in the different MSS 
and printed editions widb regard to the number erf verses and 
Actxlivision. in each of the recemions. Untetunately mo&t ot 
the existing catalogues of MSS give us little information on 
this point, (or they seldom are so pairutaking as to collate the 
different MSS or compare them with the printed editions and 
Twister the differeucei. But in lonie cases these have been 
noted and interesting facts have been brought to light. In 
one MS of Damodara's recensiem, which contains the com* 
mentary of Balabhadra, the colophon to the commentary at 
the end speaks of the fifteenth prakSia,’ which makes it probable 
that this version contained fifteen, instead of the usual fourteen 
Acts.^ Similarly in MS^ preserved at the India Office,* of 
Madhusudana's recension, the last Act (DC), which is one of 
the longest, is divided into two, Unis giving us ten Acts, 
probably in confm^mily with the ahitya^axpa^klra’s pres¬ 
cription that a mahSnSfaha should contain ten Ai^. With 
regard to the number of vene^ the MSS vary ccmiiderably. 
According to Liideis* Che Bombay edition of D9modara*s 

t {ti. Malahhadrt^a riwimifM 

fdUododoh (Bluhsdsrkv, AfOrS 188Mi p. 366). KUllion 

fU of M88 41 ike CsiMnd iWkMM, Nsfpar tfM, p. 76) givss tM asm' 
bsr of floku in Uut Tsnioa ot BslsMisdrs m 6664 '! In saotlur tscbioo 
by NMys^o the number is given es 1760 \ 

• One of the coadneiDg thms of Dinodm’% reensw (xIt. 16) tells 
ot that the ouaber 14 wee adopted on the ttslogy of the foarteen irorUs. 
It wee tlrns appersntly an artttdal dlvidsn. 

* Tawney and Thomaa, gefrfegee of Two OoOod^Mo of 66i. M$B ef 
tk€ Mia Offka, p. 36. With this i rr a ii f it , tha msJorHsy of Dome 
UrivenUy MSS of MsAosadine'a veeenden igne. 

^ Op. eii.f p. 706, footnote 6. 
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FccensioD^ poblithfid^ in ioAa 17S6^ gives 582 verses; bu( the 
Bombay edition (Venkatesvara Press) of Saha IBSh whidi we 
use, gives a total 578 verses. JEggeliog’i three MSS at the* India 
OScc* give 588, 570 and 611 verses re^)ectively. Keith' gives 
the nuiirt>er in an Oxford MS as 557. The Bodleian MS 
noticed by Aufrecht* contains 548 verses, and on comparison 
of this MS with the Btmbay edition of icka 1831, it is fouXMl 
that the discrepancies occur in Acu h III, V, VI, VIII, IK* 
XIV« The same kind of tfisoepancy^is also noticeable in the 
two fragments noticed by Wet».' The following able will 
make the differences dear : 


Act 

Bombay ed. of 

Aufrecht 

Weber 

Weber 


I8S1 laka 


(fragment) 

(fragment) 

I 

58 

52 

51 

51 

U 

50 

30 

54 

52 

III 

27 

26 

50 

26 

IV 

16 

16 

16 

17 

V 

64 

59 


60 

VI 

46 

45 


48 

VII 

20 

20 


18 

vm 

58 

55 


— 

IX 

41 

40 



X 

24 

24 



XI 

41 

42 



XII 

19 

17 



xm 

58 

55 



XIV 

96 

87 




What is said here of the recension of Damodara applies with 
equal force to that of Madhusudana. Aufrecbt*s Bi^leUn MB 
gives 720 verses; but we have eight MSS of this receositm in 
the Dacca University collection which do not agree with this 
MS, nor with eadi other, with regard to the distribution and 
number of verses* The published editions of this recen* 
tioii will also bear out this point. The early edition ct Mahtf- 
1 na. viili tha c om . of Vohiasdiu ta Patiii u» <fol. 95), Boiabsjy 

1864* 

■ Of. eft.| iril, pf. USU. 

• Catdflg^ of K88 te dU loditat ImttOoU at Omfori, p. 00. 
•Bodieim Oatdofnt, f. 140*. 

' Boriiii Catdofu*. I, p. 163 (no. 608) t n, 1. , 157 (w. 1968). 
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rajs KaUkry^a Deva Bahadur (Calcutta 1840} need not be 
taken as authoritative, for the editor confeMCi in his prefatory 
verses that he has inserted the stigy^ y etti on t^ the titles of 
scenery etc, and it is not dear if he has followed any particular 
MS or groups of MSS for his edition* This edition^ gives» 
according to the editor’s own numbering, a total of 615 veiaec 
The edition of Ramatarana 5iroma^, published with his own 
commentary (Calcutta 1870), is based (as the editor states) on 
two printed texts and 9 or 10 MSS, but it notes f^ variants 
and the text is frankly edectic It follows generally, however, 
the commenutor Candraiekhara’s text and gives a total of 780 
verses. In the edidtm published by Candrakumara BhattS-* 
cirya, which contains the (ihi of Qandrafckhara (Calcutta. 
1874), we have in all 784 verses. Finally, she edition of JTvi- 
nanda VidySsagara with his own commentary (Calcutta 1990)^ 
which does not appear to have utilised any MS but only un« 
aitically copies the {vinted editions (chi^y that of Rama- 
carana Siromani), as well as draws verses from DSmodara’a 


venioa, 

contains 

the largest total of 788 verses. 

The distribu- 

tion of 

verses in 

the different Acts may be shown in a table 

thus; 





Act 

Kallkrsna Ramatarana Candrakumara 

• • « a 

Jit^anda 

I 

4S 

47 

48 

59 

II 

46 

52 

52 

6$ 

III 

85 

88 

89 

94 

IV 

73 

72 

72 

80 

V 

79 

103 

100 

111 

VI 

111 

111 

116 

114 

VII 

58 

72 

72 

80 

VIII 

20 

37 

37 

38 

IX 

98 

148 

148 

149 

Total 

61$ 

730 

734 

788 


Although Damodara and Madhusfidana appear to have 


‘ It is rsmirkibls this tlus sdition oniiu the ead’Vsns to etch 
whidi spsilu of Msdlraittdsat as ths ledactor s but ia the prafartofy 
rmsria the editoi tpaaks of Hadh&ifLdsaa aa noh, and tiiis kavaa bo 
doubt that ba follovsd tJua rMasioa. For tha and ordar of tho 

vartas in tba Dacca Uivarnty H68 of this raosaaion, saa Appendix to 
tha oiigi&st arUoto in JBQ, tu, 1981 (ooi rapriUd bara) pp. 6Tlif. 
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mad e a final redoctioo of the worii, it i« clear that even each 
of their recenaiona was in a state of flux. The respective Act* 
division ii more or less kept intact in each recension (with 
just two excepdons already noted); but there was conaderable 
addition or Miisaioo of the constituent verses in each Act 
This fate the Mah&nitaha doubtless shares with many other 
Sanskrit {days, of which difimne reccoMons exist; yee with 
Che exception perhaps of the erotic elaboration of Act III of 
iakunt^US and the irregular Act IV of the VikramimfaEyap the 
extent of interpolaticni omission in the text is never so great 
aa we find it in the Mahdhauxka: for here we have of each 
recension practically as many verdons as thne are manusenpts. 
This fact makes ii probable that the work was utilised for some 
form of performance in which the descriptive passage^ could be 
eked out at will, so that within the fixed outline the accepted 
redactions, verses were added or omitted to suit tha perform¬ 
ance, the performen or the audience, just in the same way 
as the r^ular plays were adapted to the requirements of stage- 
acting, eg., by the Cakkyars of Malabar. 

Further iotoesting ti^t is thrown on the question by 
ei^t Bengal MSS of the work, whidi give us a version not 
assodated with the name of Madhusudana and whidi appear 
to confirm our conjecture regarding the origin and character 
of the M^hSnUaka. These MSS ^ not entirdy agree with 
each other in their texts, some being very shon and others 
compantivdy long; but taken together there is a substantial 
agreement, which gives ut a verdon which may be called the 
textiif simptidor, as distinguished bom the textus ornaiior of 
Madhusfidana. The finally redacted recension of Madhusudana, 
whidi came to prevail in Bengal and which was doubtless 
based on icmie such simpler version, regularised the work into 
the semblance of a drama, but these MSS cdl us a different 
story. 

We have given^ a part of the text edited from these MSS* 

‘ Tha Uxl wu pobUibad %hog with thii srficls In IHQ Tii, IMl, 
XI is too loag to bo rwpmi^ hm. With ov oonolusiou hero 
A. Ei t oll w in hia iKe clUiU Stuntion ies MahdnOf^a (Idptia 1936) 
doss not snflrtly sgrot. Ho wsnto (o show that DamoiUra's roconiion Is 
tho oorHort and tho Msdbotedsu rodoctod a nthcr dbordwlj text in 
a oohomil (ovs. 
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in parallel columns with the corresponding portion of the 
tcxi of Madhusudsma (Acu 1 and U) ai wc find it in iu longot 
version in Jlvananda*i edition, A detailed cocnpariAon between 
the two would be mtcresting. In Madhusiidana, wc have at 
the commencement, IS benedictory verses (which number 
appears as 10 in tbe texts of Ramatara^ and Candrakkhan ^ 
respectively); but in She majority of our MSS this pseudo- 
nan* is kept within the reasonable Hmiu of 4 cr 5 venei. 
The ^a?ocana-verse, which names Hanumat as the author, af 
well as the dhecdon Mndyantc sGt^adhSraii, is omitted m our 
MSS and this is obviously an after-thought of Madhusudana't 
as wc do not find it also in Damodara s version. Curiously 
enough, our MSS give here an indication of the gradual procew 
of accretion and expansion. The *two MSS marked A and U 
incorporate a large number of verses of a narrative or descrip¬ 
tive character from difTcreiit souices. the latter specially inter¬ 
polating more than once a large number of verses stringed 
together from the Ana^gha^rdghctfa and tbe Pf^onTHhrag)uML 
llie verse next it^lowing the benediction aflords an example 
of this process of amplification whidi must have already been 
in existence when Madhusudana look up tbe This verse 

(no. 6) is not uttered by any actor but narrates the beginning 
of the story by telling us all about Daiaiatha, his three queens 
and four boos and corresponds to verses 15-16 of Madhusudana. 
But this verse is in four of our MSS by the addition 

of another verse which is dearly an imitation of the first, wbiU 
one MS adds some more verses thereafter with the heading 
Rdma^ariiam. After this, all the MSS (with the exception of 
three) plunge directly into the ^iot by gtxng straight to the 
episo^ of the SitdMayarhvara, omitting Rama’s early explcrfti 
narrated by Madhusudana, but alluding to these exploits in 
tfie <^>ening verse uttered by the Maithila Vaitilikas, who wd- 
come Rama on his arrival at MithilL The ejnsode is briefly 
dteCchal in rough outline, azid is not such an daborate affair 
as it is in Madhusudana. Sataninda q>caka in one verse 
(boiTowed from BSla^rdmSyapa iui. 27) of Janaka’s vow; SlU i$ 
apprdiensive in the next; and LakfciMa follows up in two more 

nrtramrTi «a iUi t mifA gsAeSny ia a ftate- 
derive vS aSdl IriyeSe......«iaA4iiafale H a iyane iU 

iMMr aOadlA foroCi. 
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versei su Rama takes up Siva'i bcTw. The episode is then round¬ 
ed off by a viittdUka-^kyc again, which applauds in six oe 
seven verses the feat of breaking the bow, which is further 
praised by the Pauras and by Lakimau in single verses Teq>eC’ 
tively. After this come four more verses utte^ again by Che 
Vaitilrkas, which describe RSma'i marriage and return to 
Ayodhya. It is not necessary to follow up the analysis of the 
text further, for this rapid account of what correspemds to the 
first Act in Madhusudua's recension and what contains no 
prose, little action but much mcpre Faitdltka-vakya, and takes 
up only 24 verses as against MadhusQdana’s 59, will give a 
rou^ idea of the genaal character of this simpler version. 

In this connexion attention may be drawn to several points. 
In the first place, these MSS give us a shorter and mtich simpler 
text, ill which the story is sketched in bare outline without any 
amplification of matters of details. Secondly, the prarocanS^ 
verse, as well as the verse which occurs at the end of each Act 
and names HanOmat as the author and Madhusudana as the 
redactor, is to be found in none of our eight MSS, and there 
is nowhere soy mention of Madhtisudana or the fact of his 
having redacted the work. Nor is there in these MSS any verse 
or any indKation whidt associates the work with Hanumat. 
Thirdly, the stage-directions are generally very simple and take 
the form of brief indications like of An 

atS-manosi panbhdwnam, atha varttrwyi paraiurdma-darkmam 
etc. There is also throughout no Act-diviuon, and the work 
is jnesented as a continuous whole without any break of Acta 
or scenes. This is an important fact, which obviously shewa 
that the work was meant for some kind of continuous perfoRir 
ance like the ydtrd, which knew of no Act or scene division^ 
We are tc^d at the end of each Act in Madhusudana’s reoen- 
ai<m that it was MadhusQdana, who amnged the work in the 
form of a tamdarbha {mUTO^ttmAdhxiSddanena kavint 
ledsdarkAya safflkrte etc). With out new material it would 

not be unreasonable to surmise that originally the woA existed, 
as we find it in our MSS, in the form of a continuous narrative 
pseoe fumiihed with metrical dialogues, which, however, were 
hardly dramatic and curioudy imperfect, being left to be 
iup|dM in the ootirie of the perf or m ance; and that later on 
MadhusOdant redacted some such earlier venion and gave it 
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a aemi-dramatic forni by regular Act^vmon, itage-directioiit 
and some proie» and filled out tbe dialogues and Uie narrative 
and descriptive passages more daboratdy. ^ It must also be 
noted that them MS5 marit quite distinctly the V^tilika-vakyoi 
Poura-xfoeanas, in which long redtaiive poems (which were 
doubtless meant tor singing were put in the mouths of groups 
of persons^ ctunmenting on an incident or enlarging upon a 
theme; and there can hardly be any doubt that these were 
employed in the same way as the chorus-songs in a yatrS, which 
punctuated the performance in a similar manner. It is further 
important to note chat in our MSS the prose passages, whether 
nairativei desmptive or conversational^ are entirely omitted, a 
fact which is in keeping with the almost entirely choral or 
redtative character of the old yStr^} It cannot said that 
these prose pasages are frequent or numerous In the two 
accept^ recensions of Damodara and Madhusudana, but what¬ 
ever prose there is, it must have been added (in deference 
partly to the actual practice of the Kathaka and the Yitriwila) 
in later times when the recensions were finally redacted, so as 
to impart the semblance of a dramatic composition to the work*’ 

The features noted above are really remarkable and highly 
asgnificant; and from what has been said in the foregoing 
pages there is no special reason to doubt that, at least in Bengal, 
a simpler version of the wmk existed, of which the tradition is 
recorded in these ei^t MSS, and which, to all appearance, 
bears a strong kinship, in general character and structural 

• 4 

' Th« erotic eisboratioo of Act It is eotirelr omiUod ia oar MSS 
(with the exc^Aion of ooa MS 0 &I 7 , narked F, which places these Tezin 
ia SDoUier context in Act III), 

* That oar MSS ere not more sbridgemests or suflunsHes of the 
MtMndtaka is deer from feet ihet we have some otiier MSS ia the coUeo- 
Uon et the UsiTeteitj of Decce which expreuly cell theauelvei sefhAfcpe- 
wiaAdndfakafn. It ney elso be noted in this connection thet two of oar 
MBS of the simpler version (merlced A end B) beer the ssm date of copy¬ 
ing, xii., Seke 1714 (se.a. 1792] end ^peir to heve been prspsrsd 1^ 
the eeme scribe, Paruiottemedevs dermin. A wee pro cur e d from Begbie 
in the district of Feridpv, B from Borei in the district of Bogra But 
these two MSS do not sppeir to have been copied from tbe suae erdfae- 
type, ee A is more eleborete ead hee e Urgr of added verses, end 0 

egreei with it moro dosdy thea B. Tb§ loribe wei thns ^pearesttly copy¬ 
ing et the seme time two versiooe for two M his pebone.^Rstellar bow- 
evw, believH this text to be only an abridged vomon of Medhufldeaa*s, 
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Mtni]arity« to such works as may have been utilised for popular 
festive performances of a fttajidramatic nature^ in which song 
and redtation prevailed over real acting and the drama* 

That the vernacular yitri reacted on the literary drama 
at this period admits ot litde doubt. We have ref er red to the 
Citra-yajlia desoibed by Wilson, althou^ it is a fairly modem 
work from which deductions for an earlier period would not 
be safe. Keith really touches upcm this solution of the problem 
when he suggests that works the Mah&nStaka were com* 
posed '*in preparation for some form of pertomance at which 
the dialogue was plentifully eked out by narrative by the 
director and the other actors’*; and he n^tly compares such 
irregular types with the of Jaydeva and the 

GopiU^elt<andnki of Ramaki^u, both of which can be (and 
in the case of Gltn-govtnda it actually is) enjoyed as lyrical 
poems or songs, but which are at the same time capable of 
fUAfi'dramatic presentation. Had more information about the 
yitrd been available, Keith would probably have seen its close 
resemblance to these types instead of explaining them with the 
rather fadle ctHijeccurc that they were merely literary exaxiiea 
In both the GUa-govinda and the GopdJa-keli^andnkS, how* 
ever, we find a sublimated outcome of the simple KrsM-yatrat 
but in the Mahinataka*type we have the adaptation of tradi- 
timal matter for the purpose of such mdodramatic and 
operatic performances. Tlie date of Ramaknna’s work is un* 
known, but it is apparently a late work, written in Gujarat* 
Galand who has edited it (Amsterdam 1917) touches upon 
(p. 81) its similarity to the ydtrS; and its parallel to the 
Swing of North-west India, which, unlike the regular drama, 
is metrical throughout and in which the actors recite the 
narrative portions as well as take part in the dialogues, is 
rightly suggested. But this play in five Acts, with definite 
stage-directions and elaborate piose and metrical dialogues, is 
like the Gfta~gcnrinda^ a highly factitious composition which 
cannot be classified properly with the type we are consider¬ 
ing, althoo^ its connexion with the Mahinltaka is indirectly 
mentioned in the predogue.’ Ldvi* mentions a Tamil venrion 

^ p. 44. liM 38. 
cit., p. 944. 
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ol the iakunl^d which tnzj be s near enough to obf 

type; and the influence of the popular ihcacrc on the fourtli 
Act of the V^hromorwiiya ii alw probable. To category 
may also b^oog the Anand^Un$lid already meniioned, as wfU 
a^ the Nand^ghOfo^jayc noticed by Eggeling.^ This last- 
named work, alio ^ed KoindU-vildsA, is a lemi-dramatic 
entertainsient io five Acts on inddents connected with the 
rtthO'yStrd festival (at Puri) and was cemposed by itvanaraya^ 
Disa in honour of his patron Gajapati Narasimba Deva (o( 
Orissa). But all cheae woits, io^te of the undottbte4 
influence of entmainments like the yitrd on them, can be 
similarly difeentiated. It is indeed difficult to find a woefc 
of precisely the same pattern as the M^dnSlaka, wbldi thus 
stands unique in the whole range of Sanskrk dramatic litera* 
ture; but its uniquenea makes it an extremely important 
ptoduciiofi which ihrowi^ as no other work can, an interesting 
light on certain phases of devclopnent of later Sanskrit drHna, 
We are now in a position to conclude that the origin of a 
work like the Mohandfoke is not to be sou^t io the far-fetch¬ 
ed shadow-play, the existence of which in ancient India is not 
yet beyood doubt, nor diould any inference be made from an 
odiously late work with r^ard to the early evolution of the 
Sanskrit drama. With its highly stylised form the wortt bu 
nothing primitive about it, nor can It be assigned to a Very 
early period. It has its origin prcdsably at a time wlien the, 
drama was already on the dedioe. Such irregular 
types could at this period come into existence, partly tbrou^ 
the influence of su^ choral and melodiamaiic performances 
as the popular ysn, which ytm now being brought into 
prominence by gradual rise of vernacular literature. It is 
not cootended, in the absence of any tradition, that such a 
pieudof lay was actually enacted as a yitrS, It may or may 
not have been: but it is possible to maintain that such works 
were pot mere literary exercises but woe intended for tome 
kind ik performance of the type mmtioned above. They wot, 
to all intents and purposes, a kind of Sanskrit ydtri or woe 
meant as inch, compost for a more cultivated audience, whe» 
widt the decline and fading popularity of the classical SanArit 
drama, wanted something whtdi would be an analogue to the 
»sp. ris., vU, p. 1606. ao 4X« (OCRs). 
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looMT yet highly melodramatic and operatic p<^lar enta- 
tainments. The anonymiry o£ -the woth and the exiatence of 
different but lubatantially agreeing veraiom are points in 
favour of our view. We can also understand why the work is 
in the nature of a compilation with just wmiigh nucleus round 
which borrowed verses could be easily woven. 

In conclusion we shmild like to point out that the MahS- 
nifoka has not yet been critically edited, nor has all the MSS 
material for such edition been yet properly utilised; and that 
audi an ediiiod furnishing a critical text ot texts, concordance 
and other relevant data is a derideratum. We hope we have 
been able to bring into prominence the importance of the 
work, and the ample material which still exists in MSS foe a 
study of the inoblenu connected with the question of iu 
character and origin. We rq^et we have b^ no MSS of 
DImodara's recension to utilise fm this monograidi, but we sus¬ 
pect frmn our study of the Bengal versions that the examination 
of the MSS of the other recension may bring to light fresh 
data. We are aware of the imperfect character of these studies; 
we are glad, therefore, that Esieller's more painstaking re¬ 
searches on ampler materials have supplemented and corrected 
some of our conclusimu. The critical edition jffomised by 
Eitdler has not yet materialised; until that is done, we have 
thought it.&t to refnint our original study, which prompted 
Eitdler to pursue the question further. 
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A REFERENCE TO THE MAMANATAKA' 


In the BhSva-prakSiana of iSradStanaya (Ga^wad'l 
Oriental Series, No. xlv. Baroda 1930), there U an interesting 
reference to i somewhat peculiar clauificatimi erf the Na(aha 
said to have been given by an tdder writer on Dramaturgy 
named Subandhu; and in this connexion the MoMniittkA is 
cited as an illustration of one (rf the varieties of the NSfaka. 
As S^datanaya belonged in all probability to the first half 
of the 13th century, it would be interesting to draw attention 
to this reference to ibe Mahanatoko in connexion with my 
previous studies on the subject in the IHQ, vii (1931), pp. 5S7f. 

Saraditanaya informs us that Subandhu claMified the 
Na^aka type of Sanskrit drama into five kinds; and from his 
account it seems that the distinctions rested diiefly upon the 
Vrttis and Rasas employed and the peculiar Sathdhis or drama* 
tic junctures adopted in each. These Sathdhis correspond to 
the five generally recognised Samdhis of Mukba (Opening or 
Protasis). Fratimukha (Progression or Epitaui), Garbba 
(Development or Catastasis). Vimarfa (Pause or Peripetia) 
and Nirvahana (Conclusion or Catastrophe); but they are 
differently designated and sometimes differently defined in each 
case. As Saradatanaya's summary of Subandhu’s classificitioD 
is merely incidental and recessarily brief, and as some of the 
plays which are cited as examples of the diluent kinds are no 
longer existing, it is nor easy to make out the distinctions fully 
and clearly; but there is enough to indicate generally 
Subandhu’s notion of the character of the different types of 
the Nataka. 

The five classes of Che Nataka, in Siibandhu’s opinion, are 
respectively called Purna (Compete), Prafanu (Tranquil), 
Bhasvara (Brilliant), Lalita Sportive) and Samagra (Entire), 
these names being obviously meant to be descriptive. The 
Purra or Complete kind contains all the live orthodox Sathdhis 
of Mukha etc., and it is possibly meant to include the usual 
or normal type of the Nataka A drama entitled the KftyS' 
rdvana, wbidi is known to us only from such incidental 
references in dramaturgic and rhetorical works, is pven as an 
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ex am ple of the PQx^a type. The chief diaracteriitic of the 
^tfiata ia thee the QuiedKic Sentimeot or the Prafinta 
ia abundapt (bhSyiffht^ in aod the dramattc VyttL here, 
aootxding to Ihrauhini. ia Sattvatf. ^he Svaprui-vdsmadeita ie 
taken aa repreaenting Uui type. Although the (»edoniiiiaac 
aentiment in auch a theme at the aory of Udayana and VSaa:va« 
dattS would be the Erotic or dydgara, the Nirveda-Vyabhicirin 
involved in u ia obvioualy rcgaxded aa important eaough< being 
often railed to the reliah of the corre^xinding PraOnta Raaa. 
Thia type of the Nifaka alio containa five Sanulhii, respectively 
called Nyaia, Nyaaa-aamudbheda, B^okti, Kja'darfana and 
Anuddlfta-aaihhara. These are not dearly but they are: 

Uluitiated by means of the dlfeent episodes of the play 
which is dted u a typical specimen. The Nyiaa and Nyfisa- 
aamudbheda apparently correspond to Mukha and Ptatimukha, 
but the idea aa well as the deugnation ia obvkmily deduced 
from the opening episodes of the nySsa or deposit of Viaava- 
duti and iu consequence in the illustrative play itself. The 
BIjedtti appears to consist of the episode of t^ heto’a anxious 
repetition of the htfoine's name on half-recognition (utAettfhi' 
todv€faih bTjokiir nimcrkiTUinom), like “Come, O VSsava- 
datd, where, whae are you going" .{ehi vSsavadatte kva kva 
yiMy idi dfiyate). The BTja-daiiana is the natural develofunent 
of t^ epiao^ and consists of the mutual search of the hero 
and Che heroine, who are indeed thrown together but vdio are 
still without acceu to each other (lohaoasthttayor eha-prSptySn 
y»sya gavttatfam). But the last Saibdbi, the Anuddifta-saddiSra, 
seems to consist of nothing more than the mere non-ment^n, 
at the end of the drama,, of the usual prefatory words to the 
Bharata-vikya viz., kiih te bhUyah ptiyath kurySm. 

In the Bhisvara Nifaka, of whidi the BSla-rgmeyaw is 
taken as typical, the. dramatic Vftti U Bhiratl and the sent! 
mems pceictibed are the Heroic (Vita) and Wonderful (Ad- 
bhuta). The five Samdhis in it are c^ed reflectively Mali. 
Niyaka-aiddhSAga, dini, Parikfaya and MStrftvaiiffa-samhaTa, 
all of which again are deduced from an analyiia of the parti¬ 
cular i'fuitrative play. The M21S consists of the opposing of 
the well leputed hero by an equally powerful rival (I^tipakfa). 
but the examine dted is not that (rf Rima and Rfivana, but. 
curloudy enou^. that of Candragupta amf Candana. The 
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next Samdhi occurs when the object of the rival hero ia for the 
time being fulfilled by pracdung deception on the hero^ a» in 
the case of Rival’s employment of Miiica. The desoripdon 
of the Glani Samdhi is not dear, but it appears to oonsist of 
the attainment of partial success by the hero; for the illustra- 
tion given is the episode of the surrounding of LahltS by the 
Monkey*host after crossing the ocean* The Pajikfaya occurs 
when there is a partial setback through tempor a ry over¬ 
powering of the hero, such as the episode of the binding of 
Rama and Lakimana by Naga-paia. The somewhat dumiily 
named last Samdhi of the Bhisvara type of the Nataka is also 
not defined, but it is described, with the example of the fite- 
ordeal of STia, the testing of the heroine who had been im¬ 
prisoned by the enemy after the denouement of the enemy’s 
destruction. 

The dramatic Vytti in the Lalita type of the Nfit^ka ia 
KaUJki, and the onl) permissible sentiment is the Erotic 
5rfigara. 4n unknown UwaS-vipralikmbha, which probably 
closely followed Kalidasa’s '^'cll known TVo^aka on the same 
theme, is cited as an example (A this kind. The five Sadidhis are 
respectively named Vilasa, Viprslambha. Viprayoga, Viiodhana 
and Uddistanhopa-sanihirag the i^omenclature being obviously 
derived fiem that of the different stages or aspects c( the course 
of Lo>e as a sentiment. The VilSsa is the episode of the erotic 
enjoyment of the bern suitable to the various leasMis (e*g.i 
Vasantoisava)^ The Vipralambha is separation of tlte young 
couple, which may be either voluntary or may occur through 
jealousy. The Viprayoga consists of involuntary separation, 
through curse etc., of a temporary character. The PXrUodhana 
is the removal of a stain or obloquy, such as RSma’s purifica¬ 
tion of Sta by fire-ordeal. It is curious to note, however, 
that the illustrations of these four kinds of Saihdhis in the 
Lalita Nataka are drawn not from Use illustrative play, 
Urvatf-vipfolambhaj but by'a refoence to some inddents in 
the stories of Varsarija, YayaU and Rima. The last Sansdhi, 
Uddsf^thopa-saihUTa, however, refers directly to the story of 
Urvafi, and is said to consist of suds happy condusion as 
indicated by the meittge of Indra to Urvafi permitting her to 
remain on earth as a wife to PurOravas. 

The fifth kind of the Ni(aka, via. the Samagra, is rather 
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^igody defined It is said to poncM all the dramatic Vrtds 
inUy developed (semMTiti^amf^wtnain) and all the 
Nit^-lahfa^ (mntfJoA^tieiaaiyukin), but these are formal 
reqiurements of a somewhat conventional nature. The 
nStaJia is dted as an example of this kind, but h is not shown 
how far this play co nfo r m s to the requirements of the defini* 
lion. As a matter ol fact. 5aradatanaya does not think it 
necessary to devote more chan one short itanaa or two lines to 
this type oi the Ni(aka. and it is not clear in what way the 
Mahdiiitaka can be regarded as a representative of this in* 
definitely defined type of the Na{aka. But he adds at the 
conclusion of his treatment that in the Samaga Nataka are to 
be found the various chiracteristia of all the types of the 
Ni(aka {sarvt^M^ yorm rUpiift 4rSyant$ vnudham ca). This 
remark, no doubt, applies tn a general way to the MAhin&iaka 
as we know k, which is chiefly a compilation from different 
known and unknown Rimadramas; but it does not bring out 
the essential character of the ^ay itself. It is also difficult 
from the meagre account to conclude with confidence chat the 
present Mahanilaka was at all meant by iaradatanaya or 
Bubandhu. A further remark is added : natakcrh nrttacdri- 
Mhyam (v« L nftt4n/dTikhyom) tat samagfxm iOntcm; but it is 
n<^ clear whether this seoterfce means that the Samagra type of 
the Nataka was also known by the name of Nrttacara Nataka. 
or. as the editor of the Bhava^prakiiana takes it. Nrttacara was 
the name of a specific play which is also given as an example 
of Che Samagra Nataka. Ac any rate, if the latter interpreta* 
don is corre c t, it does not help us voy much, for we have un* 
fortunately no information, hirt or elsewhere, about this play. 

It it dear from the above account that Subandhu's classifica* 
tion has the moit of diitinguishing Natakas on the basis (rf 
their underlying sentiments and employment of dramatic 
modes; but it can hardly be taken as possessing any great 
intotst or importance from the point of view of Sanskrit 
dramatic theory, Subandhu is also peculiar in inventing special 
fbl^ his different types; but it appears that these Saihdbii 
of nothing more than certain characteristics deduced 
from dte episodes of some wtf known dramgi, and ai such can 
scarcely be gennliied into dearly marked diffmndating prin* 
dpltt at Ibe employment of dramatic junctures in the Nitaka. 
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It is also a p&y that jindatanajn coold not say men about 
the Samagn type and iUiutnte it in oonnexion with the 
Mohonafaia which he citesai a typical specimen of tlria variety. 
What he actually layi is too indefinite to j>e of any use for 
condusitms regarding his views about this play. But it is 
highly |wobaUe, even fracn bis me^re account, that the 
AfnhindfaAe known to him was probably different frain the 
drama of the same name which now exisu; and even if it be 
conceded that it were the same, the drama probaUy existed in 
a different form in his time, for there is nothing to warrant 
our taking the extant fday as lepresenutive of adiat is oon- 
ceived to be the Samagra variety the N&taka. 

OmgaMtk Jla Comm> Fohini, 1807. 



wrr. HUMOUS, and satire 

IN 

ANCIENT INDIAif LITERATURE 


Altbou^ aome manifatation of the biianre and the 
grotesque may be found in Indian Art and Architecture^ one 
must look to literature for the pcropcr display of Wit, Humour 
and Satire. But since the earliest Indian literature^ reynprii^ 
in the anH Uponif^, was {mdominanUy 

rdipous, ritualistic or speculative in character^ there was very 
little scope for the sparkle of wit or pleasantness of humour* 
There kf no doubt, a comic nde to some of the myths and 
legends, but to the ancient Indian themsdves they never appear¬ 
ed in a fantastic light. It is witty, for instance, in view of 
Indra’s immoderate indulgence in Stwa drink, to call the Soma- 
vats *tbe belly of Indra* (indrodora), but the exhilaration of 
Soma pastotdt of a serious rdigious character. India's mono¬ 
logue (Ag-Oy x« 119), in which he boasts^ apparently under 
the iidnence of Soma, of his superior power and greatness, 
may be amusing as the earliest specimen of inebriate brag¬ 
gadocio in literature; but*nnce Indra^s connic acts are attri¬ 
buted fo Soma, such a profane view is out of the question. 
The curious Frog Hymn viii-109), in which the croakii^ 

frogs in the rainy season are likened to priests dianting at the 
So m a ritual, or to Vedic students repeating their lessons, k 
sometimes taken u a raillery or satire on the Brahmans; but 
it is mese properiy a coptotio benevolentioe to the frogi» the 
the great wimr^ who have the magical power of bringing 
rain; the simile is for flattery and not for Fun, for graphic and 
not for satiric eflEect In the tame way, it i» mMixected in¬ 
genuity whidi would interpret the wdl-knowu, but obscure, 
Male-lionkey (Vrfikepi) Hymn x. 86), in which a 

Cavourite monl^ is aj^arently the subject of diqnite betwee n 
Tndi? and Indri^, as a satire directed against a certain prince 
and his irife; tlu coarse language of some of its sranw is no 


argument, for such language k not inadmissible in magic 
•pdls, e^iedally in those connected with fertility rites. 

Scattered throu^out Vedic litmature we have witty, bpt 
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cynical, remarks about wealth and woman* In the 
for iraunce, one poet observes that wealth in the tmn. of 
cows makes even the lean man fat an d the ugly 
(iv. 28.6), and buys the affection of many a maiden (x. 27.12 ); 
another attributes the saying to Indra that the mind 

of woman is hckle and her temp9 ungovernable (viii. SS42); 
while Urvafi herself tries to persukde PurOravas that with 
woman can be no lasting friendship, for their hearta are those 
of hyenas (x. 95.15). The AfoiffdyeoT Serhhita (L 10* 1116; 
iii. 6* S) describes woman as untruth and dassifaes her with 
dice and drink as one of tho three chief evils; the Satfip^tha 
Brdhmana (xiv 1* 1. S2> speaks of woman alcNog with the dudra, 
the dog and the aow, as something wrong; while the Katf^k^ 
SAmhitd (xxx. 1) alludes sarcastically to her ability to obtain 
things from her husband by ojolery at night. Thm observe* 
tioos» meant to be more earnest than jocular, are indeed in¬ 
teresting; for moralising, which underlies all satire, it as a 
rule foreign to the spirit of the Vedic texts, while sudi denun¬ 
ciation is a commonplace of later ascetic literature of India 
which, from the Bud^a to 8aihkara, oMidenms wennan as the 
gate of hell. There is also some raciness, as well as ferocity, 
in the unmeasured language of some of the Atharvanic spells 
and incantations meant for the deitructioD of enemies in gene* 
ral and o^wives in particular* For driving away worms, tiny 
fantastical wmns in the enttaib, in the ribs and in the head, 
worms that move about in the eyes, in the ears and in the 
middle of the teeth, there are exmdstng spells (Atharvtwda, 
11* SI; V. 23), which naively speak of them as demoniacal be¬ 
ings, males and females, of many colours, black, white, red and 
brown, having mothen, brothers and ^ers, as well as kings 
and viceroys I The personified Fever, with its brother Con¬ 
sumption, sister Cou^ and nephew Herpes, is also imagined 
(Athdro., v. 22) as a spotty yellow demon and asked not only 
to go to the enemy tribes, but aho to *'seek a lascivious dfldra 
girl and shake her ibrou^ and * throu^*' 1 But leas savage 
and more amusii^ is the for inducing sleep (Atharv^ iv* 
5), in whidi the lovo* stealing to his sweetheart at night vdshes: 
^ay the mother sleep, may the father sleep, may the dog 
deep, may the eldest in the house sleep, may her rdatkmi 
deep, may the peo{de round about deep t” 
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These and ocher fayaini, some of whidi ire of a 

aairatm duncta'i ai well as short iQgeuds in the BrShm^g^, 
are indscations chat contemporaoeoui with the rdigiour litera¬ 
ture of the Veda, there probably eadsted a profane literature 
which ia.now lost, but from which in course of time emerged, 
on the one handj the rich collection of tala and fables 
in the Buddhist and Jaina literature, and on the other, the 
narratiye miscellany of the Epic and Purina literature, with 
their diversified content of tneabauitiUe I^endary and 
didactic material. This later phase of Indian litoature was 
abundantly developed cm the secular side, but it was still devat* 
ed iif. tone and became distinctly moralising in spirit Per¬ 
haps it was no longer hieratic, but in the strict sense it cannot 
be described as popular literature : it was nearer to the popular 
mind, but scarcdy composed of in^Ired by the people. That 
is, therefore, some quaint and racy flavour in the parabla and 
fabla, in the popular tales and smaller narratives, but there is 
no cootiitent or pervasive eapression of the general comic spirit. 

The didactic passaga, however, are not entirely devoid of 
witty sayings, quaint similes and clever epigrams. The tradi¬ 
tional gnomic wisdom^ for instance, is oSitn expressed with a 
nimUe sagacity erf apprehension which amusa the fancy* Here 
is a specimen from the saying of Vidura (Mbh., v SS. 7), where 
dx kinds of people are enumerated as flourishing on six others : 
thieves or the heedless, physicians on the diseased, women on 
the libidinous, priests on the worshippers, kings on the litigants, 
and wise men <mi the foerfs I With this may be compared the 
enumeration erf 'eight powen' in the AAguttorcnik^a (viii. 27): 
crying is the power of the child, weapons arc the power of 
rdbbert, sovereignty is the power of kings, pride is tbe power of 
fools, humility is the power of saga, refleaion is the power of 
sdolars, and mccknas is the power of ascetics and Brahmans. 
We have also passages in the lighter vein on the temptations of 
numasde life, but nothing perhaps surpassa the amusing des-, 
cription, in the Jaina Sflyegodo^go ; 2.1f), of the pU^t 

ot men car^ht Jn the snares of women, who make them slava 
and drudges, htAd the baby, and 'Vash like a waiha- 

mtn'M The well-known dialogue also of the canonical Niffurth 
lAidi passage is tradiuoniUy copied in Vallabliadeva*s 
SttfiUiiMcarfi (no. 9402) and other much later works, shows that 
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arcbocu pungent wit could be attained in ridicaU^g the 
dubious cbaiacter of a certain class of Jaina monks: 

“O a^onk, your doak has many folds”. "Yes^ it serves me 
as a net (when 1 catch fish**. “You eat fish ?” "1 eat them 
aloi^ Wiih my wine”. "You drink sweet wine?" ”0 yes, 
with the harlots”. “What, you go to harlots ?” “After I 
have mished my enemies”. “You have enemies then?" “Only 
those whose house 1 rob". "You are a thief, then ?” “Only, 
because of the love of dice”. **How, are you a gambler i” 
“Am 1 not, after all, the sou of a slave mother ?". 

Each age has its foliy and'.foible, whidi do not escape 
observation, but the irrepressible desire to reinove or ridicule 
finds expression in this age chiefly in the didactic admonition 
of the delightful parables, tales and fables. Ftom remote anti¬ 
quity religious wisdom favoured the use of parables, generally 
'from a serious motive and not h'om a mere sense of humour; 
but very often, as in the cas« of the well-known UdSna parable 
of the elephant and the blind men, there is considerable wit 
in making small and familiar things symbolical of great and 
strange verities. The illustrative ules oS common life are per¬ 
haps mote amusing and more in keeping with the popular 
bonhomie and good humour. The Buddhist Jataka and the 
Jaina Kathanaka, as well as the Epic and the PurSna, abound 
in entertainir^ little simies of naughty wives and foolish hus¬ 
bands,^ of clever pec^lc trying to outwit one another but 
generally overreaching themselves, of hopeless fools whom—40' 
quote a memorable phrase of Dryden’s>-'God for mankind’s 
mirth has uade'. The beast-fable, closely allied to the parable 
in Its despite didactic motive, has a difineht kind of humour¬ 
ous appeal in its drollery and mummoy of human life in its 
looking askance at human nature and depicting it in the palp¬ 
able hieroglyphics oi brute creation. Perhaps the ^Lgvedic 
Hymn, whatever mig^t have been its object, already recognises 
a certain kinship between men and beasts; and the Upanifadic 
parable {ChSndogya Up., 1. 12) of dc^, who sear^ for a 
leader to howl food for them, goes a step further; but the 
dogs do not yet bark wisdom nor do the frogs m>ak humanity. 

' 'Tte beast-fable' u not yet recognised as a distinct literary 
gvniv either in the Epic or in the Jfitaka, althou^ the beast- 
mod^ in which animals fare better than men, is utilised in 
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numatNu fiU>la for putpmes of moral irntruaiM. Id the 
Epi^ for iutuce, we have the old Cable of the innoceot mice 
and the a^ty cat (found alio in the Jitaka); of the clever 
jadud, the greedy vulture and the dead ghilrf at the oremation 
ground ; of the hypoaitkal flamingo eating up the of 
deluded birds. In the JStaka we have a much larger number 
of diversified fables, for instance, of the matey outwitting the 
crocodile; of the ass in Hot’s skin; of the cunning crane lead¬ 
ing the unsuspecting fishes into pleasant waters and devouring 
thm all, but ultimately receiving punishment from the clever 
crab ; of the wicked jacLa] bringing about estrangement be¬ 
tween two friends, the lion and the bull; of the ox envious 
of the pig on account of its good food, but becoming wise on 
learning that the pig is being fattened only for slaughter; of 
the obstinate donkey who would not move being lured by the 
eternal feminine; of the jackal all-tooth, riding a lion rampant 
on the badi of two elephants and going to war against the 
king of Benares, only to be foiled by the cunning of the priest 
of the king: and so forth. All these undoubtedly suggested 
the materials out of which (be full-fledged beast-fable develojy 
ed in the FUNca-tanlro in a mae s^tematic literary form. 

The serious narratives of the Epics do not naturally give 
us a rich harvest of humour. One may perhapi find sane grim 
humour in the Mahabbarata conception of the ion of Dhtuma 
as an inveterate gambler and clever casuist, of the lofty teaebdr 
of the Gita as a great diplomat and unscrupulous itrat^ist, 
or of DraupadTs anger as the pivot on which the teiritde 
family'^eud and wholesale carnage turned; but one cannot 
justly regard such aqiects as expressions of the comic spirit. 
Ip Ae smaller narratives and legends there is nothii^ more 
than a little rough and racy Savour, oocuring here and there 
only iitcidentally. for instance, in the legend of Nahupi be- 
caning Indra overnight and yiAing the divine ascetics to his 
chariot; in tiie stay trf the two wives of hit worthy ton Yayiti, 
who in tail edd age had youthful indinaciois; In the des^p- 
tioD of the naive Rsyaiffiga seduced by the experienoed oourte- 
MD: or in the recai^tg of the old Vedk l^end of the rejuvena. 
tkm of deexeint Gyavana for the sake of the youthful SukanyL 
In ^ nuR refined and poetical Jidm^va even, such in- 
stances oe not rare. We have the-stosy of the child Hanfimat 
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jumping at the fun became his mother instructed to eat 
red fruity the smaihing of his body by the Sun's kick and 
tfubse<iuent piecing t<^ther of his dimembcred limbs; the 
description of Kumbhakar^'s enormous meal or Hanumai’s 
long tail which aeated havoc at Lanka, and so forth; but 
these are very slight and poor specimens of real humour. Some 
of the narratives are repeated in the Puranas, but there they 
lose whatever roi^h*hewn facetiousness they have in the Epics* 

When we come to what is known as the rlaiaifal period 
of Sanskrit literature, which commences roughly with the beg^n* 
ning of the Christian era, we come amus a mudi more diversi* 
fied literature, which is different in form, matter and spirit 
from the Vedic or the Epic With the disappearance of Epic 
didacticism and Buddhist rigorism, we find the emergence of n 
new sense of life and its pleasure and a general desire for 
refinement, beauty and luxury. With increased leculariiation 
and sophistication, traces of wit and humour become more 
frequent, but the ccmdidons were such that there was no effec* 
tive evolution of a really humorous literature. The complex 
and cultured society had undoutedly many features which could 
have {umUhed fair sport fee the literary purveyor of fun, but 
the essentially romantic and sentimental litoature which came 
to prevail^ and which had its own sundardised iheca^ and 
practice <k art, was precisely the reverie of the humorous* 
Lteaving aside the further develc^>ed literature of tales and 
fables, which had a simpler style and perhaps greater popular 
appeal, we have for our purpose, only some lighter erotic verses 
with theii verbal wit and humorous fancy, some gnomic 
stanzas of mocking wisdom, a thin surplus of satiric arabesques 
of men and manners, some coarse and jocular stories, and a 
small body of ccmiic writing of the farcical kind. All these 
have a piquancy of their own; but considering the vast extent 
of Sanskrit literature, this is indeed i meagre showing. Even 
if the wit displayed is certainly striking and, to a certain ex* 
tent, peculiarly Indian, the type of humour that is scantily re- 
pre se nted is hardly sui juris. The authors are all either poets, 
dramatists, moralists or story-tellers; there no need oE claisl* 
fying any one exclusively or outstandingly as a humorist. 

The modem reader may feel flatter^ and think a great 
deal of his own sense of bumoor, but he need not presume 
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Uut hi* worthy anceitan occeuarity had a itupid time. That 
they had the di»poutioD and ability to lau^ it clear from 
the diffused and ipaimodic yerimmi, but the oonditiona were 
scarcely propitious to humorous literature. There was noth- 
ing wrong with the Tndian genius* whidi could achieve 
I^illiant suc ce ss m poetry* drama and offtain fonns of fiction* 
but there was something wrong in the way in which the TnHian 
literary mind evolved and the Indian author was expected to 
behave. Althou^ there was at its start no limitation of form* 
and the immense funds of legends^ as wdl as the unlimited 
diversity of life was <^>en to it* Sanskrit literaiure from the 
boginning Mfpean to hevt been sequestaed for the study or 
for cultured society* which was not quite the best nourishing 
soil of wider human interest and intercourse. It had little* 
therefore* of the gait^ de coeuf, the broad and joyous popular 
exuberance* its robust good sense* its simplicity* directness and 
freedom: the litaatuie was lofty* exclusive* refined and culti¬ 
vated. It was composed for an urban and sof^isticated 
audience* and had its own lyatan of phraseology* its own set 
of imageries and conceits* and its own refinement of emotional 
analyuE In course of time its st^istlc elegancies and senti¬ 
mental subtleties must have spread down and reached the 
masses* and there is no reason to suppose that thei^ apprcda* 
lion was always restricted to a priviledged circle But when 
the really mative stage had subsided* there was greater respect 
for tmcts and tiaditicms and less universality of natural appeal. 
The literature receded further from common life and com¬ 
mon realities* and became predmoinantly a product of remote 
and recondite fancy. This complacent literary attitude falls 
in with the placid view of Sanskrit Poetics* which distinguishes 
the actual world from the world of poetiy. insists upon a 
super-normal or super^iodividual realisation of artistic emotion* 
and rules out personal pasuon or a direct mirroring of life. It 
is for tlus reason that the ddineation of heightened poetic 
senciment in a more or less affected poetic diction becomes 
important—even disfat^Kirtionately important-^n the idealis¬ 
ed poetic areatioD* and a secondaiy' or even nominal interest is 
attached to the realities of theme and character. The tendency 
is towards the finiml ntho* than the robust* towards the ornate 
rather than the grocoque* towards hannonious roundneN 
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rather than jagged angularity. In this cleav^ie be¬ 

tween. life Bnd litenture, between art and qcperience, thoe 
could be no bteesy coDtagion of wit humour aa ai^ over- 
apreading or djati^ atyUatk quality. 

And yet the spring of humour did not entirdy 

dry in the earlier clawical poets; ic bubbles and in un¬ 

expected ease and geniality. The earliest known Uvya-poei* 
the ascetic Afvi^Losa, i% too earnest in poetically spounding 
his noble doctrine to indulge in idle pleasantry, but one may 
suspect touches of sly humour, as for instance, in the«episode 
of Ninda^j ascent to heaven, in which Nanda indignantly re¬ 
pudiate the Buddha’s suggestion that the ugly one-eyed she* 
ape, seen by them cm their way in the Himalaya^ may not be 
less beautifid than the wife for whom Nanda still yeans; whUe 
Nanda subsequently avows on reaching heaven, where he sees 
the heavenly nympha, that beside these, his wife looks like the 
WFCCched ape I With r^ard to another predecessor of Kfli’ 
dasa, it is not clear what jayadeva means when he speaks of 
Bhasa as the laughter (Hisa) of poetry; but leaving aside the 
conventional Jester (VidOsaka), there are some piquant scenes 
in the socalled BbSsa-dramas, such as the scene in the 
mdraka, where king Kuntibhe^a is too confused to apprdiend 
the tangled facts of relationship discloaed to him, or where in 
the Svapna^dteka VIsavadattS. with fine dramatic iremy. is 
driven to weave the nuptial garland for Padmivatl who is go¬ 
ing to be the new wife of her husband, or where the new 
queen PadmSvan is made to hear, nnseen but accompanied 
ij VSsavadatta, the kix^s ooofcwion, made unawares to the 
VidGfaka, regarding bis deeply cherished love for the old queen. 

Coming to KilidSsa, however, we find for the first tune a 
more subtle and delicate sense of humour. His refined poetic 
sensibility shows a keen realimtion of what is agreeable and 
disagreeable and an intuitive peroepdoo of the h^qdett atti¬ 
tude of thiz^ His humorous imaginatioD. thoefoie. is some¬ 
thing not to a be detached from his theme ; it lio it the root 
of Us poetic sense of balance and restraint, of his power of 
tragic pathos, of hia warm humanism and many'rided sym¬ 
pathy with life. The direct toodia of humour are very ran 
hide^, but its tone is clear througboul, whether It manifeita 
itarif in the mainly jests of fekonlali’i companions, of in 
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dcicripcion of tbt dobauchcd king Agnivaman who, un- 
aUo Co tttr himiclf frocn the careues of hie w<N&en, lazily put$ 
out hU tpfd feet cfatough the window when hii loyal mbjecu 
cDireat hia bleiMiJ ai^eaiance 1 The finest example of what 
Ulidiia'f dianning teicy and gentle humour could achieve 
ii to be found in the whole iceno of the young ascetiic^s ajs 
pearance in Umi’s hoimUagt, hii selfctmfefiKd volubility, 
hii apprently earneic but good-humoured raillery about 5iva, 
which ev<Aea a firm rebuke from Umk, leading on to the her* 
mit'a revealing himself ai the god of her desire to her surprised 
but agreeable embafTusmenc. The smile of Kalid&sa's Comic 
Muse has nothing in oMunoo with the loud laughter of the 
caricaturist or the bitter mirth of the satirist; it is charged 
with poetry and kindlineu, with the finest romance and the 
profoundew good sense* 

And yet some aitics would take Kalidksa^i Mdlnnkigni- 
mitre as a veiled satire on some royal family of his time, If 
not on Agnimitra himself. But it is really a light-hearted 
•comedy of court-life, whose key-note is nothing more than the 
pursuit of pleasant and idle gallantry; and Its trifling with 
Che tendtt pasdoo is quite in keeping with the tuecry outlook 
of die gay cirde iriiidi is not ui^ to any profunder view of 
life* Love in it is a pretty game; the hero need not be of 
heroic prc^iortion, he is only a carefree and courteous gentle¬ 
man on whom the burden of kingly responsibility sits but 
lightly, and who posiemei an amasing capacity fexr falling in 
and out of love: while the heroine need not be anything more 
ahan a frail and fragile m^ue with only good looks and 
willingnew to be loved by the incorrigible royal lover* One 
need not wemdo*, therefore, that while war is in progress in 
the kingdooij the royal household is astir with the amorous 
—of tiic somewhat elderiy, but youthfully inclined, 
king. We Ipve polite banter, witty compliments and frivolous 
philandering, bot no utire or caricature appears to have been 
meant SJUdSia svas a greater poet than wk; be played with 
•comedy, but put his strength into poetry. The type of courtly 
^comedy, however, sAich Ulidfisa standsodised in this |day, 
had its peculiar a^iea]; but while Harfi adiieved success in 
1c widi his two p ret t y {daylett on the amusing amourette of 
die gay and gallant Udayana, die beau-ideal of Sanskrit legend* 
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Rajaiek2iara baoaliied it with hit two weakly BeDtimental and 
timidly poetical imitation*, It if a pity that thii elegant 
comedy of .courtly intrigue and gallantry could never diveit 
itself of its sentimental and poetical atmoipherep ita legendary 
and ficfitiouf material, its romantic world (rf fancy for the real 
world of fashion, to bea>me a full-fledged comedy ot manners. 
It never developed into the genteel comedy, whidi would have 
afforded ample bunting ground to wit and humour in the 
egregious oddkies and absurdities, affectations and imbedlitiea 
of a meretriciously urbane lodcty. 

In this connexion a reference may not be out of place ti> 
the VidO^ka or Jester, who is already kncnvn to Vatsj^yina 
(L 4. 46), and who hgures in these and ocher romantic comedies 
as the professional fool. It is possible that the Viduyaka'i 
attempts at amusing by his wittiduns about his 
sensibilities were cwiginally unavoidable conceuions to the 
groundlings; but much of his wit baf lost its flavour which we 
must believe it once possessed, while most of his oddities b^ 
came fatuously conventionalised into mere buffoonery. It ia 
unfortunate that the outworn jesu of yesterday*# litenture, like 
the exposed relics of /esterday's feast, leave us cold today, and 
even repel. It is perhaps an inevitable consequence of work¬ 
ing out a particular genre to its last shred and coarsest grain ; 
but the truth seems ^to be that wit is the salt of literature and 
not its food: and unsupported by other qualities, it seldom 
survives. The particular type of charactQ could not survive, 
because the VidQsaka of Sanskrit drama was of the aucht^’s 
making, and not of nature's. like the Fool of King Lear, he 
was seldom invested with individualiiy or even dramatic jusd* 
iication. The only fine exception, whm Che dry bones of con¬ 
vention are given the flesh and blood of a human being, is 
perhaps Maitreya of the MrcchakatifuK who is not the com¬ 
mon Jester with his gluttony and tomfoolery, but who is a 
simple-minded, whole-hearted friend with his doglike blunder- 
11 ^ devotion. 

From what has been said above it is dear that whateyer 
might have been the case with the earlier poetic H would be 
idle to seek traces of wit and humour in the later lerioos poetry^ 
whose whole caac of thoi^t and style and a tm os phe re of 
sentiment were unfavourable, almost fatal, to a desie- 
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able blending of imaginatioa and reality. The later poetry 
preferred literary quality to human interest, and repoied with 
complacency on the pe^ntic and the far-fetched. It evolved 
iu fixed principles and patterns, iu literary etiquette regard¬ 
ing what to say and how to uy it, and its stabilised poetic 
diction as Che proper uniform of poetry. The poets were pro¬ 
foundly learned and culttired men, but their genius was too 
sane and orderly; and whatevo* their /orte might have been, 
k was not playful trifling. When they attempt it, as ^ilharsa 
does in the episode of Damans ieut (N^adha, xvi), it is steep¬ 
ed in excessive eroticism and tUifigured by unbtsitatftigiy in¬ 
troduced vulgar innuaivdoes in wlm is supposed to be witty 
repartee of cultured ^Variety. *rhe sense of relative propor¬ 
tion, without which there can be no sense of the ridiculous, 
becomes rare, and poets think nothing of obvious exaggera¬ 
tion and extravagance. The poetic frenzy, which desaibes the 
eyes of maidens as compendious oceans or arms of men as 
capable of uprooting the Himalayas, is delightfully hyper¬ 
bolic, but the poet is funny without meaniog to be so. 

This tendency to exaggeration and over-elaboration 
reaches its climax in the gorgeously otnsmented Prose Kivya, 
which deals whh lOinantic ules and pins its faith on rbe cult 
of style, believing, a; i\ does, that nothing 8Toai can be achiev¬ 
ed in the ordinary way. 7(s prose is actual^ by an outrageous 
tendency to reproduce <be manner or mannerism of poetry, 
thereby becoming neither good prose nor good poctiy; and 
in evolving its own sesquipedalian affectation, longdrawm-ouc 
brilliance and overwhelming prefosion, it loses ladncss. vigour 
and even sanity. Althou^ there is greai ingenuity, and even 
wealth of real wit, in the veritable battalion of puns, similes, 
hyperboles and antitheses, there is no sense of restraint and pro¬ 
portion; aud as the namtive is reduced to a mere skeleton 
in faw)ar of KMoanticised sentiment and an array of pompous 
phrases, there is faaidly any room far real humour. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether Banabhatta evei* saw the comic aspect of putting 
the entire tale in the mouth of a parrot, or realised the ludicr¬ 
ous side ot some of his eoermous exaggerations and strange 
conceits; and it is no use uphtrfdmg bis picture of the Drivi^ 
ascetic or his descriptoon of Skandagupta as having a nose 
as long as his sovereign's pedigree. The richness of verbal wit 
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of these old-time romancers may be admitted; but when 
SidNuidhu, for instance, tells ui that a latty is riiktapSdo (red¬ 
footed) like a grammatical treadle, her feet being with 

red Uic as sections of grammar with red lines, or that the 
riling sun is blood<oJouRd became the lion of dawn clawed 
the elephant of the night, he is blissfully unconscious that be 
is detoending to the ridiculous t rom the sublime. 
D dH ^ k umSra^ariUi, however, is a delighi^ exception of a 
different type, which we shall consido in its pre^w' place 
below. 

One would expect that since the drama is. more or lesi^ 
a transference of human action on the stage, there would be 
more exuberance of life and attention to the realities of human 
nature. But Sanskrit drama was considered, both in theory 
and practice, as a subdhristtm of Sanskrit poetry, and could 
not escape its traditional limitations. The earlier drama, 
however, affords one or two excepttMs. The wit and humour 
of S&draka, for instance, who must have realised that he was 
not composiDg an dfgant series of sentimental verses but 
was writing a real drama of artistic and social challanges, 
are indeed remarkably refreshing in their unique drama¬ 
tic setting. A story of unconventicmsl love ot a hi^-souled 
and cultured Brahman for a witty and wise courtesan, the 
Mfcchakatika is not shorn of real poetr y and sentiment, but 
it unfolds an amusing world of rascals, schemers idlan, gam¬ 
blers, thieves, courtien, constables and even hangmen,—riff¬ 
raffs of society indeed, but all amiable gentlemen I With great 
ingenuity the private affairs of the lovers are linked with a 
political intrigue which involves the dry and the kingdom; 
and into the devaly conceived plot are thrown a comedy of 
errcffi which leads to disaster a^ an of bursary whidi 
leads to happiness, a murder and a court-scene. In the diver¬ 
sity of individualised characters and dramatic situations from 
common, even low, life, jOdraka^s comic tpixit, as one of his 
Western crirics justly says, ^'runs the whole gamut from grim 
to frrdcal, from Mtiricad to quaint*^ while his corresponding 
sense of pathos U equally real and impresuve. An excepUcAi 
should alio be made in favour of Viitkhadatta who, judged by 
modem scandirds, was also able to write a real dnuna. He 
had consummate skill in weaving an ingenious jdot and oett- 
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lag amunog dux«c(en» but hai Mitdm^raksataj u a drama of 
p oli t ic a l intrigue, ia of a some what prosaic cast, its action 
taking the form ettentially of'a game of skill, in which the 
intcreit is made to depend on the {dots and counter^plots of 
two rival politidani. Hiere is little room here for softer feel- 
ingi or li gfat nos of umdi; but it is an alert and really huaioC' 
ous imagination which can conceive and create the scene of 
feigned quarrel between QnMky%' and Candr^pta, carrtad 
on with effective gravity and dignity, but with the purpose 
really of a ruse to deceive Rik^asa. 

These are hne dramas indeed; but the rather fonnletf 
poetical plays of BhavabhQci (6ch century AJD.), the youngest 
of the earlier group of classical dramatists, are typical of Sans¬ 
krit dramatic composition in general. If the courtier and the 
man about town (Nigaraka) stood at the centre of this iitera- 
tore, it gained in urbuity and elegance; but we have ieen that 
the atmosphere became too refined and artificial to convert the 
comedy of pcdlte life into a real comedy of manners. Not the 
courtier, nor the Nigaraka. but the Sah^daya, the expert aes* 
thtte, came to dominate the taste and inclination of later 
literature, “the jdaywri^ts picfen e d to draw upon the epic 
and l^endary cydei of stories with a more conscious leaning 
towards poetic extravagance and greater lack of dramatic power 
and originality. The taste for elegancies of language and senti¬ 
ment inaeased with greater isolation of drama from life. The 
result was that vdiat was produced was neither good drama 
nor good poetry. Even middle class life wu (uresented by 
KiavabhQti in an excessively poetic and sentimental atmos- 
(diere. The herc^ and ercHic drama alone survived, with the 
tbifinest surplus of {days of other kind; but the heroic degenc 
rated Into ^e pseudo^erok and the erotic into the namby- 
pamby. Common life was left to inferior talents, and their 
productions woe allowed, in course of time, to pass into neglect 
and oUirion. 

Jt is natural, therefore, that cxprewon of wh and humour, 
like Angel's yiut ; should become few and far between. Bhava- 
bbfiti, yory wisdy, drops the VidOsaka, ai^ leaves the perilous 
side of humour alone. In his Mdloff mddhMa, however, he 
attempts some comic relief in the episode of the pretended 
marriage of Nandana to Makaranda disguised as klilati, while 
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Makanndi*^^ impenonation iDvolvei Madayantiki‘$ mistaking 
hijn for Miliftl and confesing unawares her own love for him. 
*Ilie device is well cooceved ^ and has points in its favour, but 
Bhavabhuti is generally too earnest to be really humourous. 
And as a ooroUary^ in the matter of pathos also» which is 
closely allied to humour^ he has not the true delicacy whidi 
can diidoguish the pathetic from the maudlin. The love* 
agony in his plays becomes too prolonged^ unmanly and 
uuconvindng. Fat insunce, he makes his Madhava faint too often 
and this happens even at a time when he should have rushed 
to save his friend's life in danger 1' The interminable lamen* 
tations, tears and faintings of e\'en his more mature and royal 
Rlma are certainly overdone to the verge of nudity. 

What we find foreshadowed in Bhavabhuti becomes, in an 
exaggerated form, a definite posture with the decadent play* 
wrighis who succeed him. There is a vast amount of distress 
in what are meant to be pathetic scenes^ but we read through 
them comfortably without tears cr emotion unless the sham- 
tragic lingo becomes too much for our patience. The extreme 
rarity, and when they occur, the utter worthlessness, of comic 
cr pseudo<oxnic Kenes are on a par with the extravagance and 
tediousnesa of this diffused rhetorical pathos, as well as with 
the buffiness and exaggerated passion of impossible stage- 
heroes. The fact is that the lack of humour explains and is 
explained by the lack at pathc^ and both spring from a lack 
of gra^> on the essentials of human nature. These sentiment¬ 
ally idealised writings hardly show any sense ot the streu and 
contradiction from which both tragedy and com<3y arise. The 

copia Uni, wiUi much Iw soocttt, ia lua 
hhaHjikd, ia irrsagixig mmiigi of Uis king to the of vanspooftad 
ituiaiiGee of or hunorou iaddsati laro aot wmUaa i 

loch M, the comedy of coetom hi Berfo*e A'JpdneadOi erbevo tbo Vifa 
mieUkei tfae yidftfoka, eloeping covered by a womaa’e nmntle, to be U 
own inamdroUif embnoec lad foadlee him ; w ia the MeM ia 
miira'e eUegorial ^ly, the Proberf^a eaudfod^^ beiwstt Fgiam and 
his gn&dioa Deceit who ere good exmnplm of bjpoorisy, or vdwre Peace 
eeorchee ia vsia for her i)Mther, Pehh, in Jeia&BD, Boddhin end Tedi- 
eiim (Soma Colt), ench of whom ippesre with a wife who deias to bo 
Feifch. Bot it oeaaot be eeid that they ebow s iam eppredetka of thaO 
Am foiB cl bucDoor wU^ has at Ua mt m abnadeaca d tmaiad 
^atbj with hnmsn fniby. 
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attitude U ethiadly clear and r^ular; there ia no Ntuatton of 
moral coiii{dexicy, aa well aa po appreciation of the inherent 
inoonaiatenciea of human character; no shadow of tragiQ error 
qualifiea berok grandeur aa no ahade of good ia allowed to 
redeem foulneaa. We have conaequently neither really, tragic 
heroea nor really livdy rpguea. As humour often degmemtea 
into coarse and boiateroua lat^ter, by tragedy is understood 
a mere misfortune, a aimfde d eflim* from good to evil hap. the 
nodus of which can be djsstdved in sentiment or cut away by 
the force of merciful circumatanceaw The theory insists on a 
happy endiug even of an intrinsically tragic theme. Vhcy often 
the hero undergoes real and grievous aSlictitm, but all pangs 
and perda give way before Nttn, and the poignancy of tragedy 
is warded The calamity never comes home, but becomes 
the meaiu of sentimental iduson; and the hero is seldom 
broi^t to the point where he can utter the agonised ay of 
Oedipus or Lear in their last straits. The comedy, in tlie same 
way. is confined chiefly to insignificant characters and to equally 
insignificant incidents. There is no breadth of sympathy for 
the follies and oddities of human nature, no amused allowance 
for its ugliness and rascality, no inclination to look at life more 
wtddly and wisely, and no sense of tear in laughter, which 
consequently descends to puerUe and tasteless vulgarity. There 
is ba^y any passage where the reader laughs but lays down 
the book to think, Sanskrit literature has enough of wit, and 
it is often unquestionaUe and strikingly effective ; but it rarely 
achieves tragedy in its deeper sense or comedy in its hig^ 
forms. 

The failure, with rare exceptions, to achieve real emnedy 
even in satiric or farcical sketches is best illustrated by a clau 
of small eroticDcomic compositions, namely, the Monologue- 
play or Bhipa and the professed Farce or Prahasana, both of 
which, closely allied in certain characieristio, represent direct 
attempts at taiung laughter. But these types of dramatic en- 
^rtainmenr contain popular traits in their theme and rough 
gadty. and mutt have, in a limited sense, been popular in 
appeal; but they belong, not to the popular theatre, but to 

literary draii^ They are definitely literary productions of 
the degant and mannered kind and, therefore, exUblt their nor¬ 
mal ityUsdc meriu and defects. Both have for their theme 
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the toane and^ahady acts of debauchee^ rogues and vagrants; 
but in effect they develop the character' of the old Vi(a^ and 
Vidu^aka of the r^lar drama, who become principal and not 
merely inddenul. The eEsggttation of oddity and vice found 
in these two t)*pes of plays, therefore, is no more nor less re* 
moved from real life than the picture of ideal virtue in the 
serious drama. 

The BhS^ is a peculiar one-aa and one<haracter play in 
which the Vita, ne^ected as a character in the serious drama, 
figures alone as the 'hero’ in all his glory. Most of the eaiat- 
ing specimens (about a dozen so far published) are comparative 
ly modern and belong mostly to the South. They lack variety 
and are of the same pauem; and whatever conuc or satiric 
touch tliey contain, it is almost lost in their excessive eroticism 
aud their failure to aclueve more than conveoticmal quality, 
llie theme may be described as the recced of the Rake's Pr^ 
grets. There ts no action, but only a ju'olonged monologue^ 
carried m by suppositious dialogues between the Vipt and 
his unseen friends, and im'olving a perfect day of adventure 
in his imaginary juoinenadc through the city. In this way 
he describes the sliady lives and aoiorous adventures of a large 
number of Iiis acxjuaJiitanccs. mostly rogues, hypocrites, baw^ 
and harlots. Satire is alight and only incidentally introduced 
in some Bhinas, ridiculing, for instance, lewd PaurStukas, old 
Srocriyas and fiaudulent astrologers, or particular sects like 
Jangamaiy, Saivas and Vaisnavas; but the language and imagery 
thorpugbout are, as we have said, hopelessly erotic and 
sentimental. 

Bur there are four Bhanas which definitely belong to an 
earlier age and show greater variety and liveliness^ as well as 

' Swikrit Drsiosiurgy takss Uis as tui sssistaDl in the love* 

siisin of the hsro, slthongb the Mr^ichakotika sod CdrudattOf ho 

chiefly ocean, reprsisati hiiB Originslly ks wis perh^ s 

witty and sccomplishod compsnloA of a pnoes or of a NSgvska ot of • 
courlcsaa (cfi Vate^ysaa i 4.46). Hr nsembUi disUntiy tba Pvasito of 
the Orssk Drama, bui he is not a despicable ehiractor. He flgoNi ai t 
man o! wit, pohih end ealtm, a freqnaatei of the aay sodety, a poet 
stalled ID the arts, eapedal^ ia zntuio and erotica : nd eren if he is a 
Toloptoary, be dose sot lack teste and breedisg. In the leSer Bhilai, he 
retsiw Uw 9(ko of his old pdlefa bot becomes degraded as a werihtow pre- 
ImdoBal amorist, widely eoqnaiated with the vi^ of the dmai^mda. 
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a largar sett for lodal latcre and comic relief. Id one of tbcacj 
the witty and accompliahed Vita finding the rainy reaioor too 
depretting comet out to ^lend the day in tome fono crf*amutfr 
menc. He cs^inot afford difit and drink—even his clothes ire 
reduced to one garment; so be wends his way towards the 
colony of harlots, meetii^ and jesting with various kinds of 
people, and ultimately reaching the houie of the roguish 
couple, namely, a dea^t Nagoadramanaka Viivilaka and hii 
dried'Up mistress Sunandi, where he passes the day diicuisiiig 
with considerable wit and pose of authority cotain knotty 
problems ot love put to him by his friends. The title of the 
work, aso'ibed to Ifvaradatu, namely, Dhana^vit^^mvdda or 
'Dialogue of a Rogue and a Rake', is amply justified by its 
content which gives, among other things, an amusing epi* 
tome of the aesthetic and erotic laws govoning the h£e of a 
rake. In the Pddo-tgditafto or 'Kick of the Foot', of dyimilaka, 
the Lheme is more interesting and treatment more amui^Qg. The 
Vita sets out to attend an assembly of rogues and rakes who 
meet to consider the question of expiation i c f cr i c d to them .(for 
the learned Brahmins could not fand any prescribed mode in 
the orthodox codes of Manu and other alacrities) by Tau^^- 
koki Viynunaga, the scm) of a Mahamitra and himirif a high 
official, for the indignity he has suffered by playfully allowing 
an .intoxicated courtesan, a Saurastra ^girl, named Madana* 
seniki, to kldt him on such a sacred spot of his body as hit 
fiead. Various amusing modes of expiation are suggested; but 
in the end it is agreed, on the proposal of the presiding rake, 
that Mtdanasenika should put more sense into her lovei by 
setting her foot on the president's own head in the sight of 
VifpunSga I 

It is true chat the prevailing motic atmosphere even of 
these earlier Bhteas spoils much of their decided leaning to* 
wards satiric and comic portraiture, but one scarcely finds dse- 
where their greater fre^om of natural humour and polite 
irony, their power of 9brcwd observation and preKntation of 
a motley group at amusing characters, not elabontely painted 
but suggested with a few lively touches. Characters like Datta- 
kalaia, the pedantic PlQinian with his sesquipedalian affectation 
and ww on Ae Kitancrikas; Sirasvau*bhadra, the Ay^gazing 
poet with a verse written on the wall; SaihdhUaka, the $ikya 

18 
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bhiifu who coisolei the hauera SamghadbikS with words of 
the fiuddha; the prudish and faypoCTitical Pavitrakaa shrink** 
ing from the defiling touch of oth^ pec^e in the strMt, but 
secretly visiting houses of ill-fomc; the, ^rei(hiputra Kyini* 
laka, a young blood averse to mairiage; who thinks his *mia- 
bcgotten* father to be obstacle to his enjoyment of wine» 
woman and gambling; the sanctimonious Bud^sr nun^ ViUsa- 
katt^dinl, of easy virtue^ who always quotes (be scriptures; the 
decrepit actor Midai^vasulaka^ who apes youth*; the Puscaka- 
vicaka Upagupta, a son of FalstaS, at war with his mother- 
in-law*«—to quote at random only ^ few—arc specimens which 
are a^ ridiculous as they are rare in later literature. F. W. 
Thomas is undoubtedly just in his remark that the natural 
humour of these four Bhinas '*need not fear comparison with 
xhat of a Ben Jonson or a Molitee*’. 

Although there is greater oj^)ortunity of direct comedy 
and satire, the Prahasana or Farce which, like the BhS^. con¬ 
sists of one but sometimes two Acts, does not deserve much 
parse. The earliest farcial sketch in one Act, die ^sita^ilSsa 
or ^Diversion of the Drunk', of king Mahendravikrama of 
XificT (about 620 depicts the drunken revelry of a iaiva 
mendicant, beanng a human skull in Ifeu of an almdxiwl and 
accordingly callti^ himself a Kapalin, his wandering with his 
wendi through 4he purlieus of Kafid on his way io a tavern, 
his scuffle with a hypocritical Buddhist monk wh^ he accuses 
of the theft of the precious bowl, his appeal to a degenerate 
Pafupata to settle the dispute, and the final recovery of the 
bowl from a« lunatic who had retrieved it from a stray dog. 
The work docs not evince much distinctive literary ntoit; the 
incident is amusing but slight, the satire* caustic but* brdad. 
Within Its limitations, however, it shows power Of vivid por* 
traiuire in a simple and elegant style, and certaiidy deiaves 
an indulgent verdict as the easiest known specimen of Sanskrit 
Tnce. The next woik, undoubtedly old but of uncertain 
aothenhip. Is the BkagguaAcjJukfya or Tarce of the Salm 
and the Courtesan'. It can be (languished from all otficr 
Sanskrit teces in that the oomk element is found not in the 
odditjes of character but in the ludicrousneis of the plot. The 
taint k here a true ascetic and learned teacher, wdD versed in 
Yoga, eve^ if hk pupil Sln^ilym, sceptical of Yoga, is the tyi^ 
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ct^VldOfaka of the smous drama* The cDuitMn> who eaten 
the neigfaboOring garden and awaiu her lover« does not show 
the wlgir traici of the cmnmon harlot, ridiculed in the normal 
Pra h anna> The ftiony skuatioo arises when the girl falls 
dead bitten by a ifirpent, and the saint, finding an opportunity 
of impressing his scoffing pupil by an actual display of Yogic 
powersk enten the dead body of the courtesan. The messenger 
of Death ^ama), coming to fetch the departed soul and find¬ 
ing that a mistaJte has been committed, allows the soul of the 
courtesan to enter the lifeless body ot the saint. The curious 
exchange of souls makes the saint speak and act like the courte¬ 
san, ithile the courtesan adopts the language and conduct of 
the saint, until the messenger of Yama restores the equilibrium 
and returns the souls to their respective bodies. Although a 
small piece, the play attains real comedy, not by cheap witti¬ 
cisms and antics, but by a genuinely amusing plot and com¬ 
mendable characcerisation; it is easily the best of the Sanskrit 
farces. 

For, the later farces are eroiico*comic productions of an 
unredeoiBngly coarser type, and have licile to recommend 
them. The earliest of the group, the Lat(Uui^melaka or 'Con¬ 
ference of Rogues’ by Kaviraja &inkhadhara (12tb century) is 
typical of Che rest. Ir describes in two Acts the assembly ot all 
Unds of knaves, in the house of the bawd DanturS for winning 
the hvoia of her daughter Madanamafijan. They r^resent a 
number of types, each labelled with a particular foible, indi¬ 
cated by their very names. First comes, with his parasite Kula- 
vyidhi, the profligate professor Sabhasali who, having a fero¬ 
ciously quarrelsome wife Kalahapriyi, seeks diversion in the 
ccHspany of harlots. As Madanamafijart has accidentally 
swallow^ g fish bone, the quack doctor Jantukctu is called in; 
his methods are absurd, but his woids and acts make the giri 
with the. haj^ result of dislodging the bone. Then, 
appear'the Digambm JatSsm and the Kapalika AjiUnafri 
quarrelling; the cowardly gillage headman Saihgramavisara, 
icccHnpanied by hts sycof^^t Viiviaa^iataka; Che hypoaitical 
Brahman Mtchyfifukla; the fraudulent preceptor Pbufikapi- 
mifra: the depraved Buddhist monk Vyasankkara, interesUd in 
a washerwopoaQ, and other similar characters, 'ntere is a bar¬ 
gaining of the loven, and in the oftd a marriage is saUafactorily 
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wUlod tetweoQ th^ old hiwd DAOturi vnd the Digudun 
JafSnin. 

The other actant farces, belmging to a mudi later’ time^ 
are even la# attractive. There is lome wjt, as well as board 
sa^jre, but they are often defaced by cq>eD vulgarity and ila* 
modente erotidioL The of praentiog a sii)^ trait*, 

^tead of the whole man, in an exaggerated form, and oC 
attaching a desaiptive name to at, can hardly be eapecUd to 
produce life-like results. But the device becMnes an almost 
eitabliihed conventum in a seme much more stoeocyped than 
that of Ben JonKm s ^^humour”. We have, for instance, curious 
names like Anaya'Sindhu, Kali-vacala or Duritirmva, of kinp; 
Viivabhanda, Dharminala or An|ta-sarvasva, of court chapUins ; 
Abhavya-MJiara, KukamapaAcinana or Kumati-puAja, of 
courtiers; Vyidhi-sindbu or Aturiotaka, of phytidans; Samara- 
kitara or Rana^jambGka, of generals; Sif^ntaka or Sidhu* 
huhiaka,, of police chiefs; and even obscenely repulsive 
Pracanda-fepha, of the ovmeer ol the royal harem I It is the 
letter, and not the ^irit, of comedy to fasten such profemional 
badges and define characters by cut^nd-dried peculiarities. 
The Sanskrit fatoe, as a wfatde, suffds from poverty of in¬ 
vention and lack of taste. If has all the point tlmt is in'ribal- 
dry and all the humour that is in extravagance. TJse mtercst 
seldcm centres in the de ver new of the fiot or in well devri 0 |^ 
ed intrigue, but in the absurdities of diaracter sditdi are often 
of a broad and obvious type. We have neitlw thorou^y alive 
rascals nor diannin^y entertaining fool^ for they are all thrown 
into moulds without mudi regard for pcopOTtion or 
reality/, Apart from dse inevitable ooticism addeh, however, is 
open and not insinuating like that of WydKriey or Coi^reve* 
the whole atmosphere is low and. depressing. No doubt, the 
theme of tricks and quarrds ot low characters is allowed by 
Sanskrit thet^, but the prqdiption is taken too literally. Hie 
diaracters in the Prahasana are low, not in social position, but 
as unredeemingly base and carnal; and there being credit for 
no other quality, they are hardly human. The procession .of 
unmitigated rogues aM their rougher pastimes need not be 
without interest; but there is no merit in attempting to raise 
laughter by deliberately vulgar exhibiisons and expreskions* 
which oiar the effed of the plaja even as burlesques or ciri- 
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eatuKik The panidf o£ high-friaced people lotei its point, not 
only froiD tsMelat exj^geration, but. alw from its extremely 
«or^ and proaaic treatment. Even if refinement i» out of fdace 
in the farce, the detailed and puerile coencnes* of what Hazlirt 
calla ‘handicraft wit' u redundant and ineffective. 

There ia, however, a snail body of dislnctly huinorou» 
writioga whidi, compoied in the literary mode and style, do not 
profeu to be regular comedy or tatite, but which, under a thin 
narrative or didactic veil, show dearly comic or satiric tendency. 
The moM remarkable of these works is Dandin's Daia^kumira- 
or *Adventurei of Ten Prince^'. 'Fhough oiieniibly a 
{MtMc Ktvya, it differi in matter, fom and ipirit from the nor- 
mal ipecimeiu of Bina and Subandhu. and it ii rightly described 
as a romance of roguery. Althou)^ it never abandons tbc 
romantic interest and finds a place for marvel and magic and 
srinning of maideni, it is yet primarily concerned with the 
adventures of wicked tricksters^ who are yet loveable rascals. 
Da^in ddiberatdy vi^atei the prescription that the Prose 
lUvya^ bong allied to the Metrical Kavya. should have a good 
subject {miitrsfc) and that the hero should be noble and 
eierated. GamUingt burglary^ cunning, fraud, violence, murder, 
i m personation, abduction and illicit love comutute. jointly or 
eevtnily, the dominating incidents in every scoiy The princes 
are all acoomjdiihed gentlemen, but the two chief motives, 
wfaldi actuate their wild deeds, are the desire for delights of 
love and poiseiaion of a realm; for whidi ends they are not at 
all fastidioiu about the means. Take, for instance, the story ol 
Upahiravansan, whidi is one of the Icmgest and best, being 
ri^ in varied ioddenu and interesting character!. The seduc* 
tkm practised on the ascetic Marid by the accompdished but 
lieaitkis courteun, Uma-manjarr, who also robs and deceives 
the merdiant VastupUa and turns him into a destitute Jaina 
monk* bat who in Im turn is deceived, robbed and punished by 
the eqasdly uompiilous but large-hearted hero of the story; 
die adventtire in the gambling hoiue; the ancient art of thiev^ 
lug in vdiidi die hero ia proGdent; the punishing of the old 
misers of Campi who are taught that the gwds of the world are 
perithaUe; die motif of die inexhaustible purse and subtena- 
siean pasi^e borrowed from Mk-ta!e; all thCK, described iridi 
onaUerahle humoiir and vividseai, are woven into the imry of 
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the Indian Robin Hoodj who plunden the rich to pay the poor^ 
unites lovers^ reinstates unfoituiute victims o{ meanness and 
treachery, and passes with ease Irom the priaon to the royal 
haran. 

The work, of Dandin is, no doubt, imaginative fiction and 
absorbs much from the folk*taIe, but in its lively senes of pic* 
tures of the rakes and ruffians of great cities^ it somewhat 
af^oaches the spirit of the picaresqtie romance of Europe. Even 
if it is not open satire, the trend is p^itely satirical in utilising, 
with no small power of wit and observation, the amusing possi* 
bilities of incorrigible knaves, hypocritical ascetics, heartless 
harlots, cunning bawds, onlaithful wives, fervent lovers and 
light-hearted idlers, who jostle along in the small compau of its 
swift and racy narratives. The pictures are, no doubt, heig^tra- 
ed, but tn all essentials they are true: not wbt^y agreeable, tat 
free alike from aS^ation and repulsiveness; not truly morak 
but bordering upon fundamental non'*mcrality. Even the higher 
world of gods. Brahmans and princes is retarded with little 
respect. The gods are brought in to justify the unscrupulous 
deeds of the princes themselves; the Bu^hist nuns act as 
procuresses; the teaching of the Jina is declared by a Jainn 
monk to be nothing more than a swindle; and the Brahman^s 
greed of gold and love of cock-fights are held up to ritUculc. 
The style and diction of the work is ctMnparatively free from 
the extended scale and ponderous stateliness of the normal 
Piose Kavya; it is elegant, vigorous and e ff e ct ive enou^ for 
the graphic dres^ng up of a cheat, a hypocrite, an amorist or 
a braggart. These qualities, rare indeed in Sanskrit literatuK, 
make Dandin’s deli^tfuUy unethical romancero pimresco a 
unique literary masterpiece, almost seating a new genre. 

Unfortunately, the d^cult type inaugurated by Dandin's 
unconventional romance never found favour with the dieorists; 
and there was no gifted follower who could develop its many 
possibilities. An extrem^ Umited number of satirically 
inclined works, however, came into existence after Da^in; 
but they are all written in verse and are entirely different in 
style and spirit. The eaaliest and most noteworthy of these 
is the erotici>titiric or *Advice of a Procureis*^ 

which, in ^lite of its ugly tiUe and unsavoury content, was 
wriUen by a hi^ly respectable penon» named Ploodaraguptar 
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Who wu a poet and minuter of Jayapida of (779-81S 

AJ>.). The theme ii slight but the treatment U the poet's own. 
A courtesan of Beoaresi named Malawi imable to attract lovers, 
seeks the advice of an old and experienced bawd« Viltaridi, 
who instructs her to ensnare Qiintimam, son of a hi^ nflUrimlr 
and describes in detail the art of winning love and lucre. The 
discourse is strengthened by stories of some courtesans and 
their lovers in which, howevo', the comic is tntemlingjed with 
the erotic and pathetic sentiments. The stories, though wdl 
toldi are without distincuon, and cannot be compared to those 
(rf Dandin ; while the more squalid subject'Cnatter, though 
delicately handled, is not above reproach. But it would be un¬ 
just to reject the work merely tor jU content. It is a distinctly 
artistic production, the merit of which lies in the riegantly 
polished and facetious style with which the dndl life, possibly 
of contemporary society, is painted with considerable power ol 
polite banter and gentle ridicule. The erotic tendency, no 
doubt, prevails, but there^ is no didactic moralisii^, nor any 
squeamish language in describiiig women and their ways. 
Dkmodaragupta is a humorist rather than a satirist, an artist 
in words and a poet; he neither hates the knaves nor despises 
the fools into whidi be finds his society divided. But if fats 
good-natured raillery is not biting, it is not entirdy toothless. 

Kaemendra, also a Kashmirian of the second half of the 
11th century, takes Damodaragupu as his model; but he is not 
a poet and humorist, but an industrious polymath, a devotee 
of what may be called miscellaneous literature and, when he 
chooses, a foul-mouthed lampooner of contemporary society. In 
his Samaya-mStrki or 'Source-bocA of Cmvention' *for the 
courtesan, he is, no doubt, mqrired by Damodangupta, and 
selects a similar theme of the tricks and snares of the hariot. 
A small tract ei^t dk^ptatp written mostly in the fluent 
fllc^ and not in the slow-moving Aryi metre its prototype, 
it gives the slight story of a yoong harlot, named KalSvad, who 
Is incroduoed by a roguish barber to an *owl-&iced, crowHiedbed 
and catoyed’ bawd, called KaAkiB, for detailed but witty 
imtraction in her difficult protemion, and who succeeds with 
Che advhe and aaslstaoce to enioare a procodotis stripling and 
sob his rich and foolish parents. The most curious pan of the 
laoefc h the amusing account, given with touches of local cdourp 
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of KartkilTf own adventnrei, her wanderings in younger dayi 
through the length and breadth of Kaahmir as a whore, pre¬ 
tended wife and widow to many men. nun, procureuv thief, 
ahopgirl, eeller cakes, barmaid, beggar-Woman, flower-girl, 
woman-magidan and holy mint: while ho- s{^ anecdotes from 
a mt store of experience, h^ classification (rf different types 
of men after different birds and beasts, and her dudy but 
ingenious ways of cheating fools and knaves are not without 
intereu. The merit of the work as a whole lies, not indeed 
in its indecorous subject, but in its heightened yet, graphic' 
picture of certain types of men and scenes, painted with con¬ 
siderable shatpneu of phrasing and characterisation, and with 
an undertone of mocking satire againH many forms of pre¬ 
valent depravity. Like Dimodaiagupta. Ksemendra never shows 
any squeamithness regarding delicate, questionable and even 
repulsive topia. nor any tendency to romanticise them. He is 
an equal expert in erotics and shrewd observer of life, but he 
lacks D2mo^agupta*s lightness of touch and polite wit, and 
often lapses into coarse realism or bitter sarcasm. It is true that 
be is more a satirist than a buiporist, and it in a sente privileged 
to, present things in a repulsivelY naked form, which his subject 
demands and n often unable to avoid; but it cannot be said 
that hit outspoken franknew does not often slip into deliberate 
gloating over bald and unnecessary vulgarity. Nevertheless, 
the Somuyo-motrka as ckronique satndaleuse is not mere porno¬ 
graphy, nor an immoral work with a moral tag, any more 
than the KutfanT-mata is; it is. in spite of its obviotu grossness, 
an interestitig specimen, of an approach to realistic satirical 
writing whidi it so rarely cultivatM in Sanskrit. 

It it not necessary to consider in this connexion some 
amaller works of Ksemendra, sudi as the Sevya^sevakopadeia 
(sixty verses on the rdation of master and servant), CSru-tafyS 
(a century of moral aphorisms jn virtuous conduct illustrated 
^ miscellaneous myths and legends), Catvrvarga-jttriigrshe (on 
four general objects of human activity, namely, virm, 
wealth, love and salvation). They are not at richly descriptive 
or namtive as astutdy homiletic, althou^ there are ciicMional 
fltibes of trendunt wit or the flavour of amusing word-pictures 
and anecdotes. Of the same type but a modi better and larger 
vMrk, la his Darp^-daiena. It is a diatribe agaii^ hilaun 
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pndt, which ii deuibed ai ^ariagiDg from lefcn pimfipil 
ouises, namely* birth* wealth* learning* beavty* nlour* charity 
and aiceticiwii; they arc treated leparately in at many riiaptOE 
with illustration of each type of bragging by an invented tik. 
Jlere the moralist it dominant* but the taUiik it iirepresiible 
and peeps out very often* as for inttance* in the deacriptioD ol 
pretendm to learning and to sanctrty. 

In his Kata<nlisA, however* K|racndra reverts morn dit- 
tinctly to satirical sketching 0 ( various forms of human frailty* 
with less coarseness and greater sense of comedy* and adopts the 
moric Arya metre of Damodaragupu’t work. It it a poem in 
ten cantos* in which MOladeva* the master of trickery* famed in 
Indian legend* instructs his young diidplf Chandragupta* ton 
of a merchant* in the art of knavery and illustrates his cscpots* 
tion by amusing tales. The first canto gtves a general account 
of the various forms of cheating; the second describes greed; 
the third discusses the erotk impulse and wiles of woman; the 
fourth is devoted entirely to the harlot; the fifth depicts the 
wicked Kayasthas* skilled in crooked writing, who u bigh*placed 
executive oflicers. possessing linle conscience but great power, of 
mischief* form the target oi Kscnieudta's special invective; the 
lixth dilates upon the follies of pride; the seventh desoibes with 
much wit the wandering singer, bard, dancer and actor* who 
steal peeve's money by their device of making harmonious 
noise and meaningless antics; the eighth deals with the tricks 
of the goldsmith who steals your gerfd before your eyes; the 
ninth is concerned with various forms of swindle pr:iCLised by 
the astrtdoger, quack doccor. seller of patent medicine, trader* 
vagrant, ascetic and chevalier dUnduthir of the same feather; 
vd&ile the tenth and last canto winds up with a constructive 
lecture on what the arts should be. Tlie work is thus a fairly 
compr^ensive discourse on the activities of notorious tricksters 
known to Ksemendra ; and his easy and elegant sule makes 
die pictures amusing and the satire eflFcctive. 

The two works* DeiopadeSa and Sctma^malS of Rsemendra, 
the me in the form of ironical advice and the other in that of 
jesting pleasantry, are in some respects complementary to each 
<Miier and conceived in the same spirit and style; but they are 
directed* more narrowly but with greater cmcentratiou, againM 
Iht hypocrisy* conuption and oppreirion which prevailed in 
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Kaih mir in Rfemendra’* dayt. The Deiopadeia dealt, in eight 
lectinai, with the Cheat, who builds casilet in the air to drfiirfg 
other peojrie; the avaridoiu Miter, miaerable, dirty and deio- 
late. adu> never enjoyt what he hoards; the Prostitute, detoribed 
at a medtanical w<x>den puppet, with her cheap tridu and one 
hundred and one amulets worn on her body for luck; the make- 
like (dd Bawd, who can make the pottiide impottible and vice 
vena, but who cannot help getting bruited in constant brawls ; 
the ostentatious Voluptuary, monkey-like with his foppisb 
drestb curly hair, dental speech and love for loose women; 
the students from foreign lands, especially from Gauda, adio 
aanctimonioualy avoid touch of otha* people lest their fragile 
body should break, but who, under the bracing dinuite of 
Kashmir, acquire overbearing manna, refuse to pay diop- 
keepera and we ready to dbaw the knife on the slightest pro¬ 
vocation: the old man, marrying a young wife to the amuse¬ 
ment and joy of otha people, and begetting a child, like a 
withaed tree bearing une9q>ected fruit; the degraded 6aiva 
teadia, ignorant and lechaous, and the people who come to 
him, nainriy, the inevitable Kayastha and fab fickle wife 
favoured by the Gura, the poetaita struggling with his shabby 
vaae s , the aafty machaut, the bragging alchemist, the false 
ascetic, the boutful grammarian, the stupid, ink-besmeared 
saibe. In the Narma-mab we have a umila saies of pen- 
pktureik but its three diapters ate specially meant to be a 
sharp satire on the misrule and oppression ol the Kayastha 
admlnistratiuu before the tune of king Ananta of Kashmir. 
The Kayastha, whose pen was his sword, mmopolbed all key- 
positions in the state, as the Gybakityfalhipati (or chief execu¬ 
tive offica of internal adminutratlon), the ParipSlaka (or pro¬ 
vincial govema), the L^hopidhyaya (a dak-in-chief), the 
Gafija-divin (a duef accoununt) and the NiyogiD (or village 
executive offica). In the first chapta are described the piddle 
activitia of these and otha cdficers, their parasita and iByi> 
midoos, their corrupt and atrocious misdeeds: the rat of ^ 
work outlina, with great skill, the degraded private life of 
the typical KSyastha and hb fiivolous wife, in the dmrse of 
whuh we have again a quack doctor, a foedbh astredoga, a 
Buddhist nun acting as the traditional go-berween, <1 suipe*- 
barba, and the daiva Guru wbo inttituta a ryligioiu sa a i fi ce 
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to mtore the Ajsteriously failing health of the Kayastha'a wife. 
Mudi of tho satire in these two works has tu specific diiectioiv 
local and temporal; but a very large proportion, substantially 
faithful even if squalidly exaggerated cum grano salis, will 
always be applicable so long as there exist in the world 
sharpers^ boasters, liars, hypocrites a.nd petufoggers. The 
manners may be obsolete and the topical details superfluous, 
but the pictures, painted with the uoerriug insight of a shrewd 
c^Mcrver, will neves-be out of date. The value of Ksemendra's 
satirical ikccches^ will be clear when one considers them in the 
light of the veip of originality whtdi practically failed and 
ceased after him. We have some feeble attempts, but these 
later moralising authors, anxious to maintain respectability, are 
afraid of deseeding to repelleut reality, and touch the 
fringe of it, from a safe distance, with the long end of the stick 
of romantic vene« 

A much more pleasing and abundant expression of delicate 
wit and humour will be found scattered in the hundreds of 
miniature love^tanxat than what one finds so scantily in the 
limited number of loog'drawn poems of serious literature* 
These little stanzas occur throughout in the erotic Sataku, in 
the Anthologies, as well as in the gallant toying and trifling of 
the light*-faearted IcwC'dramas. Love u depicted here, not io its 
infinite depth and poignancy, nor in its ideal beauty, but in 
its playful moods of vivid enjoyment breaking {orih into 
delicate blossoms of fancy. If Sanskrit poetic theory insists 
upon impenonalised enjoyment of person^ emotion, this cul- 
pared attitude of artistic aloofness is shown by the way in vdiidr 
the poet lifts his tymmicsl passion into a placid mood of 
ddectation, whereby even the diuliening sorrows of love dissolve 
into yrfcHng tints of lau{^ter. The artistic mood thus becomes 
akin to the humorous. 

Tlie earlier centuries of stanzas, ascribed to HSla, Amam 
and Bhartyhari, as well as later o^ctions, abound in fine vmes 
which make light of the serious passion with their subtle wic 
and gentle humour. An early example of pure wit, in wbidr 
a quotation or hackneyed idea is dexterously turned to another 
strata puip oae !i found in the dever, if somewhat gross, applica¬ 
tion of two lines ci Alvai^iofa by Bhaxtyharr in his own two 
ijM* Afv^iofa io his Saundewumde eebort the agcold 
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deoundatioo of woouzi ai the fource ct all evil: 

In the word* ot women thoe ia honey, 

In their hearts there i» deadly poiion. 

*Repeatiiig thii half*vene in hU SfhgSr^jatgkM, Bhartfhari 
the idea into a flippant effect, at which the anatere 
Aivagfaofa Would perhaps have frowned with dsataite; 

Hence doth one drink from tboee Upa» 

And strike at the heart with the fiat I 
But instances of wit or wittiden, whidi relax the tensioo of 
high*atning senflment or playfully nuke fun of the amorcma 
condition, are much finer than this. They are, however, so 
plentiful and diversified .that we can, for illustration, ref er cmly 
to a very few. The wife is emended ^ngry, the husband 
falls at her teet in penitence; their little boy spoils the pathetic 
effect by seizing the opportunity of ri^ng on papa's back, so 
that the incensed mother could hardly repreu her laugh* The 
lover^s heart is filled by thousands of women, the poor girl is 
unable to find a place in it; hence she is making her already 
thin body thinner and thinner. On bearing Yafodi say that 
Kxfoa is but an infant, the maidens of the village smile know- 
ingl) at tlie soolled infant. As the fair maiden pours out 
water (or the thirsty tracer, he feasu his eyes cm ba and lets 
(he water escape through bis fingeis, while ^e with equal zest 
lessens *the stream of water. The young couple quatrel and 
pretend to sleep with breathless silence; it remains to be seen 
whrdi of them will stiA to the last I The maiden sriio guards 
the field has no rest wayfarers who insist on asking their 
way, however much they know it. Once bitten twice shy; chq 
monkey which mistook a bee for a blaca jdum will pause 
before it ventures again. To the question why the bust of a 
wmuan, never remains firm, it is wittily refflied that nothing 
stays firmly on a woman's heart. A young lady wooden why 
all gossip centres on her lover alone; is there only one young 
man in (he village ? The futilhy of her anger in the jneiencc 
of her beloved is thus cemfided by a young girl to her com- 
panions: '*I tutned my face down from the direction of his 
face and fixed my looks <m my feet; I stopped my eager eafs 
from listening to his words; I concealed wiA my hands the 
thrill on my sweating chedti; but, O friends, what could I do 
to prevent the knots on my bodice from boming aauodcr?^ 
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Tbe bouie^>arn>t» ovoiiRAriiig in the siglit the woida iDuiniiir' 
ed tn c oo Mco c e by the youog couple, began to itpeu that 
loudly in the momit^ b ef ore their dden; embeenticd but 
quick-witted, the young wife lUye hie impudence by idadi^ 
before hii beak a piece of ruby £r^ her euriiigft on the {uetext 
of giving him the lecd of a pomegranate. 

The lanie li^t of jewelled and facetioua fancy playi cm 
the Mirface of many a gnomic or reSective itanm, whkh givet 
ui drcdl hiti of homdy wiedcHD, often cleverly polariied mu> 
antitheaia or cryitallUed into epigr a m. It if to convey 

the terseness of metaphorical or paronomaitic wit, on which 
much of the racineis depends, for the eapcctuoo is often 
characteristically Indian; but we risk here just a tew examples, 
for want of more space to illustrate their witty •encentious 
styie. Where could the stag4tke soledun flee pursued by the 
lion-like grammar, were there not cavem’like mouths of 
teacben, acUni, dMxologm, doctors and priests ? Better death 
than feeding an uninvited guest who calmly sits down, thouf^ 
you glare angrily ac him. For a man to serve a king is as wise 
as to Ikk the edge of a swead, embrace a lion or kiM the 
mouth of a serpent. Be not too upright; go to the wood and 
seCf-^uhc erect trees are those that are felled, the crooked are 
left standing. When the West unites with the Sun, her &ce 
glows, the fa^ of the East is dark; there is no woman who 
is not jealous. Even if a serpent has no poison, he should fwdl 
out his hood: poison or no poison, the expansion of the hood 
itself is enough. The light and iusignificant dust, daily tram¬ 
pled by the feet, is tossed high by the Sckle wincL and k litf 
oii the top of lofty mountains. The capable one, becoming 
a victim of his qualities, bears the burden of work on his 
shoulder; but (he wicked bull, whose ibcnalder is not hardened 
by work, sleeps romfortably. 

It is difficult to characterise the versatile and multiform 
wit scintillating in such breezv little sanzas, or to say in what 
mnse or how far the wit is spediiolly Indian, Bur Sandtrit 
literature will furnish abundant illustration of the various 
forms of wit enumerated in Isaac Barrow*! well-known des¬ 
cription (Works, Ser. 14) : 

*'Sometimes it lietb in a pat allusion to a known story, or 
in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in the forging 
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oi ui appoaitf tale; •ometimei it pUyeth in weeds and phraaei* 
lafcing advantage faiom the ambiguity o£ their lenie, or the 
affinity of tfiexr sound; sometimes it is wrapped in, a drem of 
luminous expremion; sometimes it lutheth under an odd 
similitude. Somedmei it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart 
answo, in a quirkish reason, in a direwd intimation, in cun¬ 
ningly diverting or deverly restoring an objection; sometimes 
it is coudied in a bold sdmme of speech, in a tart irony, in a 
lusty hyperbole, in a startling metafdior, in a plauiilde recon¬ 
ciling cd contradictions, or in acute nonimise; sometimes a 
ecenical represenudon of pmsons 'or thibgs. a counterfdt 
speech, a mimical look Or gesture paswlh for it; sometimes au 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptous bluatneas giwth 
it being; sometimes it riietfa only from a ludty hitting upon 
what is strange; sometimes firom a crafty wresting of obvious 
matter to the purpose; often it consisteth in one knows not 
what, and springeth up one can hardly tell how I ” 

A much more sustained vein of quiet, but incisive humour, 
resting not so much on sparklii^ sayings as on the rich setting 
Of human nature, runs throu^ and enlivens the fable aitd the 
popular tale which, made out of traditional material but 
reduced to a. literary form in the PaUca^ntn and the Sr^- 
hatha respectively, had perhaps a direct popular appeal. They 
are intoesting not only because of their li'.'Cly narrative but 
alio because they show a sense of the value of timple and 
direct style; suid the large number of recensions of these and 
other later story-books bean witncB to their wide currency. 
The Pafica-tanin is not only one of the greatest books whidi 
have an interesting hisuwy in world-literature, but it is also 
the solitary surviving example in Sanskrit of a masterpiece of 
its own kind, the unique work of a great but quiet htunosist. 
The author, whoever he is. is a wise and amusing moralist idio, 
under a transparent veil of pedagogic seriousness, can clothe 
liis abscraaitmi with wings,.or a beak, or a tail, or claws, or 
long ears, and can make them talk and act with greater sense 
and shrewdness, or with greater stupidity and drollery, than 
the presumptively' superior human beings. The work U a 
fantastic travesty of natural history ia the service of moral 
philosophy. Even if it inculcates expediency in the practical 
affairs of life rather than a strict code of uprightness, there is 
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arodi wuod loue, whidi niuiUy meam sound monliiy. lt» 
J 4 )pad standA by loeJfi it docs not (Upend oU subtlety at 
verbtl wit, and has nothing io do with the mas^ishness or 
eroticism with which humour is unlTenally associated 

in Sanskrit li tera t ur e. The frankly fictitious disguise premnis 
eternal avths o£ hunum nature in a deliciously distorted but 
impressively instructive focm, whkh is -.ddi^tful alike to 
children and grown persons, to all ages and all lands. 

The intoest of the Bfhat-kalhi or “Great Tale” is 
different The work is polymorphous like the PadetUantra. 
but it is neither a well knit nor a well {«opottioned«book erf 
practical wisdom; its extent is vast content miscellaneous, 
and form chatuic; and its omntleM number ^ emboxed tales, 
legends and witty sueies of huiban adventure would, in their 
rich and overwhelming dum, justify the quaint, but appro¬ 
priate, tide of Somadeva’s largest version (of more tbkn 21,000 
veiiesl) as ‘the Ocean of Streams of Stories’ {Ka(hi4arit‘ 
sigara). Althou^ the hero Naravihanadatta H a much married 
prince, bis chief and best love Madanamaftjukk is the daughter 
<}f a courtesan; and the story is not of court-life . or courtly 
advmture, nw even of berok ideals. 'Fhe work presents a 
kaleidoscopic picture of men and things, which is consonant 
with middle<latt view of life, but wbidi is suhlimated with 
marvels of myth, magic and folk-tale, widt the romance of 
strange adventure in fairy lands of fancy. It is, therefore, a 
book of larger and more varied appeal, containing^ as it does, 
a gallery of dLetches, both nunantic and real; and Keith is 
perhaps just in chazacteridng it as a kind of bourgeois epic 
From ow point of view ft is an unparalleled storehouse of 
spicy stories concerning the etanally interesting fools, knaves 
and nau^ty women—-a veritable mine of comic invendon— 
which evinces a wide, intimate and amused experience of 
human life, quite in keeping with the good-natured wit and 
humour of the ordinary man. 

The later story-books are ndtber so >*3$! nor varied in 
content. But the enigmatic Twenty-five Tales ol the VetlUa’ 
(FetJfe-/M&an*fiifeft) is demrvodly popular for its ingenious 
and witty namtives, while the 'Seventy Tales of a Parrot* 
(luAMaputi) would repay reading, if oite’s taste inclines to 
wards frivolous but perennially entertaining anecdota of 
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cupaing wnneii, wbo get out of cmbairaMing loapet, deceive 
their f^Ub huibaoda, and even exact, apologiea from them for 
their very ■uipidon. But not lo attractive u the. Bharafaka- 
dvStririiHkS or ‘Thirty-two Tales of 8aiva Mendicanu’, of equally 
unknown date and authonhlp, in whidi are ridiculed the 4aiva 
Mendicanu, who are made to quote the parallels of god* and 
aaint* to justify their own dubious conduct. Much bettor tcdd 
are the 'Tales of Rogues* (DhurtakhySna) of the 8evatSmban 
Haribhadra Suri (middle of the 8th century) whidi, with a 
Oecamerone-Uke frame-work, satirises the inoedibility of 
absurd Epic and Purinic tales by means of equally fantastic 
tales narrated by the assembled rogues. The Jaina authors are 
fond of stories, and have produced them in amazing profusion; 
some of the collections contain really amusing examples, and 
one need not speak dispaiagingly of Jaina achievement in 
narrative literature; but in whatever fonn they are presented, 
the stories are often inspired t>y religious propa^ndi, or have 
a moral implied or atta^ed to them; they are seldom intend¬ 
ed for mere entertainment. 
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1929. For Dburtakbyliu lee edition of the work by A. N. 
Uptdhye, Bhmtiya Vidyi Bhavan, Bombay 1944. As some of 
the matter in this article is traversed by the present writer’s 
ocher worb, some repetidos, hot in a different bearing and 
perspeaive, has been unavotdabie. 

Out BtrU$ge, 1966 . 



ON KUNDAliUlJl 


Id hia very intereitliig paper on the date of the Ximde- 
mSlS (ABORI, vcd. xv, pp. 2S6-239), W) C. Wocdaer hu referred 
to the question of the authorship <A thU work. 1 may in this 
conneciion refer to a short oote on the Kundam^ which 1 
contributed to JR4S, 1924. pp. 665^. It was F. W. Thoroas 
who hrst threw doubt on the genuineness of the attribution of 
this work to Didniga in JKAS, 1^4. p. 261. I drew atten¬ 
tion to Sylvain Ldvi's account of the Nefyo-dorpena in JA, 
cciii. Octobre-Dicembre. 1932, at p. 195, where the authors of 
the NStya-darpoM (second half of the 12th century) cite a 
Kundamdli Vt’'cniga‘nibaddha. Now that the fHiya^rpapa, 
edited from another Jaina MS, has been puUished in the 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series (No. xlvii, 1929), the dution will 
be found at p. 48 of the printed teat. This Viriutiga may not 
unlikely be the Dhiraniga of the Tanjore MSS. The bhadantd 
DMranaga of the SuhhSritii'eff may or may not be the same 
person. Professor L4vi’s ctmjecture that the KundamdU, 
re f erred to in the NatyoMarpotta, is the same as the Kuri4* 
mSlinitaka by Nigayya mentioned by Burnell ISBa- (Cf. 
Aufrecht. under NSgayya) lacks corrtrfxjratuni: for NSgayya's 
work appears to ctmsiK five acts only. 

It seems likely therefore that the name of the author of the 
KundamSlS was either Dblraniga or VfranSga, and not m&* 
naga as given by the Mysore MS cmly. If this it so. dien one 
would haVe no difficulty in lubscribhig to Wo^ner's statement 
that "if the author’s name should tom out to be Dh^niga all 
these arguments for putting the Kundanffilfi in the fifth century 
would disa{^>ear.’' 

ABOBI, ztI, tOM 88. p. UB. 



ON THE WORD GADDARIKA 


The word (alio occurring in the variant {onna 

of ga4<U<tJk2» ge^ttri&5 and g^ulihS) ia 

not noticed by Saiukrit lericograidien; but the phraae 
jed^erjid-^rvtdAe^ employed by more than one authoritative 
diMical wKitCTj it well known.^ It appcari to have been 
employ^ for the first time towards the end of the 10th century 
by Ahhlnavagupta in hit Loccna commentary on the Dhuanyd^ 
loka (ed« KivyamJiU 25« Bombay 1911, pp. S6, 125), where the 
idiraae occurs in the form of or 

, The expression alio occurs in 
Mammafa's Vftti (11th century) on bis KSuya-prakiia viti. 2» 
and in Vifvinitha*s Sahitys-^rpatfc (first half of the 14th 
centuT)^ in his Vrtti on vi 212b» faking of the distinction 
between Gu^a and Alathkira, Mammata criticises and disputes 
the views of those who reject this distinction as merely based 
upon hlind tradition and says bhedaff. 

In the same way Viivanicha, speaking of the distinctioa ad¬ 
mitted by some theorists between the Naiya-laksai^ and the 
NityfilaiUiSra, says that, though generically they are the same 
(a ii w df iyata* eka-^patve*pi), their distinctive designation is 

wbidi phrase is explained by the com¬ 
mentator RimacaraM as gatinugaiHa^nydyena and translated 
by Plamadadasa Mitra as *in pursuance of esubltshed custom/ 
It ti unfortunate that Vifvanfitha'i commentary on Mammafa’s 
woilt* where he m^t have cx{dained this i^iraie, is not tvtU- 
aUe in pcist;* but some of Mammafa's other commenutm 
e^fadn the paiaage deed above. Tbe Kdvya-prudfpa com¬ 
mentary of Govinda (ed. Rivyamfila 24, 2nd Ed. Bombay 
1912, p. 278) explains : ga44aliki meft f kacid eka kenaci^ 
dhetHfid p>iaro g^hati / Uarts tu vinaiua nimitta^vidraih tins 

* li is aoti4ssd ia ths Zmktk^ pk i*« nmpiM kg G« A 

Jassb (M sd*, NIrasjm Bsfsr Pi rns, Ben^sg 180, pp. iUI}. 

• is odnmmtsry oa SSkUpadarp^, saSitM Loema, ol iaaata- 
asm, lAs h Hid Is ham hsm Tyvaailhs*! mb, ths panifs h sipbdmd 
(ed. Kwaa^M Ksvyailrtta, Lahms 180, p. 30) thm : paAM fS^dwOe 
akipmiA tf* miardm mmfmthaU, ^sSdi fc S I afWa weSftfa, 
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anugflechanti, Mha. This cRpUtnatioo is a^ied almost uar- 
Mim by Bhlmasena in his SudAa-xsgara commentaxy (ed. 
Benara 1924); while other cmnmentators repeat it, more or 
less, in their own words. Thus, Siividyi-cakravarcin, a South 
Indian commentator, who thinfc* that the pr o verb 

or popular saying (Abhinaka), says ip his SathpndSya-ptvha- 
HnX commentary (ed. Trivandrum 1926): gaddsnftd-pmud- 
Aeps barkara-f^dt^a^yayena / eibtJySm g»44^rikSydtn orlhth 
parey^ocanam vinaiva purah prayo^^am sanMtVB pakktis tens 
eva panthdnam pramdnVtrlya prmMrtatelpmkfU'py etad evi- 
bhandkMm Sydttm. Another South Indian commentator. 
Bhatta Gopila, explains more tuiefly in his Sihitya<ii4imA^ 
commentary (ed. Trivandrum 19%): gaddertkSpravaheifa 
mefO-jdti-gamantHiydytna ga^dnugatiAeto-mgOvna. AdVaua- 
lifichana, however, in his Sdra-hhodim commentary does not 
appear to be very ceruin about the exact meaning of the word 
ga<f4ttriki. He explains it as a statement without the logical 
Aetu, in which a distinction is drawn wthout a difference, but 
which is followed out of deference to high authority (bheda^- 
hath vind bheda-viddd idam iltham iti hetu-lUny»fh vac 0 
gaddorikS, tasya guru-gnuravepdnumodanem pmvdhah) ; but he 
accepts also the current explanation which is given by other 
commentators, and adds in the alternative: yad vS, goddan^ 
mefi, etvicchedfna tad-anugamanath pravihafy. In the same 
way, Mahefvara, a Bengal commentator, oSds a somewhat 
fanciful alternative explaiution. while atxepting the usual 
interpreudon. He states that goddonAa, accordiI^f to some» 
means a flowing stream of unknown twigin (ajiUta-pravShS’ 
gamo-mSlp dhSrd-vSht na<n-taiefa iti kdcit). Apparently this 
exjdanation is a piece of guess-work suggested by the acoom- 
punying word prevSha; but Im adds immediacy: mefu* 
yfil^ir anugamycmSnd meifty unys / Un-nySy€na bkrtntd- 
pawhparayoiw bhedo vyMkriyate. These two etqiUnatiwta 
of Mahefvara are substantially quoted by the cosnpilets of the 
Sabdtt-k^padruma, fiom which they are cited by B^tllngk and 
Roth in their Samkrit WOrterbueh. 

Trom the passages cited above it will be clear that the 
opinions of t^ oommentaton, barring obvious coi^ecture, 
generally agree in explaining the gedd'^nU-pmudha as 

die blind doUowing of a tradition; aad the word gaddan'U 
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m ean in g a female ebeep (me;!), the tayit^ it tuppoted to take 
itt origin from the phenomenon ol a flodc o{ sheep following 
the lead of a female iheep. 

But the difficulty in accepting this explanacicm lies in the 
fact that no Sanskrit lexicon recognises the word ga4(iarika. or 
gives it the sense of a female sheep. The only old lexicon which 
ncKices the vnxd in the form of ga44^^ is the Deti-namamSld of 
Hemacandra (12th century) ii. 84 (ed. Calcutta 1981), where 
it is, however, explained not as a female sheep but as a she- 
goat (chSg^. 

The use of the word has not been uaced in literature 
before the 10th century, and it is probable that it came into 
Sanskrit ac a comparatively late date, frenn its appearance 
and uncertain etymology, it is undoubtedly easy to take it aS 
a Deli word, that is^ as a word of unexplained form or un¬ 
known origin. But is it poasiblc that ga^^riks is a Prakritic 
form. (re-bOTTOwed in Sanskrit) of a lost Sanskrit word gandhd- 
TikS, which may have meant a female sheep ? The country 
of GandhSra wu well known for it': sheep-breeding and famous 
for its wool. There seems to be a refdence to this fact in the 
well known ^$-veda vene (1. l?t>. 7), in which Romafa, on 
being ridiculed by her husband on her tender age and imma¬ 
turity, dullenges with the words : “I am covered with down 
all over like an ewe of the GandhSrins" {sirvaham aims romaii 
gandAdrinim it^'Ae). The phrase gandAenttam ivdtnkd is 
thus gxplaini^ by Sayanx: guldhsrd deiah / tesSm sambandhi- 
nyavi-fitir fas / ted deiesthd avayo tnesS yathd lomatSs lethiham 
asmi. The piince Bbavya Svauya. RomasS’s husband, _ having 
been probably the ruler of a territory on the Sindhu, Ae was 
naturally familiar with the ewe for which Gandhkra waa 
hmniia. CMginally the phrase might haive been gandkSrikd* 
mviki, "x sheep of Candhara”, secondarily, the word 

gtndhuiki itadf came to tignify simj^ a female sheep with¬ 
out any speciaUaed lenae. One most recognise that the difB- 
culty of deriving gs^^eriAd from gendhiiikt is that no example 
ol ^ sriiole aeries ndh-^nd—^nd—^44 can be found in 
IQA, and that 94 in NIA ncmally becomes d with compen- 
mtoKy nMillrit kogtheiUnf of the previoos vowel; but the 

•Vbs Prit T«b» asdic’s IHiriwiry flwa Omflilw •• aa tditdkn, 
-to the nmiklis wiieay*. 
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•eric* ia itself does not seem to be {dionetically impossible. 
It is possible, and perhaps easier to doive the word from the 
root gard *to sound or roar* (iebde): but this^ etynudogy is too 
facile and inapposite to be convincing. The word may have, 
at some time or other, been extended to mean a she-gom; to 
we find that the third Tnii»i/-al note, called GindhSn, is 
posed to represent the >-oice of a goat *. Hemacandra's explanaf 
tion would thus be intelligible. 

Wwilntr Comm. Vclumt, IMO. 





AVAI^ISUNDAW-KATHA IN RELATION TO 

BHARAVl AND DAJ^piN 


Ac Che Second Session of (be Oriental Contcrence in 
Calcutu in 1922 {Proc. and Trvu., 1923, pp. 19Sf). M. Rama- 
brishna Ravi announced the discovery of two manuscripts oou* 
taining the texts of an hitherto unknown Avantitunde/l-kathd 
in prose and iu metrical summary Avantisundccfi.1iatkd-*iTa, 
which, in his opinion, threw fresh li^t on the date and mutual 
relation of BhSravj, author of the JtirdCer^niyiB «n«l 
Dandin, author of the Deia-kumirafcatiyi. He has since, under 
the editorship of Pandit S. R. Rimanatha SistiT, has piW{«ht»d 
these two interesting works in the DakfinabhSratT Series, No. 3 
(1924) with an introduction which practically reproduces his 
artide on the subject r efe t red to abow. 

Of these two wcwks, the Avantisundatf-hUhS is in prose 
with an introduction in verse, but it ia published from a much 
broken fragment consisting of 18 19 hqselesily worm-eaten 

leaves, which occupy about 25 pages in print. It cooforms to 
the technical requirements of a KathS, not as indicated by the 
author of the KSvyidaria but as given by Rudrata;* but it is 
cunotts that it contains, after the manner of an AkbySyika,* an 
introductory metrical numaskriyt and praise of older poeta* 
frdlowed in the prose pan. at the outset, by an account ^ (he 
poet’s family and of his motive in composing the; work. From 
this prose part of the work it ia however, difficult to gather 
connected infonnation about the author himself, on account of 
the extremely unsatisfactory nature of the fragmentary texa 
which contains large lacunae in almost every third line. 

But these autobiognphical dctaib reguding the author 
are rendered intelligiUe by the incomplete metrical summary 
puUished along with it and aititled Avanlisundast-kathSsSm, 
It is apparently of a different and mudi later authordiip. 

The 'Kathi-afa gives the name of the author, prenim- 
aUy of the original story, as Daiy^in, and sett forth bis genea* 

• Iss 0. K. Dt, Ai mi Sis ffsOa b 8808. lU. pp. 80H, 

8Mt, 6tT (niwbisd b 8. X. 9s, Sssis JV s » if sf 8tt. Ptstfw, p. tBf)> 

■la b Biat’a ff oystiib. 
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logy and a aomewhat fanciful account ct the origin of the work. 
We are t<^ that a family of Kauiika BrShauuu*. who were 
living in a north'wettcrn province. nani0 Anandapura, 
migrated to Acalapura in the NItikya counh^y, founded by 
Miiladeva (mStadeva-nivehta). There was born Damodaxa 
from NSrayana-svamin. like Adideva springing from the navel 
of Nar&ya^a. ^ Referring to Dimodara, it goes on to say (i. 22): 
sa medhain kavir mdvSn bhSrmih prabhavo girSm 
anitrudhydkaton meitrfrfs nerendre vifvuvardhane. 

Then we are told that while living with Durvinita (who i* 
called ^ngeya-kula-dhmjaj apparently a prince of the Gadga 
dynasty), he tent an Sryi verse to the Pallava king Siifahavis^u. 
who invited him to hit court, where DSmodara appears to have 
thenceforth lived. He had three tons, of whom Manoraiha was 
the second. Of Manoratha't four tons Vfradatta married Gaurl, 
and a son named Dan^in, who is the narrator of the story, was 
born to them. Then the story goes on to give us some accounts 
of Dap^in who was fostered by ^ta and Sarasvatl, having 
been rendored orphan in hj; childhood ; and he was well versed, 
among other things, in the science of architecture. We are 
not concerned at present with this part of the account. 

These details agree substantially with what one can gather 
from the fragmentary prose narrative. Mention is made of 
Acalapura and kuiike-vathSa, of Damodara being bom of 
PnriyaiUMvifflin, of Damodan's friendship with Vipiuvardhana 
and so forth. Now, from these we get the genealogy of Dandin 
who according to the "Katha and the ‘’JCarhd'SSra was the 
narratm of the story of Avantisundarl thus : 

NSrSyana 

I 

DSmodan 
Maoiratha 
VfraJatca s Gaurf 

We win try to deal in another paper with the qoaitltm 
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’whether this Da^n ii che aaine u the author of the Dcm^ 

and whether the pErotoiype of the latter work is 
this newly discovered Axfantistindafvkdiki; but astumii^ for 
the present that the two Da^os are identical, our main con¬ 
cern in this paper is to consider the statement of Rama* 
kriihna Kavi that the two teats publidied here establish that 
Daodu) was the great-grandson in the direct line of the poet 
Bhlravi. If this opinion can be taken as beyond quesutm, it 
would prove to be a fact of immense importance in the history 
of Sanskrit literature. 

Unl'ortunately the published texts have not succeeded in 
removing all doubts and settling the question delinitcly. The 
only place where Bharavi is mentioned i^ in the verse quoted 
above from the ^Kathi-sdra, with reference to Damodara who 
is given as the grcat-giandfatber of Dandin and the whole 
statement r^arding Dandin*s relation to Bharavi stand or fall* 
with this verse alone. The interpretation given to this verse 
by Ramakrishna Kavi is presumably that Bh^vt is spoken 
of here as identical with Damodara, whose alternative name or 
alias was such, although it is curious that there is no direct 
suggestion of >uch an alias but for the apparently appositional 
use (assuming the text to be unobjectionable) of the word 
bhSroxri, used as a proper name, along with sah (be) referring 
to DSmodara. Bui the construction is somewhat peculiar, and 
one cannot reconcile himself to the abruptness with which 
DSmodara is mentioned in the verse as Bharavi without some 
words indicating his identification, if it is so intended, with the 
great Bharavi of the Kiratarjuvtya. Is it possible that some 
qualifying adjective, such as m^dhM etc. immediately preced¬ 
ing iCi is meant in or for this word ? Or. is Bomc pun or simile 
meant in bhd, ravi or imi^rabhAva which would explain the 
word muftidhya better in the context ? An emendation is 
difficult, but the word bhSmi in the verse does not look very 
ocmvincing. It is posf>ible that DSmodara had the birndg of 
Bhiravl s but if one assumes that the name of the great poet 
of Ktrititjunlya wai itself a biruda, his real name having been 
DSmodara, one would not be supported either by Sanskrit 
litenture so far, or by any tradition authenticating sudi specu¬ 
lation r^arding the well-known poet Bharavi.' 

*A poet Biinodsn, Bimodcrsbhim or DSaiodaradtrs it qeoUd 
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On the otba: hand, emiming the vene in quatioa to be 
impeccable, it is lomew^t disconcerting tp find nothiog in die 
original prose Avantisundarl’^uuha itself to support this readf 
ing or th^ proposed identificacion o( BhSravj with Dimodarar 
the great-grandfather of Dan^io. The passage in the {iroie- 
narrative cocrespondlng to -this verse in the metrical summary 
runs thus (p« €) : 

** ndhhi-pedmo ttu brohm^h^^dhfyta 

ddmodarosvdmi^mi tdmeto (>). mrvat^-manphmyi 

•smat/fieya vidAgihayd wva^hhis&'pmtJirfoyS 

lalito^padovinySsa.. ^ . sneham osM/yeta. 

Again, 

yaiah katUi(kay pu}^yo^rmni t^uMrdAtf n- 

tkkye rd/Mfinatt pr^noyam anvabadhnSL * 

Dimodara is mentioned again at p. 7, but his other and 
more famous name (if it was so) vhu, Bhiravi, is nowhere 
alluded to or coupled with bis real name. On the other hand. 
In the metrical introduction ((p* S, vene 22) of the piose-story, 
the author refers apparently to himself as dSmodaro^diUtj^ 
and not as bhSravi-wmiOfa which would certainly have serv^ 
as a/better introduction of himself to his public. If he was 
really a descendant of the great poet Bhiiavl, he should have 
been naturally jwoud ol his iUusirioui literary lineage and 
would have taken enou^ care to apprise his reader of the ftct. 
It is surely too much to rdy upon a doubtful verse of a later 
summary ^ presumably diffcnnt authordiip and theorise on its 
basis upm tbe relation of BhSravi and Daiidin with any ccan* 
fdacent assurance. It is not suggested that the genealogy of 
Da^In, tbe author or narrator of the AvarUisundafl'kathS, as 
given hoe is unreliable; but one cannot readily accept the 
relationihip of this Da^din (whoever he was) with BhSravi 
lov^t to be mad# out ou the autbOTity oi this verse alone 
On the other hand, the probable date of Bharavi, who wat 
certainly later than Kalidisa but earlier than the Aihole ins¬ 
cription of 694 A4>. in which he already appears ai bmous^ 
would roughly coincide with that of Simhavisnu of the Pallava 

InaspsadenUr of Bhiravi, io tho satbobfies SdngadhmQ'fo i dkr H , 
8tAukii-lMtrf4mrU, P^ydvdi Si mU is ia 

• In tiMM qaotitioas, tht SoU, (edkatlng Isovass, m ^vea •• la 
Um printed text. 
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dynaity, and the atcntnai of thi* jMiooe in this connexion in 
the text would make one piuae before he can i%reepingty r^ect 
the theory Mt forth by Rimakriihna Kavi. All that can be aid 
for the preant is that the theory cannot be tafe*n as settled or 
be^d question until other data are forthcoming to corro¬ 
borate this unique verse, which is itself of doubtful authority. 

Apart from this question of literary ^irooolag}', however, 
there can be no doubt that these works are important puUi- 
cations, for which the learned editors deserve all mdit, even 
thou^ it ^is a great pity that the AvantuUndari-kathd amid 
not be revered except as a hopeless mass of fragments. 
These' works are of great interest in view of the question of 
^ir rdation to the Dabi-Jiumtirttcarito and its aulboer 
-Oandin >’ whidi question, however, would require a deuiled 
study and cannot be discussed within the limited sct^ of this 
paper, 

A Further Note on the Avanlisunderi-kathi 


In the article (Mi Bhiravi and Da^in in IMQ, vol. {, 
pp. 81I-, (as given above) an attempt was made to shew that the 
data furnished by M. Ramakrishna Kavi in his edition of the 
prose AxMintisundan-hathS, attributed to Dandin, and its anony¬ 
mous meiriciii summary AventtsundoTi-kalho-sara ( r e fe r r e d to 
below as Kithd and Kathd-eim respectively) are not omclusive 
with regard to his theory of the relaticHiship of Bhiravi and 
Da^in. The only place where Bhiravi is directly mention¬ 
ed in the {Minted texu is in a verse in the Katfid-tdre, which 
runs thus : 

sa ntedhiiA kavir vidvdn bhdravih probhavo girdm 

anurudhydharon motMifi nerendre vifuuvardhelne |] 

Zt hu already been pointed out that this verse does not appear 
plaudble in its readings and is therefore of doubtful import. 
The ciMTespcHiding prose passage in the Kothd,^ as printed by 
Itaiii^rithna Kavi, is also hopelessly fragmentar)' and not at 
all dear. The name of Bhiravi, at least, does occur In it so 
that a statement or theory, which is based u|}on this solitary 
and doubtful verse in an admittedly late metrical summary 


•Tlw pasufs iwds that t yWafk . . 

piwylwiyr vinwvordiciMiyt mweMMt. 
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and which U not luppocced by anythifi( in the prate originalt 
could not be accepted at authoritative or condoiive* 

These doubts ire oow confinned, and further light 
thrown upon this question by G. Harihira Sastri, who 
has succeeded in obtaining an extract of the passage in 
question from another palm-leaf MS of the jnoie Kcthi in 
the collection of the Department for Publication of StnifcriS 
MSS at Trivandrum^ and who has contributed a short paper 
on ibis subject to the Allahabad Oriental Conference^ held in 
November, 1926. In the summary of his paper, printed tiy 
the Conference (p. 45), ^ he has given the pass^e in question, 
which, as we have already noted, is fragmentary in Kavi’i 
edition of ihe text. Here is an extract from it relevant 
to our discussion : 

Yatah k<iuiika-kumaro (s Damoddraij) mahiSaiiMim mahi- 
prabhaxjom pradJpta-bka^oth rax/im inrndur anurud^ 

dhya darSa iva punya^karmani uipiuxfardhandkhy^ raja^Unau 
prancyam dnvcbadhnSt, 

It is clear that the author of the metrical summary must 
have been suoimarxsing this prose passage in the verse quoted 
above, as closely as possible; but ^s quotation also makes it 
clear that scxnc emendations are necessary in this verse (as 
given in the printed text) to make it consistent and intelligible* 
The verb anurudhya in the verse stands—somewhat strangely 
—^witliout an object, but this quotation makes it likdy that 
we should read bhirovim and prabhaxwfh girem in the first 
line and construe them as the missing object to this verb. Let 
us now quote G Harihara Sastri’s remarlu in this connexion : 
**It is evident, therefore, that the wends hhdravib and probAa- 
vah ending in visarga, which in the verse being construed as 
referring to sdh (Dimodara) has led Kavi to infer that. 
Bharavt and Dimodara were identical, should be read as 
bhirevim and prabhavam. What we learn from the prose and 
metrical quotations is that Bharavi war a 6aivite (maAafeftw) 
and a great poet (gitdm prcbhavab) attached to die prince 
Vipnuvardhana, and that Dimodara, who was also endowed 

‘ After thii srtieU vat mi lor fwhlieetidB, Q. Herihert 8«ilri had 
priaisd hii Coafmm p^sr (to which it was vaaUd to draw atUadtoa) 
is 2SQ., voL lii, ao. 1, IttC. 
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with jMtkai glfu of a high order, lacurad ihe frieodibip of 
the prince through the medium of Bhaiavi/' 

On the evidence of (he iiS, all these cooclutioni with 
regard to AhSravi may be accepted as plausible* And Bharavi 
may further be assignri to the commencement of the 7th cen* 
tuiy Ajx Ihe narrative in the Katki mentions Simhivifnu, 
the Pallava king of Kancl» and Durvinita, the Ganga king as 
cemtemporaries of Vifnuvardhana. O. Haribara Sastri points 
out that three kings of the same name are revealed by t^ ins* 
criptions as rulers of various provinces of the Dekkan in the 
beginning of the 7th century. On the other hand, the probable 
date of BbSravi, who appears to have been already famous in 
the Aihole Inscription of 634 aa, would roughly coincide 
with the dates of these rulers, with one of whom he is actually 
associated in this MS. If Bharavi thus belongs roughly to the 
end of the 6Ui and banning of the 7tb century, the date ot 
Dai^in, the supposed author of the Kathu, who is given as 
fourth in descent from Bharavi's coniemporar)* Ddmodaia, 
would approximately fall towards the close of the 7th and 
beginning of the 8tb ceniur)*. But Kavi's bold conjecture 
that Bhiravi was the great-grandfather ot Dandin vaniilics into 
thin air I 

But the question still remains as to whether this Dan^iti 
is the same as the author of the Da^o^kumSfa-ca^ita, who also 
bore the same name. Of course, the name of the author can- 
not be discovered anywhere in the printed text of the Kuthag 
but taking into consideration the probability that the Kalhi^ 
Sira is a faithful summary' of the original, ^ere is no reason 
to doubt that in the original prose Kalhe, one Dandin was 
presented as the narrator of the story'. The question, there¬ 
fore, naturally arises as to whether this Dan^n is identical 
with the Dandin of the DaSa-kumira^arila (hereafter referred 
to as Dhc ); and if so, what relation this newl)* discovered 
K$iihS bem to Dkc, which also conuins in the Prelude the 
story of AvantisundaiT. 

It is well known that the Dkc, as now .extant, shares with 
Bill's two romances the peculiarity of having been left un¬ 
finished ; but it also lacks an authentic b^inning. The end 
if usually supplied by a supplement often called 
or Serd, which is now known to be the work of a late Dekkan 
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author^ Gakraptm Dlk^ta# ud with which we are not con* 
oerned here. The b^umiog U found in a P&rr»p\lhiki on 
Prelude^ which ii believed on good grounds to be the wort: of 
some other hand and not composed by Da^din* The titfe 
Daia^kumaT&^carita indicates that we are to expect aocounti ol 
the adventure of ten princes; but Dandin's work proper 
{excluding the Prelude and the Supplement) gives ui eight of 
these in eight Ucchvasat. The Purxw^puhikti, therefore, was 
intended to supply the ftamework as well as the history of two 
more princes, while the UtUrarp^thike undertook to conclude 
the story of Viintta left incomi^ete at the last chapter of 
Dandin'i work. It is to be however, that the FOnn* 

piihikS is extant in various forms, and the details of the tales 
do not agree in all versions. Of these, the version which begins 
with the verse and narraies the story 

of Puspodbbava and Sonudatia (along with that of Rija- 
vahana and AvantisundarT) in five Ucchavisas, is the usually 
accepted one, found in most MSS and printed editions. ^ We 
shall refer to it below as the usual Prelude.’ In this usual 
Prelude, there are, howevo*, dehniie divergences in respect of 
some matters of fact from the main text of Dandin; and as 
Kavi himself points out, the main text is written in good 
style, compared with which the style of the Prelude is *‘sialc*\ 
These and other reasons, which we need not detail here, ’ have 
led scholars to doubt the authencity of the usual Prelude. 
Wilson ventured the conjecture that the Prelude might be 
r^arded as the work of one of Dandin'i disciples; but in view 
of the various forms in whidi it is now known to exist, this 
conjecture must either be discarded or moditied to the extent 
of presuming more than one disciple of Dandin'r, each of whom 
must be supposed to have tried his hand, according to hU own 
fancy and literary ability, to complete the master’s isscomplete 

' U is nmai^Able thmt ths uasl nstriul nammkrijfi nqnired by 
theory at the begiaiuflg of « Katba le not preeept in Mum Pielvde, bet 
it pluTkgei into the oarrtiive at once with tha lotitaiy vane referred to 
ebove. Thb rerie hrdhMHde*eeAefra^ is qooted eDonyBumtlF by Bb^a in 
his affrosrtfit«aan/AahAtfr«9S (ed. Boroosb, IfiBt, p. U4) s tad tiui fact 
woold indicaU that the Prelude mnei have hem picdned at a very* eerlj 
time, at leaat aome tine before ike 11th ceatary a.o. 

' For the eryumente, Mt Ageshe'e Introd. to (ed. Bomb. 

Baaak. gviaa). 
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JDiitopiece 1 At any it will be CDOugh for our purpoie 
40 premme that the origiaBl PSwa^thikS, composed by 
himielt, must have been, for smne reason or other« lost; 
and attanpCs were made to lupfdy the dehcleocy by 1^^ 
ambitious authors, who might or ms^t not have been Dandin's 
'pupila 

Now, Ramkriihna' Kavi seems to suggest that the prose 
Awmtisun4d$%^AthS, discovered by him and attributed to 
Da^in is the lost PUfVa^f^fhikS of the Dafa^kumirtKafita. 

Unfortunately, the extent of the work, as now recovered, 
is too slight and iu charaaer too fragmentary to give us a 
dehnite and ctmvindng solution to the question. For its con¬ 
tents (even of the il^t portion recovered) we have to depend 
entirely on the metrical XajAa-iam, presuming it to be a bith- 
ful, if late, uimmary of the original. But certain features 
presented even by this bc^lesi fragment of 25 pages seem to 
throw doubt on Kivi's supposition, in support of which no 
other argument except the presence of a common theme and a 
stt]^)osed cmnmon authorship has been brought forward. 

One of the main grounds on wbidt a aitic of Sanskrit 
literature would object to accept the Kathi ai the lost Prelude 
to the Dkc is the extraordinary divergence of style between the 
two works, a point which xannot fail to strike even the most 
cardess reader. If they are indeed by the same author and 
fonned parts of the mice work, one should expect an^evenness 
of style in the two, unless it is presumed without good grounds 
that the author intended a more elaborate and florid style for 
the Prelude and a simpler and more vigorous style for the work 
ilsell The twenty-five pages of the fragment of the Kaths 
that have been printed ate taken up (leaving aside the metri¬ 
cal namAskfiyS and the introductory prose account of the 
narrator himself) entirdy with the account of the parents of 
Rfijavfihana, king Rijahainsa Magadha and his qu<^n Vasu- 
mad, their union and amorous sports. In the usual Prelude, 
tllli topic Is dismhsed, in proper imitation of Dandin’s usual 
method and style, in a bw lines. The metrical summary 
devotes some sixteen verses to this erotic topic, which was 
thus undoubtedly ah elaborate affair in the original at 

this condusioo is also Indicated by the recovered fragmentary 
portion of the Kathi itidf which devotes several pages to it. 
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Judging from*tlLe eioen^ of cbii epiiode snd the Iciiursly way 
of proceeding with the tcivy, one ihould think that the lost 
Kathd was probably an iQdq)eDdeni oomposiUoa^ eoocinous in 
bulk* and could not have been intended as a Prelude to the 
Dkc, The erotic elaboration is in the right orthodoK style of 
the later Kftvyai; but such extended scale of elaborate descrip-' 
Live writing is more suited to the romances of the type of 
Kadan^art than to Dkc, the proie style and treatment of 
which are saved from this tendency to over-elaboratiooi and are 
reasonably simple^ direct and elegant.. We have in this part of 
the Kdihd, as in the JCddambai or Iiar^a<auui, (he same love 
for long rolling compounds, the same stringing of epithets and 
similes, the same weakness for (he jingling of alliterative sounds, 
for complex puns, for involved construciioni, for sesquipeda¬ 
lian sentences having one subjeci and one verb either at the 
beginning or at the end, but b^ten out with a generous supply 
of epithetic clauses upon clauses, which cease only when the 
author's ingenuity has tor the moment exhausted itself. Kavi 
himself admits that "he Avaniisunda^k^hd in style resembles 
Kddamhai\$ but it is less monotonous and more dilficuU"; he 
might have added that it least resembles the Dkc in this respect. 
No doubt, the author of (he Dkc possetiei deiO'ipiivc power 
in a high degree, and one may quite po'tinently r^r to such 
passages as the description of the Ueeptng Ambiliki, where 
he indulges in this trick of florid description. But even here 
he never goef beyond moderate limiu; and such descriptions 
occur only rarely in the Dkc and never ranges over more than a 
few lines or even one printed page. He attempts a brilliant 
ioui de force (as in Uc^vaia vii), but wisely limits himself to 
a sparing use of it, only when it is happily motifed; and his 
employ men r of alliteration, chiming and other verbal tricks 
arc not so free and cloying as we find it in the works of 
Subandhu and Bau. It is not maintained that the author 
of the Dkc makes no pretension to ornament, but in the main 
his use of it is effective, llmiied and pretty, and not recondite, 
incessant and tiresome. In the published Kathd, which affi^ 
liates itself in style and method to elabdraie poetic romancea 
like the Kidambon, one fails to find those dharacteriitict 
which give a distinctioa to the Dkc and noke it a unique 
masterpiece in Sanskrit prose literature. 
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Turning to the story iuelf» the Katha does not help u5» 
for the poruon recovered and printed breaks off wldi the 
union of Rajahaihsa and bis queen VasumatT, and the hero 
RajavShana himself is not yet born. But (aking the Katha^ 
sura as giving us a faithftd summary of the incompletely 
recovered original, we can profitably compare its method of 
story-telling with that pursued in the Dkc. In the usual Pre* 
lude, the preliminary story of Rajavahana and Avantisundarl 
is given in five Uc^vasas, but this includes also the adven¬ 
tures of Somaliatla and Puipodbhava after their separation 
from Rijavihana. This trend of the story is followed, but the 
KethSrsera gives it in seven chapters (which probably indi¬ 
cates that the original Katltd had about the same number of 
chapters), but even with this extent it breaks off without 
completing the story. The sequence of the constituent tales 
and incidents are also uot the same. Rajavfthana’s adventure 
in the undcrwc^ld is told in ch. v, while di. vi and vii relate 
the adventures of Puipodbhava and Somadatta respectively; 
in the usual Prelude, the adventures of these two princes are 
given in the reverse order in Uccbv&sai iil and iv respectively 
while that of Rajavahana is cold in UccbvSsa ii. Nothing, 
of course, can be concluded froui this change of order, for the 
various versions differ from each other in this respect, as well 
as in respect of some detaib of names and incidents. But 
when we take into consideration the manner of stoiy-telbng, 
we perceive a marked di ffe re n ce. It is noteworthy that we 
find in the Katha what we do not find in the Dkc, viz., a ten¬ 
dency towards beating out the main story with numerous 
episodes, repetition of old legends, sideetories and digressions. 
No doubt, the episodic method oi story-telling is ver)* old in 
Indian literature and obtains from the time of he Bjhaikathd 
or even earlier; but in the Dkc kself, such subsidlarv* tales 
never hamper or hold up the main thread of the nairaiive, in 
such a way as we find in the KathS, In di. iv of (he Katha (as 
sunmiarited in the Kathd^ra), for instance, the king begins to 
narrate previous history in detail to hit queen, and tbc inter- 
poUtion of episodic stories like those of Vararuci, V)4ldi, king 
Mahipadma, Ci^kya and so fmth makes us believe that the 
work was written after the manner and model of the Bfhaf' 
kathi, in which also m^t of these siories occurred (as we* 

20 
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Imow from Somadeva’a aod Kfemendra'a Ssnakrit venioni)* 
In tiit aame way» the legenda of ^udraka^ Saunaha^ Muladeva 
and Samudradatla are brought in to embelliah the main story 
Ail the stories cannot ttricily be taken as relevknt^ but in tome 
of them^ the object m intr<^ucing heroes and heroines of old 
is to maintaiDj lu the form of rebi^th» an intimate connexion 
between these ancient heroes and the chief characters of the 
story. In the Prelude to Dkc, this device is employed only 
once vfhcrc Rajavahana alludes to the curse pronounced on 
him in a ionner birth when Avantisundari was also his wife» 
but this incident is skilfully interw'oven into the plot itself. 
It seeing, therefore, ihai the author of the KalhS (whoever he 
was; cairied this trick to its utmost possibilities and inuroduced 
in Imitation a large number of stories of reborn heroes and 
heroines It is alio remarkaUe tbai the whole of the story of 
Kadcmbai'i, as sec forth up to the end of Sana's portion of the 
workt is mterpolated in ch. v of the KoihS^Sra- In ch. iii, 
again, it «s predicted that RajavUiana would have a brother, 
named Hamsavahana, who would conquer the three w'orlds; 
possibly the author had also the intention of narrating his 
exploits or bringing him in as a charactei. This manner of 
story-telling and the enclosing of narrative within narrative as 
well as the leisurely and extended icaJe of deuxiptive writing 
that is adopted in the Ko(hi, would make one l^itiniately 
suspect that the work was probably an independent treatment 
of the story of Avantisundari with a large infusion of relevant 
or inelevani episodic tales, derived from other sources, and 
could not possibly have been the lost Prelude to 

If this conclusion is accepted, explanation of the common 
theme, viz., the story of Kijavahana a^id Avantisundari, does 
not present any difficulty. Nor should the fact of a common 
theme urge us to accept this Kaiha as the lost Prelude to the 
Dkc, It is probable that smne later author, ambitious of 
writing a romance in the a^roved vein of BK^a's works (with 
which be appean to have been well acquainted), simply took 
ebii story ctf AvantisimdaxT from the original Imx Prelude of 
the Dkc and embelliihed It in the approved Buhion. It is not 
at all clear frora the texts that the actual authorship of the 
Kalht itself is attributed to Da^in or even belonged to him. 
but rathcar the anonymous author of the Kathi gives us at the 
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bfgjniiiDg a story, half Ixographical axul half of 

Da^din, who was the authn of the ariginal sourre of the 
KMhi, mtrodudng hlni at the narrator of the main ttctay and 
teuing forth hit motivet of narration. Otherwite^ the pretence 
o£ lupcfnatural elements in this part of the Katha it hard to 
estpbin; for it does not stand to reason that Dandin himself 
introduced the luponatural incident in his own biographical 
account in connection with himself. It U also noteworthy tha( 
no trace of such biographical and tupematural itories is to be 
found in any known version of the IMude to DHa. The com¬ 
mon theme and the supposed common authorship may thus be 
reasonably explmned; and if this U pgrccd to, there is no other 
ground on which the Katha can be taken as the lost Prelude 
to the Dkc. 

It may also be pointed out that the AwntisundaiJ-kathi 
commences with 26 introductory stanzas in the Moka or 
metre concluding this preliminary part with a verse in 
Siyt. These verses contain an obeisance {namaskriyS) to liana 
and homage to Vyasa and Vklmlki, and then dwell upon poets 
and poetry generally, incidentally praising great poets and 
poems of the past and mentioning the author's motive in com¬ 
posing his work. After this comes the prose stOTy, the preli¬ 
minary part of which gives us an account of Dandin and his 
family, making him the narrator of tb« main story, which is 
•aid to &ave been related by him to his friends. H we take the 
Harfa<arHa as a typical surviving npacimen of the later 
Akhyiytki, it w*iU be seen at once that our socalled Kathi 
really mnlbrmi to the established tradition and requirements 
of an Akhyayika and not of a Katha. In the we 

have a similar metrical obeuance to Siva and nrvatl and 
homage to VySsa, followed by several verses in praise of older 
poets and poems (all in the Sloka or enu^uik metre) and coo- 
diiding in a verse which itfaises Hary% devotion to 

whom sQfqdies the motive of Bina’s literary venture. In the 
preliminary prose part of the Hatya earita, again, we have also 
a rather lengthy account of the poet^s youtl^ his reception at 
the court of Hfarn, his return to his native country and the 
lelatiM of the story to ^ relatives. ¥nm this it U clear that 
the author of the Avantisundort-katfa very closely fellowi the 
model of the Harm-cariTa, whidt however is designated an 
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Akhyiyika and not a Katha. No doubt, a Katha has an in- 
troductory metrical namnshiyS of a diffoent kind to detM' 
and gurus, a statement of the author's family and his modvet 
of authorship i and all these dements are to be found in Ba^'s 
Kadambau. But in a Katha there U no metrical praise of 
older poets and poems, and the preliminary prose portion does 
not contain any biographical account of the poet but plunges 
directly into the narrative. 

It is tvell known that Oandin. the author of the KSifyd- 
daria, refuses to admit the fine distinctions made by themiscs 
between a Katha and an Akhyayika; but his own dehnition 
of these two species of prose competition is entirely negative 
and docs not help us in fixing his conception of them. It is 
not until we come to Rudrata, who has accepted and generaLii* 
ed the characteristics of Bina’s two works into universal rules 
governing the composition of the Katha and the Akhyiyikft 
respectively, tliai we find these two species entirely stereotyped 
in theory. It is possible, therefore, that the Avanttsundafh 
hatha was composed before this fixing of characteristics in 
Rudrata's time; and this would explain the apparent confu¬ 
sion of the characterise ia of a Katha and AUyiyiki made 
by its author. But he could not have been very far from the 
time of the author of the Dkc, whose work he utilises and 
whose biographical details were not yei entirely lost in bb 
time 

IttdtoH ffntvn^ol i, 1925 tnd ui, 19F7. 


•K nriied sditioa of tbs bu been poblitlH'd 

BOW in tbi TnvMidrnm 8«n*k. Bwhs, IBM : it is math fuller then th* 
ffugmentery text ®f RMakriihne Keei, bet it still tontsini lirge IkoRh. 
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atioriaks to figures 

AkHro-^Amboro 106 
Agtstyo, enter of 104 

2S0 

AjUoiJMi-itavc 117 

Athtna-vtdt 266 
Adkydima-rAmdfOM 112 

Apofifltetemia 63 
2010 

Afiilt 181>88 
Aphrodiiieo 25* 

Abhia^o 16 
Aflurn 963 

Af d hdmdnirara ttotre 126 
AttOtmo 64 

Aiontiticiitfori-fefAd end KaIKA’ 
$dra 961 

A««t4re 51, 63. 87 68, 98, 94. 96-99 
Avi-mAnka 964 
Adregbofn 103» 127, 95 
Avetro-AsUUo 79, 16M9 
Abiihafi 34f, BMO, 61 
Atma^$&fka or Sirvdd^ 119 
Aditp^kfdofa 66 (in RfiJO&jrtM). 

112 (in BhftTifyottero) 
Jnmdm^mddkiml 126 
Aim^Mdika 8S8, 860 
AMiAo-KftAerl 119, 18B 
AnoadnTerdhnne 126. Bee Djbroeyd- 
lobe 

Ammid >%nro 127 
Af y Mrfl i f ne e 117 

ineemetion 00. Bee PridorbhfiTe 
iBttaa C&viliMtioii, iU enitorel 
origin end developmeni 162f ; 
pro-Aryen themee 163A4; 
reJetion to KoNMn^di end 
D io i i dien cattam (g. v») 
irrheenVigire* evidence of eoti« 
ppibf im 


tcCer to foutnotes) 

Jndo-Aryene 166 67 
tBdo*£uroperiie, tneu* culture end 
leagnege 164 ; their religioxi 

165 ; ibeir originU heVitnt 166, 
reletiou to oibc'' ancient people 

166 

leeec Berrov cited 285 86 
tivere end 45. 68. 07 
Tiveredette 1 

U^ledeve 125 
Utjprekttvellebbe 127, 128 
UtervtUke 6 
Ud^offO’P&rvan 36 
Vpaniied (ntoutroui leferenres) 38, 
43. 44, 48 57, 58. 62, 77, 84, 
68, 27 etc. 

UpenenTD 67, 71. 123 'ip q btolin- 
writer) 

UpencarO'veeu 56. 80, 89 
Ubha^Mu&tikff 1, IM 
Uaifi HeiDeviU 72 
r/rrsll *npr<dambhn 264 

2^’irde, hynini 257 : poiition of 
women in 177 ; wotnen-mre In 
I7Bf 

Ekintitti 54f, 62*, 76, 83. 84. 90 
5b|5Aduo iUftra 118 
Broticn, infinence of 23 
Erotic etefisaa 2831 

^0t4a Vp. cited 69, 102 
KdifdjfOfiQSrxiutu sStrA 177 
Katyfiyeni 18b 
Kenekekirtl-gioi 200. 204 
KepUe 63 

Jterpdfe-cerita 6, 11 
KeJetr*-petrik& 8 
E^d>ri7dM 281 
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118 

Xat/fdifu-mandira itok* 108, 117 
KKlyb^iffiAllA 104, m 

«i % tioUikwriter 187 
KavikAr^ji^mrft, PanmlAanda, hii 
worka 143 

KATirataa^cakravarlm 168, 80S 
KdfhaLtk^aMitd dUd 868 
13 

K/ima-iaatra or Voit^avano 13*, 18 
82, 83, 151, 872* ‘ 

KalidMia 104, 230 
Kallpaii Kaviraja 7 
Kitdidr/UHi^a dud 187 
Myttani-m^a 18, ZTft'TO 
Xundamdid fSO 

Xumira^ambhtsv^ dUd i04, 187 
Kura-NMyafia 187 

aa POroa ijpe of 
NiUka 859 

Krm 58, 67. Vlandava-Kfaoa 
Krfua-kur^dmfta 133-36 
K|foa43opl lagand 189 

Kf^Oadiaa Kavirija and hit 8kt. 
worka 143 

K^^a Bavakiputra, faia likntitj 
with the Spic Krfna VH 
KffpanAtba flarrabhaoma 088 
Kffns-tioirc 126 
Xffoo*7^84*iofaAoiMi 143 
£fna Up. dtod 72 
Xoit-ofir^l^p. 103 
Saadkl Trtti 4, 6 , 14 
Kol-Ma94i 72, 167-60. 176 
Kohaia 6 * 

XoVffaaki-ArdAmaaa dUd 35 
Efitn and Saairajha 44, 86, 08 
Kfaaaahiihaa^&i 200, 804 
RaaoMidra 25, 270f 

OMe4c'fitr2pc 112 

103 

QaadhAra 203 
GHlrtf 186 

Glte-pootada 115. 137-41. 149. 240 { 
inltaiioaa of 1411 
Qlta'f^uHpaf'i 14lf 
Giaooidfd 142 
CMvafl 142-3, 145-40 


dm in jrdtdOA. 60* 

Ourjan 0, 24 

O^ola, alJia Ulprekf&^tliabha 
(q. ▼.) 

Qodba 134 
Cop^a aff oAo 120 
CopOfa-keh^ctndrikd 340 
Oopdfa-tdi^onl Up. 103 
Oopi-fita 112, 113 
A^mufa-^tfvddrdi 147-40 
Oao^ 106, 107 

Ohora Adgtnaa 38 ; bia Uadiioga 
3i-36 

Qhoaa 182*B3 

Cwf4^’ktic^pdMdiltQ 128 

<?09f^i4oUla 10^7, 117 
f^otafuiMikd 118 
Cata^-MohA 103 
Oatvrbhdfl 1, lOf. ?72f 
Caturvargchiothpraka 200 
Carpj^a padjmikd 119 
OinUa-Tardbana 189, lOBf, 804 
CdnidefCo 19, 872* 

Citfo-po/do 288, 236, 249 
Oitra-4ikbai>4fn aagaa 72, 82, 89 
Caitax^ aad Ma aact, ihdr works 
14243 

Ch^dofp^Vp. 31f, 91, 260 
0hij6*n&Uka or Shadow-plap 816- 
17, 228f, 23048 

Jifaddhasa 197 
JagiBBatha 127 
Jogmudika^^'tHQbka 142 
JaohrdaAa 188. 200 
Jloapadzna 118 
Jinaaana, 908, 204 
Jartgamaa 0 

OlTa Ooerkmin : hta voeka 142^ 
146 

/Idii»7oooM atoira 118 

ffidwtfrraara 16041, 157f 

Drastdiaiu, thstr coltaro aod affi- 
oity 169 : contribation to 
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InditD <*altW€ 170*72, 176 

fiAtru, itotou in ill42 
105 

Tutttirlp^fMitd 177 
Trimurti 60> 111 
Trrymh$k% 78 

Thaophany 84, 108 
DtUika 83 

180 

Dakfi^Avartn-oAUin 803 
DiriC Khan 8toin 184 
i}a>pa‘doima 800 81 
Daialumdfa'Canta 268, ZH^B, 290, 
301 

DtUar^paAo 2, 4. Sm Dhiuajay* 

JOdia-i^oib: (of iVtf 118 

D6ridrjfQ*d<ihan9-9toifO 10 

Digambara (Jaixu) IT*, 100» 106 
DinaJcara Mi4n IV, 188 
Divikm Up6dby4y« 187, 200 
227 

DutAn^ada u a fbadow play 822, 
887, 82fr*30, 01, 834 
Dorga-aiava 73, 111 
Duighafa 150-60 
Davaaaodl 116 
D^vUhhBgm^ata 105, 113 
Divt4atoh^ 185 
IhS9pai4ia 8610 
Drdd^a ptd^jaritd (or J/oAomitW- 
para) 116 

Dhaniftjaya rnd Pbanika 4, 6, 0, 
818, 881. S«e DolargjMftc 

BhintavAFdhtna 118 
Z^^arwtdbhwhgm 886 

iHiiMii ur 

Dhfranica (or Tlm^ 880 
IXbOft^rt^oArdia 1, 14, 873 
Dh4rtdkk^dtM 888 
Dhoyf and fiia Paroiuf-daitf 880 
Dkx-mgiaoka cltod 821, 868. See 
JlnandaTardbana 

(or itoMofO* 


rtfOia) 260 

Nariiiari BaruvatJUrtha 191,103 
/7«rMO-M(2/u 2fil0 
Kalla Kan 7 
Harogru^-Mtotia 123 
N&gajya 290 
Kagaraki 269 
NAgdtumda 270* 

Na^Ka. typ'A of 852f 
Hara^KarAyana 77 
fitCrodthpatcatt}9ta 78 
Ndrudiga ParA^a 56 
iVgr(2yaM*l/p. 103 
Nariyi^ Ilham NthAga* 

afya 126 

Nlriyapa aud KarfijiDiya 54f, 60! 

65, 66, 74, 75, 76f, 78!. 81t, 91 
NMya^a ascbatology 86 
NMyi^Uriba 143 
Nifi^iU 259f 
NilakanUia on Mbk, 2Z3 
KrUkastba DlkfiU 177 
Ntmi'ddU 804 
37«aii>dAtflf3Aar0 117 
Kaiikamya 47 

P^Mtotenirg 2bl, 986-87 
pgAtpbd^n/agg 7*, 70 
Piftca-xiiilkuya;6a 64 55 
Pafiearatea 56, 61*. 63, 65, 74, 75, 
Ttd, 79 

PailcahUro-JOdiAira 87* 

FaOcariira Sattn 76 
roda^M 180 

PaUftjaU (llahabhaaji) 0*, 0, 94, 
» 

Podm-pvfONa 102. Ul, 118, 19 
PodMprdAAftaAo 1,11 

Pwdfdnil 143 
PariBialtara 180, 803 
PafaUpatra 12 
Pdlfobflari itoira 118 
P83a-Md»ea6a Bhi^ 1, 11, 13, 17« 
16, 873 

MdateaeAnsra 10 
Fiigiai 26, 37, 91, 94. 284 

118 

PilopaUa and Kapabna 17* 
PUapbia lyttom 61, 63. 65f 
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PltbsmArdft 13 
PSj/ApSdft llfi 
Paris*, tioteii in Lllf 
Pnruf* 43, 44, 45, 84, 97 . Puref*- 
hynm 76 

PoTOi* MMjriS* 56, 77, 79 (iee 

PSrsaMrMvatl 190, 203 
PufpaStato 121 

Poatitt and fivotim, iDfloance oi 

85, 181 

PrAdnagarbh* 63 
PropoAca-idra 103, 113 

270* 

PravrtU and ^ 

PraaAd* 49, 68. 87, 125 
Prahaftan* 6, 2751 
Pridutbhiva 85, B7f, 98 
Prifodariikd 128 

Phailaa See LiAga iM*ibip 

Bis* Uar$a<,) 21 *, 

25*, 104,106, 106 IW. 

. 185, 267 

Mo'fopdld’tivU 136 

853 

DilTtmiAgai*. Sae LTlafak* 
BUvamo^gda^9tr>tfa 136 
0tMWAa*con(a 103, 127 
Bfhat^Mhd 886 
BfAsd-dronyaltf Ui* 70; 186 
Bfh^-d0vaid 178 
Banfal Vaifst^utn 138 
Ban Janaon 874, 775 

112 

Brahma-Tidjt 43, 46 

103, 112, 129 

Bra3iiio-fiBra*6Adfya 66*, 74*, 86* 
Brahmi 60-61 ; mind-bonMoa o4 
79 ; Brahma-aaet 61 
BfoAmdsd^- ^ 

Bitnua <^8* ^ India 173 

Bkak^ m m^ 107, 117 
Bhakti 271, 37f. 62. 63, 66, 00, 83, 
84, 86^87. BB 271 i UakU- 
■ o v a want and ita atotm 188!; 


in Ban^t Vaifsavism 132 > 
BbakU-yog* 47-8 
BkaiU-iatoka 117 

Bhagarat, thf nacua 94*, taacb- 
inga of, ate Bku 0 avafi^yltd 
BA4i^avae/-a;/ttA{yff 17, 274 
BhoffOiad^ffUd, the qnwtion of it* 
data 37-8 ; iii allagad Tanodai- 
ling 38-39 i in ralatiou io tha 
tipaniaada 39, 43 ; ineongrai- 
Uat 40 , aa devotional docn- 
uent of popular faith 48, 47f i 
ita abaorptlon and nconcUU- 
iion of dirargant view* 43-46; 
ifta aueniia! taadbitiga 05-100 ; 
cited 69, 60*, 75, 81, 84, 89, 
90, 94, 12S 

Bhagiratha Miira 108, 205 
Bha4(a Oopila 898 
Bhc^ahara atctra (Prakrit) 106 
Bhnrafako’dr&tttvUikd 288 
Bharata utad 21, 4, 19, 218 
^arata-inaUik.i 194, 203 
Bhartrban 283-84 
Bbavabbnti 905f. 220, 269 
BMarifyottaru^p, 112 
Bhagavata and BhAgavatiam 9, 17, 
27!, 61, 63, 65, 76, 81, 86*, 90f 
BABgatata Ptirdno 118, IIS 

1291 

Bb&s*f ono-act ooa-eharaetor mono¬ 
logue play, ita dtaraoUr 2-6 ; 
aarijr and later apacimanta 6-10, 
278f ; latineal trend 16 ; tha 
yiia aa the haro 9, 270 ; aro- 
tie tandancy 19<20, 23; enbjact- 
maUar 20-^ ; coareaneia 21-23 r 
it^liaiic pacnliaritiaa 24 ; date 
25 ; paoplaa and conntriai man* 
tioaad 16, 24. Baa Cdtttibhd^t 
BhinodaUa I41i 
BUraU 7jta 6.6 
Bharavi, in ralation to l}as4i^ 
206f 

Bhftvaprabha Bori 117 
Bkik^dttma W 

BUnacOna and hla Comm. 288. 
Bboja mi BAo;a'pra3a<idAa SIB* 

80 
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M*karftn<l» Miiia 193, 903 
UfUf^rUu%a 17. 274 
M*dhufud«na SraVaU 19S 
Uuam*(a 106» 991 
Mftydr4 and hit Suftda 104-6. 117, 
126 

MalUflAtha 101-93. 203 
M^ibiiHaka, lU UAt-pfobl«n 2161; 
iU characUr ti a 232f ; 
lU reuaoiioiifc 2171. 254-36. iU 
antiquity 920 . wbaihat a 
bhidow-p)a> 2221 ; at popuiar 
form of aiitvrtaininaot 235f . 
ita axtaat, nombai and aaqaanea 
ot vama SM . a ahoiiar racaa- 
aion 24&-48 . \U probabU 
origin 8601 ; « Bamagra lypa 

of NiV«ka 265. 
ifaAdairi^d^ tanUa 103. 116 
iiQhd^h&ruia 36, 40, 62, 64. 69. 
68. 66. 66. 68. 71. 92, 96. 107. 
111. 226. 225. 266, 261 
MakAiira-tattfa 2061 
Mafaimabiiatta 23 
Mahimaainiha-fao] 901, 203 

7* 

Mahadvara 298 
MaU6ga Divukarii lOT-S 
MiUfcv^a 103 
Vinitunga lOB-9 
3(ayu 84, 96, 99 (Oaivi) 
Mfifka$deya t:niidJ 116 
3^dri'uif4*‘Jf^P' iOZ 
Afdfoll-mddAtf 4» 269-70 
Mitra 88 
MudgalAnl 164 
Mvkwda-m/iirt 12f^. 146-47 
Mt/t»ndifHandv 6 
Makt Kavi 126 
MOlidavo Karulauta 21 
Mrcchul-atika 15. 17, 19. 24 966, 
272* 

Mfffhaduiu 141 . comm oo 1871 x 
comparative extent uf text 203; 
avidanca of Tii*ataii in. and 
Sinbalaaa parapbriaa 206 
l^lagbaprabbiefirya 296 
UagbarAja 900 
Mt§ka4sii 906, 904 


Madiinaval Cbnatian lyritt IM 
MaUfu^t SawMtd 177, 968 
blaiMpi 186 
Aietfttr-godoaaa 72 
Molite 974 

Vaaa-Ynmi 69 

TaiOavalk/a 177, 186 (Upaniqadic). 

186 (etotra-writar) 

Yatfft 938-41 
Yoaaraja 7 

B^kuommia 104 

WaghTtnitiit-d&aa and hii worka 
143, 144, 149 
Rainikara 104. 126 
Batndpdf 128 
Bma-sadma 6 
Bajaiakhara 107, 821 
Sdf^^tarwngtni 1$4 
Bidha Kffna lagand 127, 199f 
Bima, atotrai on Uia waapom of 

187 

Hamacandia KmvibhdraU 117 
Bamdora Vyasa and hu playa 827 
Bamabhadra Dikfit* 187 
Bamaiirttba Tark&ladikara 196, 903 
Bdmdpopff 65. 961-62 
Bdmd^ka 123 
ifudra-ydai^B 103, 118 
Badra-ttva 66. 69. 60-61. 66i, 60 
B^a Goavamin 142f ; itu vorka 
144-49 

Bupopajlvazia 836. 285 
BomaBt 185. 293 

Lakimana Aearyi 128 
Lakqmi&iv^a 200 
Lafak^^floLo 17*, 2^ 

ZsAtfit of Jagannfithi 127 
£a(4 94 

L:^a-wonhip 67 
Ltldmadkukf9a 7* 

IdUUn 133, la 
Lakbyatika 64 
Lok^WQ^Moka 117 
Lopkmodrfi 164-85 
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V^kU^poMcaHki 126, m, Ml 
87-8B 
V«indatt* U7 
TitarAjs 7, ir 

y«Bdi7igh*^y& Swiaftods ISMl, 
lfi7f. Sm ^libd*<arttft«o 
Fflyp—«o<f 127 
VindAtfipa 7 
Vmnici 1 

VallablMdeT*, KUmlrAka 127, 127 
yiilaUiAdCTAi oomm. oa 
186| iaB» POST 
VmanUi^iilaka 6 

y&e iTs^iao 

FdjMuyi'dofcJUM 72 
yMp&yaaa. Bat KAun iHfcfa 
yadifija no 
ysmana BhaHa 6 

Fdyip^vfdpa 74* 

Vlndtra-Km* 29, 31!, 27, 60, 
66, 75, 72, 84, 9$, 011 
FiAraaiarvaApa 260 
ViJaja 85ri SCO, MB 
Yij^aaaadia UB 
Vtra^ and BUma-parfiS 78 
Vita 4, 6, 8(, 270 
yiHhaMwB 141 
yidflftka 266, 968, 278 
FiddjU^Wa6M<Mad 270* 

Vilpala IM 

ViAvaBAbhA tad Sdkiipt 
9, 6| 818, 801 

ytlr^tlia CafaavarCia Md Ui 
worka 143 
ViOraTM 18M1 
Fllmdfa 108, U8 
yiflfu and yiii^Dim 60, 61, 66, 
Ttf, 82 

Fifpa-pardaa 108, 119, 190 
Flte-fApe*t<alra 110 
VtdkaM Dlkfite UB 
FeUftiptirgui^bigTi 287 
YadiaU 46, a0,0B> 

FtddalaiJpq MvmtuH 119 
ytdie aacfttct 4843, 76, 07 
y^Bk! Kaia 12 

yaifoataa 0, 17. IS (ttiaWi^likid 
Ifom yi|6ribaa) 
yai| 0 m BMna UOf 


Vritja 7* 

Vpftha dDctrine 62, 04«, 00, 06 

Oakti^nanhip 73 
3Mapmka-at. 76, 78, 177, 268 
datepoiadM^tltlra 103 
Oatarudrija 66* 

Oalratf 186 * 

Saati aad AnolAnaa Parvaaa 66, 
67, 7S 

Oaifikartcdrya, atottaa af 11990 
OAkya-Wkfa 14, 17 
iiradttanaya, hit rtftrtneta to 
ifaAdad^a 268 

^dr«da*B7a6a Tantta 103, 118 | 

Bbii^ 7* 

Oita aad Piiapata raiifiaa 60, 66, 
61. Sat Rudra^Oita 
4irtt*<da4*aa ttoira of B&taoa 193 
4ita'iMA«auia^ SMra 181 
dfrt^tolfa of Upaaiapo 195 ; of 
LadktArart 124 

^('dparddAt'AfamOptiio itotra 110 

Mi^dio'OadAt 104, 127 

OUna-dara 68 

Btfa dOlt 804 

3uka aajdifi 987 

Ofidraka 1 

8plpdrt*tiUo 6, 20 
8rn^^hk3fa^^ 6, 80 
dfApdfa mc Mf arl 7*, 90 
8mp8rt*fta<MHt^<me 141 
drdpdra aai voira 6, 80 
drdpdfa-tadAdmovt 7* 

OaiTtiRD 61. te diva 
8hadow«pl^, alltptd opadmm of 
296!. Bat OhApA-aitaka 
Oaabbika, LOdart* hppothtdi af 
2841 

3obhtm4h94^ 118 
SylBUika I, 23 
MTataalifiebaaa 209 
Oitvidja^oakraTaTfia 809 
OatUdTfpa 80, 82f, 86 
Aaefdftvtoro Up 39, 44, 27, 109 

9tfpadl (or FIfta-iafpadI) 110 
SaitapABa 46, 07 
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Sftn&Uu OottiaiB W* 90S 

8?0*B0 

fiiDiyamdafft-fani 901 
BcrvijfliBltn 117 
SAifakhj* »nd yi^« 45£, 60, 63, 64, 
Bittbt, lagwd of 1C6 
JOmSd'pcMIiU 196 
SOrfrSokiUsI 902 
8(tro4dh^ 189, 808, 904 
BiddhAMU Difiktf A ICO, UT 
Sniarima^hiak^ 197 
5vpra6Adfa ifotro 100 
SnbondhQ tnd hji diMificAtioQ of 
952 

$«66dfi(drtffi, iti d«ti 19M1 
Svmdiifdla^ttolfm 136 
flunAtivijAjA 801, 905 

10S>6, 117 
185 

Boeti Hid ofoianAP wonhip, iU 
bcgiBsiBp 67-68 1 MOti 
6544 ; Bwa mc4 6M6; Mta 
BO d PJUipAto Met 66-76 ; 
KUfBpiyi Mci 76-81; BhiQi 
?»ti Met 8J-100 
5«vpa-Mf>«6e|MAk 980 
floitt dntlM 98, 60, 66 
tawdafHWf&da 983 
Oaurs 98, 63, 64 
dtawtfl-p. 108, 112 
Skmitta 70 * 

Stapa-mM 144 
Steedoeii 14446 

Stoint, etrjj apedaeM lOSf, 181 s 
AiUbM i04f. 196; Hiccary 
stoirai 196 ; In ^iM, PvdaH 
and Tantraa 1088; raUfieBi 
erotic 114f, l98f ; VeAntie 
U4 1181 122, 128 ; Boddbiat 


I16f s JaiM 117 1 earlier 
Hiodn mi I deiTile 195-86 ; 
JlahuHH4 ei. 191 ; Peii^- 
iHira^a at 199 s Manaea-paja 
it 122 ; Pididikattata-Tir- 
aana it 199, lZr-9B ; laOaanca 
cf BAdpoMta 198 
Sthindera IQ. 188, 908. 805, 204 
Stapfio-udicLOf 852 (n Pradaota 
type of draoia), 264 

Haiagovmda Vaceipaii 106, 005 

Hartppa and Mobanjo^aro 17^75 

Bartt-rtyaffO 104 

Han-gitaa 81 

Fori-ddla Vt 

Bat%vamia 111, 128 

Barikardtmoka it 111 

Ham 965 

HamvMdbaoa 108 

Hdtya-cn^dinapi 17* 

Hiran^igarbba 64 
HalioUtry or BnSi-^oi^dp 87f ; lA 
the Fpio 66, lC6f, 106 
Hamiciadri, Acitya 110 
Uomi lad POji 101 

Wit. Hamour and Satire, id Yedic 
Itt 957-68 ; in didactic lit 
96&f , in dauical lit 9621 ; 
ID Bbiia-dramaa 864 s in Kali- 
Jfiia 956-66; in Proee Kavyai 
367; ID the drama 868f; 
failure in the drama to 
achieve reil comedy 970-71; tn 
Bbftna 2701 ; in Praheana 
975f , in the erotic lianiaa 983f 
Wyrheraly and Congrere 276 





